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CHAPTER I. 

Even in the middlet)f the fourteenth century, the tint of age 
had overspread the vast old chiurch of St. Peter of Montvoye,. . 
some twenty miles from Tours. The stone, which had once 
been light grey, was stained with many a dingy colour, and' 
the sharp cuttmg of the mason's chisel had been rounded away 
by the obliterating hand of Time. Indeed, so tall and shadowy 
was the building, that although in its first newness the exte- 
rior might have appeared bright and shining, amidst the green 
woods that covered the surrounding country, the interior 
never could have given the spectator tne idea of freshness, but 
in its dim obscurity must have looked old even from the first. 
It had been built in that style erroneously called iNTorman, 
but at a period when the round arch was gradually declining, 
and the long lancet-shaped window, the lofty column, and' 
the horse-shoe arch, were occasionally used. The lighter- 
forms, indeed, of a later period were not there to be seen ; 
and all was heavy, massive, and stem, scarcely relieved by 
the many mouldings and rich ornaments of the arches, and" 
the quaint and ever- varying decorations of the capitals. The 
tall windows afforded but a faint and uncertain fight, except 
when the full sunshine of the summer poured at noon through 
the arch of the southern transept, and even then the stained 
glass softened and saddened the blaze, givins a sort of un- 
earthly hue to the rays as they fell upon the chequered pave- 
ment. Kound the chancel ran two dark side aisles, which 
received none but wandering beams that found their way 
thither from the body of the church — except, indeed, when- 
one of the small, low.arched doors that led into the cloisters 
of the neighbouring abbey opened, and the daylight for a few 
moments streamed in, dusplaying the figure of a priest or 
monk, and casting his long shadow upon the floor. 
In this church, one evening in the autumn Of the year 1357, 
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just when the light was growing faint, ere the going down of 
the sun left all in darkness, was a tall, h&ndsome young man, 
of four or five-and- twenty years of age, with his arms crossed 
upon his hosom and his eye bent down upon the ground. The 
dark aisle of the transept in which he stood was too shadowy 
for any one to have distinguished his features or their expres- 
sion, had there been other people in the church, but he was 
quite alone. Neither priest appeared at the altar nor penitent 
in the confessional ; and the flickering of a faint lamp before 
one of the shrines was the only thing that looked like life 
within the walls of the building. 

Though no One saw his features, it may be necessary that 
the reader should see them with the eye of imagination, and 
also requisite that he should mark the peculiar expression 
which those features wore. The lines were all good, except 
•perhaps about the mouth, where a certain heavy fulness of 
the lips took away all beauty from that part of the face. The 
forehead was broad and capacious, though not remarkably 
high; the brow strongly marked, but finely shaped; the eyes 
large, sparkling, and full of thoughtful meanmg; the nose 
small, but beautifully cut, and the chin perhaps a little more 
prominent than is exactly symmetrical, but still rounded into 
that form which the Grecian chisel was delighted to display. 
The hair and beard, which were both short, were of a rich 
brown colour, and curled about the face in many a graceful 
sweep; but the form of the head was in itself remarkable, 
being nearly spherical^ though there certainly did appear a 
degree of fulness behind the ears and at the back of the skuU 
which diminished the beauty of the whole. 

Could anybody have watched the expression which the 
countenance we have described wore at that moment, he might 
have been more puzzled than ever he was in life before to in- 
terpret the meaning of what was written on that page. Dark 
and stem it certaimy was ; but at the same time there was a 
mingling of scorn and melancholy, too, with that look of fierce 
determination, which had a strange effect. The brow was 
knitted into a heavy frown; the full black eye was fixed upon 
the pavement, though nothing was to be seen there but the 
dim shadow of the aisle ; the nostril was curled as if with 
strong contempt for some object in his own thoughts, but tiie 
turn of the mouth was that of deep sadness; and thus he 
stood for several minutes, till suddenly the whole aspect 
changed, and, though as mingled as before, the expression 
presented elements entirely different. A low suppressed laugh 
caused his lips to part; a gleam of triumphant joy lighted up 
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hi» eye, as if from tke antiatpation <tf some success difflcalt of 
attainment; the knitting of the brow passed away, and the 
anty part of his former Io<^ that remained was ^e scomM 
torn of the nostril and the upper lip. 

It may seem strange to the reader that I have paused to 
giye so minute a description of the features of a man who was 
dressed in the garb of a Tiilein or ser^ attached as domestic to 
some noble house; but so it was, and such in &ct was the 
c<^idition of the personage now before us. The dress that he 
wore was of brown bure, as it was then called, but it fitted him 
well ; and with a certain degree of yanity as well as taste, he 
had contrived to give it so much additional smartness that it 
became his person as well as mcnre lordly robes. Each sinewy 
. limb was shown to the best advantage, and ^e symmetrical 
grace of his whole person was displayed rather than concealed 
by the close-fitting garments which covered him. 

In saying that his station was that of a domestic in some 
noble house, I do not mean to imply that it was inferior as 
compared with that held by others in nis own grade of society* 
It must be remembered, that many of those tasks of personal 
attendance and service which ace now performed by hired ser* 
vants were in those days executed by young nobles of Uie 
high^t rank and fairest prospects, either in the dwellings of 
their own parents or in the castles of the Mends and relations 
of their family, where they appeared as pages or squires; and 
to wait upon their lord's person, to clean nis armour as well 
as the dressing of his horse, the service of his table, and various 
other acts now considered menial, were then part of their 
daily doty. Many other functions, however, were assigned 
in every larse mansion to serfs or villeins, who sometimes, in 
the house of a liberal and kindly master, were raised to offices 
apparently higher than those which were conferred on the 
young nobility of the household. There was a distinction, 
however, which perhaps we do not very clearly understand at 
present ; and although a villein might fill the post of chap- 
lain, almoner, and counsellor, and sit at his lord's table,^ 
while tiie sons of princes poured the wine or carved the meat, 
yet the serf could not, except in default of noble hands, bear 
nis lord's shield or spear, could not give him the water to 
wash before dinner, or hand lum the ci^ out of which he 
drank. 

The dress of the person whom I have described was good, 

* Tidt fact is prored by Tarioiu particulars glren by the Sire de Joinyille re< 
iipiiMnc tli» hooaahold of St. Louis. 
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fine in the texture, and such as none hut one highly favoured 
would have been permitted to wear, though it was still that of 
the villein, and showed that, although the form and the fea- 
tures might all be as high and remied as Grecian sculpture 
ever displayed, yet the taint of slavery was in the blood, and 
that the wearer was a serf of the soil. 

By this time, however, great changes and ameliorations 
had taken place in the condition of that class, and they stood 
in a very different position from that in which they had been 
placed at the time that Europe first issued forth from the 
darkness of the ninth century. Many wise and good monarchs 
had willingly and anxiously contributed to add comforts to the 
situation of the lower orders, and if not actually to unbind the 
fetters from their hands, at least so to regulate the relations - 
between the lords of the soil and them, that those fetters 
might not be made more galling. Many unwise and vicious 
monarchs, too — ^for God often uses the wicked as instruments 
of goodr-in their quarrels with the baronage, which some- 
times trod rather hard upon the skirts of the royal mtmtle, 
had endeavoured to punish the obnoxious class by giving back 
some of the privileges of man to those on whom that class 
trampled; and thus, though the villeins upon the lord's estates 
or territory were still nominally his chattels, as much as his 
horse, his dog, or his hawk, yet in his dealing with them he 
was restrained within certain limits and by certain rules : their 
property was protected, their lives and persons were under the 
safeguard of the law, ax^ they were no longer a mere herd of 
cattle, to be dealt with at the pleasure of a brutal owner. 

The cultivators of the soil, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the inhabitants of all villages, and many of the 
dwellers in towns, were generally classed as villeins. Though, 
long before the period of which I now speak, the formation of 
communes had introduced a distinction, and the free commons 
of a great number of cities presented an intermediate class 
between the baronage and the serfs, they were still ranked as 
villeins by blood, though enjoying all the rights of freemen 
vdthout the privileges of nobUity. In rural districts, how- 
ever, many a terrible and degrading badge of slavery still re- 
mained fixed upon the peasant. In one place, the right of the 
lord implied one degrading service, in another it comprised 
others ; and in times of trouble and disaster, when the strong 
hand of lawful authority was removed and the arm of the law 
shortened, exaction, pillage, oppression, and tyranny resumed 
their full sway; the dearest rights and most sacred feelings 
of human nature were set at nought ; and the only safeguard 
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of the peasant was the honour, virtue, and benevolence of 
some of the chivalrous lords of the land. That safeguard was 
sufficient to protect many, but it was not sufficient to secure 
all; and although, in some instances, the noble ch^telain was- 
a father to those below him, ever ready to succour them in 
sorrow or calamity, to shield them from danger, and to avenge 
them against wrong, yet in others the feudal lord was the 
enemy of all around, the tyrant of all beneath. 

The times I write of, too, were amongst the most terrible 
that ever the fair land of France beheld. Her king was a 
captive in a foreign land; her nobility, overthrown in the 
terrible day of Poictiers, were scattered, disunited and dis- 
mayed ; her fields overrun with bands of lawless adventurers, 
living alone by plunder, and inured to massacre and bloodshed 
as a trade ; her finances ruined ; her young prince powerless, 
insulted, and betrayed, struggling with a fierce faction and 
ambitious demagogues in the capital; and not one bond of 
miion existing throughout the whole land but that of similar 
language, manners, and faith. The latter, alas! was sufiered 
to have but little sway either in moderating men^s passions or 
directing their actions. In the turbulence, the excitement, 
the disorganisation of the day, the functions of religion were 
reduced to the task of afibrding consolation and nourishing 
hope ; but even this was a blessed privilege where all else 
was sorrow, wretchedness, and despau:. 

It may easily be conceived, then, that while such a state of 
anarchy existed in the land, the condition of the peasantry in 
many districts daily became worse. Though the law existed, 
there was none to administer the law, or to enforce it between* 
the lord and his serf; and thus the will of every man became 
the only rule in his own territories. Jacques Bonhomme, as the 
insolent nobles called the unfortunate cultivator of the soil, 
sowed in fear and reaped with pain ; and in many places ills 
more burthensome than human nature could bear ground the 
labourer to the earth. 

Such was^ the state of France at the time when the person- 
age whom I. have described stood alone in the dark aisle of 
the Church of St. Peter at Montvoye, musing bitterly over 
many a topic of deep and terrible interest. By his dress one 
might perceive that he was of the class of serfs, and that he 
was some favoured domestic in a noble house. From the 
scenes that are to come we shall gather the character of his 
mind, and see more of his condition and feelings, as well 9S 
learn those actions which gained him a place, though a sad 
one, in the history of the times in which he lived. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Suddenly the door at the end of the aisle opened, and a ray 
from the setting sun broke in upon the daroiese, tinting the 
manifold columns and arches as it passed, and casting a sud- 
den brilliance down the long perspective of the pavement, 
like one of those bright Oad wondeiful thoughts which some- 
times, in the mental world, burst upon subjects that have re- 
mained obscure for ages, discovering to the eye of a Newton 
or a Herschel a long chain of beautiful &cts, all lighted up by 
the removal of one dark obstacle. 

The opening of the door disclosed to the eyes of him who 
was standing in the church two forms entering from the clois- 
tered quadrangle of the abbey adjoining, and he instantly drew 
bade into one of the small chapels, and bent his knee before^a 
shrine, though, to say sooth, he prayed not in his heart, but 
gazed between the pillars Uiat concealed his own person at the 
others, as they paused for a moment in the archway, with the 
light shining round them as if in a picture. 

The two figures were those of an old man and a young one : 
&e first was dressed in the long robe of a grey friar ; but the 
loose heavy gown, even when massed in the dark shadow, as 
he stood witn the light flowing in from behind, could not con- 
ceal the calm dignity of his person; while the ray, catching 
upon the bald head and streaming through the white hair, 
showed enough to account for a certain bend of the whole 
form by the heavy pressure of the stem hand of Time. The 
younger man who stood beside him was tall and upright, with 
an air of easy grace and commanding power in every line ; and 
as he advanced with a step firm but noiseless, and slow to suit 
the pace of his more aged compamon, he offered a picture of 
vigorous manhood in its early prime, such as might well em- 
ploy the hand of a skilful artist to depict. 

As the latter turned ta spe^Jc to the good prior of M<mt- 
voye, fi)r such was the monk who walked by his side, the light 
caught upon his face, and displi^ed a countenance decidedly 
handsome in feature, but deriving its great beauty from mt 
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expression, which was very peculiar. It was cahn, thought- 
ful, and even gentle, with a flickering smile hanging at that 
moment round the lip, which seemed to denote a quick and 
plaj^ul fency; hut the tranquilHty of the expression had no- 
thing of weakness in it : as did his whole figiire and carriage, 
it gave the idea of high mental and bodily powers, great 
energy and activity of character, though those qualities were 
for the time in repose. 

The complexion was fair rather than dark, but the face was 
browned with much exposure to the sun and wind ; and a dis- 
tinct line across the forehead showed where the casque or the 
cap had shaded the head from the smnmer heat. The eyes 
were hazel and fringed with long dark lashes, but the hair and 
beard were of a light rich brown. 

He was speaking as he came forward ; but the only words 
which caught the ear of the person wbo remained kneeling in 
the neighbouring chapel were — 

"I am right glad it is so, father, for I have myself known 
what it is to lose those who are most dear. Not only is your 
noble brother living, but in good health. His wounds are 
now healed ; but he is one of those who could not survive a 
field like that, without some worthy marks of having done his 
duty." 

" You do him justice, noble lord," replied the prior : " Mau- 
rice de Mauvinet* will never shame his race. We have 
mourned for him as dead, and well may we now rejoice to find 
him living." 

The pnor said no more for the moment, but walked on by 
the side of his more youthful companion, musing as he went. 
Both paused, bowed, and crossed tnemselves as they traversed 
the nave before the high altar ; and then, taking their way to 
the opposite door of the transept, they issued forth upon the 
steps of the church ; before which stood a glittering train of 
men-at-arms, calmly talking with some monks and serving- 
men, arranging the caparisons of their horses and soothing the 
eager fire with which the chargers fretted to depart. 

The young nobleman turned as if to take his leave, but the 
prior spoke first, with a thoughtfiil smile. "I will not detain 
you long, noble sir," he said, " for the evening is at hand, and 
night is no time to travel in this poor land of France ; but yet 
I would fain hear another word or two of my dear brother's 

* Mamriee de Mauvinet was Seneschal of Touraine, and was taken prisoner, 
wrerdy wounded, at the battle of Poietiers. He is one of those particularly 
nwntiomd in tiw letter of the Black Prtooe. 
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fate ere we part, though to-morrow, perhaps, I shall meet 
with you again." 

" Nay, speak boldly, my good father," replied the knight. 
"I fear not the darkness. What would you know more?" 

*' First," said the prior, " I would ask, when we may hope 
to see my brother back?" 

" Nay, that I know not," answered his companion: " right 
soon, I trust, good father. He may come whensoever he will. 
'Tis now some six weeks since that, journeying by Poictiers, 
I first had reason to believe the letters he had written, as soon 
as his wounds were healed, had never reached his firiends in 
France. It is no marvel such is the case ; for where no law 
remains, and it would seem that all rule has been done away 
with here, letters often find other hands than those for which 
they were intended. However, I wrote to the noble lord at 
once, and sent the packet by a trusty messenger, who I know~ 
has since reached the good city of London, telling him what I 
had heard, and beseeching him to come over hither and seek 
his liberty himself, lest men should say I had acted so dis- 
courteously as not to put a worthy prisoner to ransom. It 
never crossed my mind, however, that his near friends and 
children themselves were all this time ignorant that he was in 
life, till last night, at Tours, I heard by a mere gossip's talk 
in the inn that he was mourned as dead, and his young son 
called Count of Mauvinet in his place." 

" The boy will gladly give his countship up," replied the 
prior, " to see his small image in his dear father's eyes again. 
But one question more, most noble captal. At what sum have 
you fixed my brother's ransom ? We will raise it speedily 
and with right good will." 

"Faith, my father," answered the other, "it was not I 
who fixed it; 'twas himself. The simple facts are these: — 
After the battle, when night was just approaching, I went 
out to seek for the body of my sister's son, who had fallen. 
We found it amongst a heap of dead, and lying near was 
what seemed the corpse of my good Lord of Mauvinet. 
They had stripped him of his arms and clothing; but I knew 
his face, for we had held a conference the day before on some 
matters regarding a truce; and, thinking it but an aet of 
charity towards his firiends, I bade my people raise his body 
too, and bear it to my tent. Ere we reached the camp, how- 
ever, I found that the spark of life was not yet extinct, and 
therefore we gave him such tending as the time admitted. 
He recovered, as you know; and I scarcely held it just to 
put a man so captured to ransom. He, however, fixed the 
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sum himself at five thousand marks of silver, and reckoned 
on having it right speedily. However, believe me, my good 
father, it was not seeking his ransom that I came; it was 
merely that, hearing you all believed him dead, I thought it 
but a pleasant ride to turn some twenty miles from my way, 
and by the tidings of his safety to light up joy in hearts that 
had long been desolate." 

"Joy, indeed, do you bear with you, noble captal," replied 
the prior, ** and glad will be the welcome that awuts you at 
my brother's house, when once the news that you bring is 
known; but yet, as at this hour and at these times I fear you 
would not easily ^et admission within the gates of the castle, 
whose chatelain is a boy of six years old, and whose lady 
does not yet number nineteen, unless you were accompanied 
by some known friend — I have therefore " 

" I should but have to ride a few miles farther," replied 
the knight, interrupting him with a gay laugh. " The truce 
holds me from storming the castle ; and if they will not have 
the good news I bear them to-night, they must wait till you 
carry it to them to-morrow morning." 

"Not so, noble sir," replied the prior; "for although, as I 
told you, the abbot being absent at this moment, I cannot to- 
night have the satisfaction of accompanying you to Mauvinet 
myself, yet I have provided means for ensuring your recep- 
tion. I have just sent for a youth now at the abbey. He is 
well known in my brother's house and greatly trusted by us 
all, and will both serve to guide you thither and open the 
gates to you when you arrive. He has not yet come up, I 
see ; but I suppose he was taken by surprise, and has some 
small preparations to make for his journey." 

The knight thanked the good monk for his care in simple 
terms, and then remained plunged in silence; for he had 
many another thought to busy his mind withal, and the 
things that were now passing around him formed as yet but 
a light episode in his existence. The prior himself resumed 
the discourse^ however, saying, after a short pause, " In be- 
half of the youth who is commg I would bespeak your kind 
consideration, my lord ; for though I must not say that he is 
of noble blood, yet he is in all things far above the race of 
mere peasants." 

"The son of some citizen?" asked the knight, with an air 
of indifference. 

" Not exactly," replied the prior. " His father held lands 
in Normandy, but fell under some false suspicions during the 
troubles in that district, and was unjustly put to death by 
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Ins lord. His wife and child fled hither, where they found a 
protector in my brother; and the mo^r dying, the youth 
has been brougirt up partly at the abbey, partly at the 
castle.^' 

^^ There have been so many troubles in Normandy, eood 
Anther,'' answered tiie knight, ^^ that I know not well wnioh 
you mean; but if you speak of those that occurred a few 
years ago, when your good prince King John held what we 
call the bloody fectst ofRouen^ arrested muiy noble gentlemen 
at his 'Son's own table, and after dinner struck off their heads 
in the field behind the castle — ^if vou mean those doubles, 
all I can say is, the unjust lord of this good youth's finther 
had a goodly example of cruelty and tyranny before his 
eyes." 

"It was previous to the time you speak of that those 
events took place," replied the prior; "but I beseech you, 
noble sir, cast no harsh censure on my king while he lies yet 
a prisoner in a distant land. So long as he was able he was 
ever ready to meet in arms, as a monarch luid a knight, those 
who gainsayed his deeds ; but now " 

"I was wrong — ^I was wrong, good father," replied the 
eaptal: " he is as valiant a prince as ever drew a sword, and 
I should not have blamed him when he could not answer to 
the charge." 

" He may have had good cause for what he did, my lord," 
replied the churchman. "There runs a whisper amongst 
lis, that the false King of Navarre had seduced the inexpe- 
rience of the prince to rise agains this £Either, and that the 
Lord of Harcourt was privy thereunto." 

" Still the king confounded guilt and innocence together,*' 
replied the other, " and put noble gentlemen to death with- 
out a trial. — ^But here comes the youth of ^om you spc^e, 
I suppose. He seems a likely stripling, and more m to 
make a man-at-arms of than a monk." 

" In truth, my lord," answered the prior, " it is pkin to 
see that he has no great taste for the gown. We have done 
the best we could for him — taught him a world of learning, 
if he would use it wisely; but, to say soo^, he has ever 
shown himself fonder of watching the tilt-yard, and secretly 
practising with the sword and spear, than reading theolo^ 
or sbiging in our choir. He was generally at the castle ml 
my brother marched for Poictiers, but since then I have not 
well known how to dispose of him; for here we cannot do 
as in Euffland, where perscms not of noble birth can bear 
honourable arms and gain high renown." 
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A kind and ready answer sprang to the lips of his compa- 
nion, but a moment^s thought made him determine to pause 
a while; and he turned to examine more particularly the 
person of the young man who approached. 

He was a very different being from him whom we have 
already described as lingering moodily in the aisle of the 
church. He was not by four or five years so old as the 
other, and his countenance bore the expression of youth, 
which is a very peculiar one, and which once lost can never 
be regained., It was not that his face was without traces of 
thought, for with all its cheerful sunshiny look, there were 
reflection, and imagination, and mind in every line; but it 
was that there were none of the furrows of care, anxiety, and 
grief upon it — none of the lines that show that the heart has 
been used and a portion of its freshness taken away. There 
might, indeed, come a shade of melancholy over his brow 
from lime to time, but that shade was as a cloud floatio^ 
over a summer sky, and not the dull grey expanse of a chifi 
autumn day. l^eith^ was there on that countenance the 
branded stamp of fiery passions, nor the harsh trace of gnaw- 
ing discontent. It was frank and open; changefiil, but not 
moody; thoughtful, but not sad. The complexion was 
rather fair than dark ; the limbs were light and active, though 
giving promise of great strength; uid there 'was in every 
motion, as in every look, a breathing spirit of young exube- 
rant life, that had in it something wonderfully prepossessing 
to the eye. 

His dxess was that of the richest class of peasantry; but 
that he had received an education fkr above his birth was 
evident from the grace with which he moved. As he ap- 
proached the prior and his companion, he uncovered hk 
head; listened with respectful but not servile attention to 
the directions that he received; and then, as soon as the 
knight had mounted, laid his hand upon the saddle-bow of a 
horse that had been prepared for himself, and wiUiout touch- 
ing the stirrup bounded into the seat. 
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CHAPTER III. 



There was a castle upon a slight rising ground in the midst 
of a wide hasin in the hills. It was strongly fortified accord- 
ing to the military architecture oif the fourteenth century: 
barbican, portcullis, moat, and drawbridge defended it suffi- 
ciently on all sides against the ordinary means of attack; and 
the Udl walls and towers, with their crenelles and loopholes, 
threatening an approaching enemy with sad annoyance in his 
adyance. Sweeping down the lower slopes of the neighbour- 
ing uplands, indeed, were various scattered woods, leaving 
wide open fields between them; but they came at no point so 
liear the castle as to give a coming foe the means of conceal- 
ing his proceedings. 

The moat, or piece of water which surrounded the fortress 
itself, was somewhat more than fifty yards broad, and was in- 
deed one of its best defences ; for only one means of traversing 
its deep water existed, which was by a narrow causeway, not 
carried straight across, but with a bend or elbow in the mid- 
dle, so that any inimical troops which might attempt to force 
their way over, before they reached the drawbridge and bar- 
bican must necessarily expose their flank, first on the one 
side and then on the other, to the whole artillery of the castle 
walls. 

Those walls themselves, at the point opposite to the cause- 
way, approached close to the edge of the water, and in some 
places the grey foundations dipped themselves therein ; but 
on the three other sides a crescent- shaped slip of meadow 
stretched out between the chateau itself and the greater moat, 
together with a small piece of ground cultivated as a garden, 
and one or two old trees. The breadth of this field was no- 
where more than thirty or forty yards, and between it and 
the walls was a narrower moat, cut from the other, and 
crossed by two or three drawbridges which led to posterns in 
the towers, sufficiently wide and high to permit the passage of 
a horse; for in truth the green meadow that we have men- 
tioned was used, in times when it might be dangerous to cross 
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to the Other side of the great moat, for the purpose of prac- 
tising those chivalrous sports which were a part of the daily 
life of that period. 

It was ahout half-past eight o'clock when the party which 
we have seen quit the Abbey of Montvoye paused for a mo- 
ment on the slope of one of the neighbouring hills; and the 
young guide, who had not quitted the side of his noble com- 
panion during the ride, pointed with his hand towards the 
valley below, saying, " There, noble sir, is the castle." 

The moon had risen little more than an hour above a line 
of dark wood that skirted the distant horizon behind the 
castle ; and her living beams showed the whole dark masses 
of the ancient feudal buttding cutting clear upon the luminous 
sky behind, while the wide moat, except where the shadow of 
the towers fell, shone bright and silverlike in the white moon- 
light. A long row of windows in the lower part of the keep 
appeared illuminated by lights within, and from the casement 
of a chamber in the story just above streamed forth the rays 
of a lamp. 

" You see, noble sir," continued the youth, after they had 
paused for a moment — " you see they are still waking. That 
is the chamber of the Lady Adela, above the knights* hall." 

" You have guided Tis well and quickly, good youth," an- 
swered his companion: " let us spur on, however, lest we have 
yet to awake the lady from her slumbers." 

The young man followed rapidly, but still a step behind 
the knight; for though he had been treated with kindly cour- 
tesy, there had not been wanting that tone of conscious supe- 
riority in the captal's demeanour which he was well entitled 
to assume both by station and renown in arms. The youth 
felt it somewhat painfully, however — even more, perhaps, than 
he would have done from those whom he knew well, and who 
had not the habit of treating him as the mere peasant, whom 
the churl's blood excluded from all courteous consideration. I 
have said, indeed, that he had not been so used by the knight^ 
who had addressed him often and asked him many a question, 
showing more interest in him than most men might have 
done, so circumstanced. But still, the moment the answer 
was given, the captal had relapsed into a state of apparent in- 
difference, remaned silent for several minutes, and then 
spoken of something totally different. 

Why he should expect more attention from strangers than 
from those with whom he was familiar the youth could hardly 
tell; but yet the-cold want of interest with which the knight 
heard his replies seemed to show him more sensibly the dark 

B ^ 
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spot of the serfs blood; it was as if each man he met marked 
it upon his forehead and treated him accordingly. His na- 
ture was a generous nature, however : he might grieve with- 
out anger ; he could feel pain without bitterness ; and although 
he longed to conquer his fate, it was by great and noble deeas 
which would shame the world for fixing on any class of men 
the odious name of villeins. 

When they had reached the bottom of the descent, the 
knight again drew in his horse and paused to look up at the 
dark towers as they rose majestically against the sky. The 
light was still shining from the window above, and a faint 
strain of music found its way out into the air of night. 

"She sings!" said the captal, speaking to himself. "She 
sings 1 So soon do deep griefs pass from the mind of youth]" 

To his surprise, the young man who rode by his side, and 
who had never ventured tofuidress him except when he him- 
self was spoken to, now replied, somewhat sharply, "It is a 
hymn! Hark!" 

The captal made no observation, but paused and listened, 
and now distinctly heard that the strain which he had taken 
for a light song was in fact a solemn address to heaven. He 
did not answer the youth's observation, however, but only 
crossed himself, saying, "God hear her orisons! Now we 
must seek admission quickly. Over this causeway seems our 
nearest way." 

"It is the only way," replied the young man; "but take 
care how you try it till I have blown my horn, for you might 
have a flight of arrows on you, such as fell at Poictiers." 

"Now heaven forbid!" replied the captal; "wind your 
horn, good youth." 

The young man raised his horn to his lips and blew a long 
and cheerful blast. A moment after, a warder on the barbi- 
can answered in the same tone, and shouted out a welcome in 
reply to the well-known sounds, but at the same time de- 
manded aloud, " Whom have you got with you?" 

"I know not your name, noble sir," said the ffuide to his 
companion. "All I know is, that you are a friend of my good 
lord the prior." 

"Say It is the Captal de Buch," answered the knight, 
" who comes with good tidings to the house of Mauvinet." 

" What 1 the noble Captal de Buch," exclaimed the youth, 
gazing up in his companion's face, "who led the English horse 
against the battle of the constables at Poictiers?" 

"The same," replied the captal; "the same, yoimg man; 
but be sure you say he brings good tidings, for my name is 
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not too well loved in France, and may not gain me admission 
ifitliout something added. ^' 

" Your name is honoured throughout the world," replied 
the young man, " but I will do your bidding if you will wait 
for but a moment here ;" and riding on alone he approached 
the barbican, and after a few words was admitted by the 
warder. 

The Captal de Buch remamed in a musing mood, some- 
times gazmg down into the glistening waters of the moat, 
sometimes looking up to the moonlight sky, sometimes scan- 
ning the dark towers, and, while his spirit was in truth busy 
with other things, taking in vague impressions of their mili- 
tary strength; fi)r, in despite of all that has been said gainst 
it, flie mind is not only capable to a certain degree of carrying 
on two operations at once, but generally does so; and we 
continually find that, while we are revolving one definite train 
of ideas with all the intensity of deep reflection, the casual 
sights that pass before the eye, and the sounds that fall upon 
the ear, are each marked and considered in a general manner, 
as if by separate powers of perception and thought witlun us. 
The armed attendants of the knight in the mean while re- 
mained at some short distance beMnd, the younger and more 
impetuous fretting at the brief pause, and the old and veteran 
followers of the great leader calmly enduring a delay which 
they were well aware proceeded but &om necessary caution, 
■ gazing up with curious eyes at the battlements, and thinking 
how such a castle might be best attacked. 

There was another person present, however, who had joined 
the party at some distance from the abbey, and who, after 
spewing a word to their young guide, had fallen behind. 
This was the remarkable man whom we have described in 
the first chapter, and who, after overtaking the troop, had 
shown no disposition to converse or jest with the light-hearted 
men-at-arms of the captains train, during the whole journey 
they had made together. His eyes were now neither turned 
to the sky, nor to the moat, nor to the castle, but were either 
fixed upon the groimd or busily engaged in scanning the 
forms of his temporary companions. The same scornful bend 
WB8 still about his lip, and it might curl somewhat more 
strongly at some of the words which he caught, but he ut- 
tered not a syllable in reply. 

At the end of about ten minutes the delay seemed to be 
long even to the captal, and from time to time he turned his 
eyes towards the barbican, while his horse pawed the ground 
in^>atienUy, as if wondering what delayed his impetuous rider. 
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At length, however, the light of torches appeared in the 
gate ; the drawbridge was once more let down, the portciilUs 
was raised, and by the flickering glare of the flambeaux might 
be seen a number of armed men arraying themselves on either 
side of the causeway, while the youth who had guided the 
party thither came forth and announced to the captal that he 
was welcome to the Castle of Mauvinet. 

Ere he entered, however, one of the old soldiers of that 
great officer's band rode up to his lord's side, andlbeggedhnn 
to remark the armed throng which lined the portal of the 
barbican. The captal, however, merely replied with an im- 
patient "Pshaw!" and touching his horse slightly with the 
spur, rode on across the causeway, passed the outer defences, 
and bowing with a courteous inclination to the soldiery as he 
proceeded, entered the gates of the castle upon horseback and 
dismounted in the court-yard. Here he found stationed 
several old officers to receive him; but the youth who had 
guided him thither still acted the part of his chief conductor^ 
and led him forward up the steps to the great hall of the 
building, which was known by the name of "The Knights' 
Hall." 

Although the room contained many lights, yet the part 
where they first entered was comparatively dark ; but at the 
farther end was an object which instantly attracted the captal's 
attention and seemed to surprise him not a little. It was the 
form of a girl, apparently of nineteen or twenty years of age, 
habited in garments of deep black, and followed by a waiting- 
woman in tne same sombre garb. The captal could not doubt 
for a moment that the lady before him was the person whom 
he came to see; and the surprise which he evidently felt must 
have been excited either by the beauty and grace of her form, 
and the loveliness of her face, or by the expression of wonder- 
ing hope and joy which lighted up her countenance. 

He advanced quickly towards her, however, while she on 
her part came forward with a hasty step, exclaiming, "Wel- 
come, welcome, my good Lord Captal ! Albert tells me you 
bring me glad tidings. I know it; I know it I My father is 
alive ! A thousand welcomes for such happy news !" And in 
the eagerness of her joy, according to the simple custom of 
that day, without shame or reserve the lady approached the 
knight and kissed him on either side of the face, while her 
eyes beamed forth the delight that was in her heart. At the 
same time, however, as if doubting her own hopes, she re- 
peated twice, "Is it not true? is it not true, noble knight?" 

"Yes, lady," replied the captal, "it is true. Your noble 
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father does live, is well, and will soon be restored unto you. 
I have brought ^ou the tidings myself, that I might have the 
satisfaction of witnessing the joy which I now behold." 

** Joy indeed!" replied the lady; "joy indeed! the greatest 
that has entered these gates for many a dajr;^ but I must send 
for my poor brother. Though the dear child sleeps, it is no 
sin to awake him with such news as this." 

I will not pause to detail the further conversation of the 
kniffht and the yoimg Lady of Mauvinet. It lasted nearly 
an hour, and in the course of it all that the captal had to tell 
brought forth on her fair face a thousand varying and beau- 
tiful expressions, which caught the eye of one not insensible 
to beauty, and made him long to know more of the bright 
heart from which such gleams seemed to issue forth. 

With graceful courtesy and kindness, though with some 
timidity of maimer, the lady caused refreshments to be set 
before her guest and pressed him to his food, while several of 
the old officers of her father's household stood round the table, 
and others went to prepare lodgings in the castle for the 
knight and his followers. 

Adela de Mauvinet was soon joined in her task of entertaining 
her imexpected guest by her young brother, a boy of six or 
seven years old, whose gladness to hear of his father's safety 
seemed even beyond his years, and increased the recompense 
which Adela's joy had afready bestowed upon the captal for 
the glad tidings which he had brought. 

It was not till after he had told the story twice, and added 
many a little anecdote to gratify the children of his prisoner, 
that the great leader retired to rest; but if we must say truth, 
the thought of Adela de Mauvinet, ol her beauty, and of the 
varying changes which had come over her countenance while 
he told her of her father's safety, somewhat disturbed his re- 
pose, and made his slumbers more dreamy and disturbed than 
they were wont to be. 

Let it not be 43upposed for one moment that the captal was 
already in love. Though those were days in which such a 
thing was quite possible — ^when the Romeo and Juliet love, 
lirought forth, like the lightning from its cloud, in a single' 
moment, often produced effects as fierce and keen as that of 
heaven's bolt itself, rending the stubborn heart and spreading 
desolation around — yet the captal was of a different nature, 
and loved not easily, though long. Still the beauty and the 
grace of her whom he had that night seen for the first time 
touched his imagination, though not his heart ; and he lay and 
thought for more than one half-hour of Adela de Mauvinet, 
and dreamed of her in sleep. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 



There had been a light frost upon the ground, but the mom* 
ing was bright and clear, and some of the soldiery of the castle 
had been wrestling and playing at backswwd and budder in 
that open space between the walls of the castle and the great 
moat winch we have already mentioned. It was a fine sight 
to see them in the clear firesh air, with their strong and mus- 
cular limbs cast eyery moment into some new and gracefiol 
attitude ; and several of the followers of the Captal de Buch, 
who came at first merely to look on, soon entered so fiilly into 
the spirit of the contest, that, when invited by some oi the 
wresUers to take part, they jouied in and tried a fall with the 
rest. 

There were two persons, however, who gazed for some 
time on the sports, but took no part therein, remaining aloof at 
some distance, and with crossed arms and bended heads watch- 
ing the exercises in which they were unwilling or unable to 
mingle. These persons were no other tiian the youth who 
had conducted the Captal de Buch to Mauvinet, and the 
man whom we have described as lingering in the Church of 
Montvoye. Very different, however, was the expression on 
the countenance of each as they stood there and gazed. The 
jface of tiie younger displayed a keen interest in all that he saw 
going on before him, while that of his companion was unmoved 
and calm, and seemed rather to hold die wrestlers and their 
sports in contempt than to derive any pleasure from the sight 
of their pastune. 

^^Come, Albert," he said at length, addressing the other; 
^^come, let us get away firom these brawling fools. . To stand 
here and watch them does no good either to you or me. You 
would fiun join them and be such another as one of them- 
selves : I despise them, and would not be one of them if I 
could. Come, Albert ; come and let us talk over poor 
France." 

*^ I m^ht join them this moment if I would," replied the 
o&er; "you know they are all very kind to me." 
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"Kind!" replied his companion with a bitter sneer upon his 
lip, and at the same time walking slowly awa^; "kind! and 
you are eontent to take tnmi. kindness that which is your own 
by right!" 

The Youn^ man to whom he spoke started, and looked in- 
qnxrinffly in nis compamon's face. "Mine by right!" he ex- 
claim^; " how is it mine by right more than yours? What 
is it that you mean, William Cmlet? How is it mine more 
than yours?" 

"I said not that it was yours more than mine," replied 
Caillet; "but come away to where we cannot be heard, and I 
will explain to you my meaning." 

As he spoke he moved away with a slow step and a care- 
less air, as if unwilMi^ to let any of those around see that 
there was in his bosom deeper thoughts than were displayed 
by the mere surface. The other followed him across one of 
the small bridges, and by a postern into the castle. Caillet 
paused not within the bulling, but crossed the court, and 
sauntering through Uie ^reat gates approached the barbican. 
He walked on with an air of Iwtless indifference, spoke a few 
words to the warder who let down the drawbridge for them, 
and then, seeing that his companion lingered as if unwilling 
to go, he said, " Come, Albert, will you not take a walk this 
fine morning? See how bright the sun shines: you will find 
matter for some new song." 

The youth whom he ^iled Albert smiled and followed him, 
merely replying, " I cannot go far, Caillet, for I hare charge 
to wait upon Sie noble Captal de Buch till the goodj prior 
comes." 

" The captal will not want you for an hour or two," replied 
Caillet, " and you have plenty of time for a walk. Come if 
you be willing; if not, stop behind. Good faith, it is the 
same to me. I seldom seek better company than my own ; 
for now-a-days one's thoughts are one's best friends." 

The other made no answer, but accompanied him in silence^ 
and Caillet took his way through the meadows on the oppo- 
site side of the moat, and walked on up the slope of the hill 
to some trees a Httle in advance of the wood, which crowned 
a spot where a precipitous bank of no great height afforded a 
fbll view into the valley, with the castle and all the adjoining 
lands. There the two sat themselves down; and for several 
nmrates Caillet -spoke not a word, but contmued ganng with 
a meditative look over the fair scene spread out before him. 

His companion's eyes also rested long upon the landscape, 
with mudi real enjoyment of all that is fine in nature; and, to 
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say truth, attaching no great importance to the words of 
Caillet, he had totaUy forgotten all that had previously passed 
between them, when the other again resumed the subjeet, 
saying, " I asked you if you were content to take as a faYour 
what is yours by right ; and you «eemed as much surprised 
at my saying that it is yours by right, as if you were as igno- 
rant a peasant as any of all the many who hug their chains, 
scarcely knowing that they bear them." 

" Still I do not understand what you mean, Caillet," replied 
the other. ^^ I have no right to meddle with the sports of a 
rank above myself unless I am invited." 

'' They have thrown away much teaching upon you to very 
little purpose," replied Caillet in a tone of scornful wonder. 
"Is it possible that you, Albert, who have had all the learn- 
ing the monks of the convent can give, and have been taught 
everything that even a knightly education can bestow, should 
be so blind, so dull, so stupid, as not to know, or so base as 
not to feel, that yours are the same rights as those of any 
other man on earth ; and that these proud nobles, in their 
gilded garments, are but of the same clay as you and I, with- 
out one difference between us and them, except that some 
braver and more powerful robber than themselves chanced to 
be the founder of their race, and to snatch from our ancestors 
the lands that they now possess? To prevent us from ever 
taking back our own, tney have called us villeins — serfs; 
they have prescribed to us certain garments as a badge of our 
slavery; forbidden us the use of all but certain weapons, even 
to defend our lives against the beasts of the forest or the field. 
They have denied us practice and skill in arras, lest we should 
use those arms against themselves. They keep from us all 
knowledge, too, lest we should learn our rights as men, the 
tyrant vanity of their pretensions, and their feebleness and 
baseness when stripped of the advantages which circumstances 
have given them." 

*'Nay, nay," replied his companion, interrupting him; 
*' they do not keep from us all knowledge. Are we not both 
instances of the contrary? How very many do they them- 
selves educate? and how very, very many of the church have 
sprung from our own class?" 

"Ay, of the church 1" replied Caillet, with a look of scorn; 
" granted, of the church. Nay, more, my short-sighted friend, 
I will concede more still : they are ready, they are anxious, 
when they see any one of more genius than the rest — when 
they see any one whose mind is fitted for great things, whose 
spirit and nature empower him to accomplish great enter- 
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prises — ^tliey are ready, I say, gladly to educate him for the 
chuj^." 

JFSMl is not that noble and kind?" cried Albert, interrupt- 
ing him. 

^ '*It might be so," answered the other in a sharp tone, 
** were it done with a good motive ; but why is it they do this? 
Is it not to bind down the souls and bodies of the great and 
high-minded to a profession which affords the surest safeguard 
their usurpation can have, which bids us still endure in 
patience, and cuts us off from all those ties of kindred which 
would make us feel for the wrongs of our fellow-men? The 
hands of the clergy cannot bear arms against the cowards that 
enslave us ; the voice of the clergy must not be raised to bid 
the serf shake off his chains, the villein to cast off his bondage. 
This is the cause why, whenever a child is perceived of some- 
what greater powers than the rest of his race, he is sent to 
the convent or the seminary, and bred up in the trammels of 
another sort of servitude, more lowering, more debasing, than 
I that from which he escapes, because it is the servitude of the 
I mind, because it is the villeinage of the heart. And why is 
I all this? Why is it but because they are afraid of us ; because 
these insolent men, who, when they meet the peasant in the 
I field, scatter the dust over him witn their horses' hoofs, and 
I call him in contempt Jacques Bonhomme; because these very 
men are cowards at their hearts, and fear the very worms they 
tread upon?" 

His young companion had listened with a thoughtful brow, 
I a somewhat gloomy air, and an eye bent upon the ground, ' . 
with sensations that prevented him for some tune from making 
any reply. He felt that there was some truth in what 
Gaillet said ; but he felt also that it was not all true, and yet 
did not at once see where lay the line between the truth and 
falsehood. At length, however, when his companion accused 
the nobles, whom he had been accustomed through life to 
honour and to respect, of cowardice as well as tyranny, he 
burst forth with a laugh, not altogether gay. *'Nay, nay," 
he cried, "nay, nay, Uaillet, some of them may be tyrants, 
blood-thirsty, cruel tyrants; nay, we know that it is so; but 
they are no cowards. I would fain see you, my good friend, 
try your hand with one of those who you say are afraid." 

" Some day, perchance, you may," replied the other; " and 
wherever the fear lay, Albert, it should not be on m^ part. 
But enough of that. I am no boaster; and when the time of 
trial comes I shall not be found wanting. You say they are 
no cowards: would that France could find it so! for if she did, 
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these proud Englishmen would not thus be riding oyer the 
land as lords and masters. Would that France had ever 
found it so! for then we should not have seen ELing John's 
whole host scattered like a flock of sheep by a poor handful 
of famished English knights; we should not have seen eight 
thousand men chasing a host toi times their number; we 
should not have seen men drowning themselves in the fords 
for very terror. Out upon it! Will you tell me that at 
Poictiers the cowardly nobles did not betray their king and 
sell their country? Shame, shame upon France! & the 
yilleins had fousht at Poictiers instead of their lords, history 
would have had to tell another tale, and this young tiger or 
England, this Black Prince, Edward, would now be in chains 
in Paris. Out upon it, I say, that we should thus be sold by 
dastards into the hands of our enemies!" - 

He had s^ken so yehemenUy that his companimi had not 
an opportunity to interrupt him, though he nad been very 
willing so to do. The moment the other stopped, however, 
he exclaimed, " No, Caillet, no! you are wronff, you are quite 
wrong. Who does not know that courage without conduct is 
nothing? Look at our own King John: did not the great 
prince who conquered him pronounce that he had done to the 
utmost his duties as a knight? Did you not hear the herald 
tell in the castle-hall how the Enslish prince himself served 
him the cup at supper, and declared that he had won the ^ime 
of the best Knight m that day^s battle ? Then look at our own 
noble lord, found upon the field with twenty wounds upon 
him: was that like a coward, Caillet? All the eight thou* 
sand noblemen who died where they stood, did they show any 
lack of courage?" 

" No," repued Caillet, with a bitter sneer curling his lip ; 
^* no, they certainly did not. But what think you, Albert, of 
the twenty thousand who fled without striking a stroke? what 
think you of the thousands and the tens of thousands — ay, the 
hundreds of thousands — ^that were seen flying over the plains 
of Poitou, with nothing but their own fear pursuing them? I 
have said, and say agam, that at Poictiers France was sold to 
England, not for gold, but for a worse price — ^fear!" 

^^Nay, nay," rephed his companion; ^^you do them wrong. 
Have we not all heard how often, in every period of history, a 
momentary panic has overthrown a host?" 

" Perhaps," replied Caillet, " had you been there, you 
would have fled too." 

The voung man's cheek turned red; but Caillet proceeded 
^elbre ne could reply, addmg — 
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^ No, Albert, no. Itan well aware you woiild not— there 
is not one iji us that wwdd; and therefore it is that I say, if 
the peasants of Erance had fonght at Foictiers, England would 
not nave won so great a yictory," 

^^ I know net," replied his companion; ^^ I know not that. 
All I am sure of is, tiiat thousands of our nobles did their duty 
gallaotlv, fought well^ fmd if they did not con<;^er, died or 
were taken prisoners when they could resist no more/' 

** And is that all tiiat you are sure of, Albert Denyn?" eon- 
timwd his eompaaion, in a stem and reproachful tone; ^Ms 
that all you hare learned? you, who so lately hare travelled 
all the way to Foietiers to inquire about our lord? Do yon 
not know that the country is in misery and starvation? Do 
yon not know that the peasantry are oppressed and ground 
into the dust? Do you not know that even where the cruel 
lord of the knd spares the countrymen, the bloody hand of 
the adventurers who ravage tiie country plagues them at 
their very hearths with fire and sword? Do you not know 
that the misery, the agony, and the distress of the people can 
reach no higher point? that they labour in the fields with 
their terrified eyes looking round every moment fi)r an 
enemy? that they pass by the chateau and the town in 
haste, lest the scourge of their oppressors should reach them 
on the way? that they dare not sleep even in their wretched 
cabins for fear ^e robbers should be upon them? and that 
they lie through the miserable night in boats moored on the 
river or the lake, lest murder, and violation, and wrong 
should visit their habitations in the darkness? Do you not 
know all this, Albert Denvn? and do you find nothing to 
pity in the state of our brethren throughout the land?" 

^^I have heard that such things do exist,'' replied the 
other, in a sad tone; ^'but on the road to Foictiers I saw 
little of them. I saw the effects of war: I saw desolated 
fields, and people in distress, and much mourning, and many 
a noble castle ruined and destroyed; but the peasant seemed 
to have suffered less than his lord ; and I was told everywhere 
that the adventurers made war upon the palace, but not upon 
the cottage. Yet I say not, Caillet, that your representation 
is not just: I am aware that such ^eat miseries exist; I am 
aware that want and starvation reign in some of the finest 
parts of France; and from my very soul I grieve for and 
jttty the poor creatures who are so sufiering." 

** Ay," said Caillet, in a musing tone, " I have been told 
that on the side of Foictiers the famine is not so bad; but I 
will tell you, Albert, what I myself have seen. I have seen 
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a dying child clinging to the cold breast of its dead motfaett 
and seeking nourishment in yain, while the famished father 
sat by, and saw, and could give no aid, because he had not 
seen food himself for days. This was the first sight I beheld 
when I was lately sent to Brie. A Httle farther on I came to 
a brighter scene, a spot in the hills, which seemed to have es- 
caped'the scourge of war, and to enjoy as much happiness as 
yet remained in France. The fields were rich and plentifiil — 
it was then, you know, the time of harvest — ^and abundant 
sheaves of com loaded the ground. I even heard a peasant 
singing — a sound that had not met my ear for many a day; 
but suddenly I saw a band of men come down firom the neigh- 
bouring castle with carts and waggons, many a train; they 
came into those fields ; they took up that harvest; they loaded 
their waggons therewith; they asked no man^s leave; they 
gave no man an account: all they said was, that it was for 
their lord's ransom — their lord, who had been taken while 
flying like a coward from the field of Poictiers. I turned to 
look for the man who had been singing, and saw him sitting 
with the tears flowing from his eyes, thinking of the coming 
winter and the misery of his wife and children. I rode on as 
fast as I could go, for the sight was terrible to me ; and at 
length I heard the sound of merriment, the tabret and the 
flute, and my heart rejoiced at the sound. Dismounting firom 
my horse, I went into the village to see what good fortune 
could make people so happy in the midst of misery and sor- 
row. It was a marriage going on, and the farmer's daughter 
was being led back from the church to the sound of the pipe. 
All that her parents could spare had been given to deck her 
out upon her bridal day. She was as fair a young creature as 
ever you beheld, not unlike our own sweet lady of the castle ;" 
and as he spoke Caillet fixed his eyes keenly upon the coun- 
tenance of his companion, repeating, " not unlike, I say, the 
Lady Adela. Her bridegroom walked beside her, and ever 
and anon he turned to gaze upon her, thinking that she was 
bis own, and never to be parted from him again. But at that 
moment came by a gay troop, with glittering garments, and 
gold, and furs, and all the good peasants bowed them lowly 
down before the lord of the village and his guests. So the 
noble stopped to speak, and to gaze upon the peasant's daugh- 
ter in her bridal finery ; and he said a world of gallant things 
to her, and told her she was as fair as any lady in the land ; 
and then she blushed to hear such praises, and looked lovelier 
than before. At length he went away ; but ere he had been gone 
half-an-hour, his people came down to summon the young 
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bride up to the castle, without father, or brother, or mother, 
or husband ; and when she trembled and would not go, they 
took her by force ; and when the hridegroom strove to rescue 
her, they struck him with a partisan upon the head, and left 
him as one dead upon the ground." 

." And was he dead?" exclaimed Albert with his eyes flash- 
ing fire; "and was he really dead?" 

"I know not," answered the other coldly, but in his heart 
well pleased to see the eagerness which he had raised in his 
companion ; " I know not. It was no business of mine, you 
know, Albert; they were but peasants — ^villeins— serfs. ' How 
now, Jacques Bonhomme?' cried the lord's bailifi^ as he struck 
the bridegroom on the head with his partisan. ^ Dare you 
resist my lord's will?' and I heard the iron strike against the 
bone of his skull." 

" But was he dead? What became of the bride?" demanded 
Albert eagerly. " You did not leave them so, Caillet? Wa& 
he dead, I say?" 

" Better for him if he had been," repUed Caillet, in a solemn 
tone : " he lived, but how long I know not. His bride did not 
return for several days, and she was dead ere I passed by 
again." 

Albert Denyn pressed his hands upon his eyes, and renuuned 
for several minutes in deep thought. Caillet took care not to 
disturb his reverie, adding not another word to those whi(^ 
had produced the effect he wanted. At length Albert raised 
his head suddenly, and started up from the spot where they 
were sitting, exclaiming, "It is time that I should go, Caillet; 
it is time that I should go." 

"Nay, nay," replied the other; "you have half-an-hour 
yet, and I have much to say ; but I know whither you would 
go, and I cannot blame you. Though I grieve for you, 
Albert, I cannot blame you, for she is well worthy of love." 
, "Who? What do you mean?" exclaimed Albert Denyn. 
" I know not what you would say, Caillet." 

"You know right well, Albert Denyn," replied Caillet; 
"but don't let me pry into your secrets. Once we were 
friends, but now you give me not your confidence ; and yet I 
wish you well and would fain see you happy. You might be 
so, too, were you other than you are ; but they have taken 
care so to enthral you with prejudices, that I fear you will 
not dare to strive for the prize, were you even certain of 
winning it." 

Albert gazed at him for a moment, and then resuming his 
eat, once more covered his eyes with his hands, and seemed 
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to fall into deep thought. Caillet also bent his look upon tiie 
ground in a musing mood; but he turned his gaze from time 
to time for a single moment upon his young companion, eal- 
culating all that was passing within, till at length, judging 
that what he had said had worked in his mind an^ciently, he 
once more renewed the subject. 

" I cannot blame you, Albert," he said, " and you might be 
happy if you would; but with your feelings and your thoughts 
in regard to our^tyrant masters, what you dream of is mad- 
ness, and every thought that you give to her is but addii^ to 
your own misery." 

" And it is madness in you to speak thus, Caillet," replied 
Albert, suddenly rising again ; " utter madness ! You know 
not what you speak of. You do not know my feelings nor my 
thoughts. You fancy that I imagine things impossible, when 
no such ideas eveif enter into my mind. It is frenzy, William 
Oaillet : I tell you it is sheer frenzy in you to talk thus, and 
would be worse in me to listen to you." 

" Stay, Albert; stay yet a moment," replied Caillet, laying 
his hand upon his arm. " You must listen to a few words 
more, as you have heard so much already. You need not go 
to the castle yet: the captal is with the Lady Adela; and if I 
judged his looks last night aright, he will not thank the man 
who interrupts him. You may well spare me a few minutes 
more ; and ere you again say that I know not the feelings of 
your heart, be a little more sure that the assertion is true." 

" You do not know, you cannot know," answered Albert 
vehemently, but still with a sudden degree of hesitation and 
sinking of his voice, which showed the keen eye of his com- 
panion that he was afraid the inmost thoughts of his bosom 
were really discovered. Gently drawing him by the arm, 
Caillet made him once more sit down by him, saying, "Albert 
Denyn, it is a friend who speaks to you. Listen, and I will 
show you what I know, or, if you like the term better, what 
I fancy." 

" You are wrong — ^you are wrong," replied Albert as he sat 
down; "but speak on if you will — ^it matters not: I am not 
the madman that you think." And while his companion pro- 
ceeded, he gazed forward upon vacancy with an abstracted 
air, as if he would fain have persuaded himself and Caillet 
that he was utterly indiflferent to the subject of discourse. 

His keen companion was not to be deceived, however ; and 
he went on, saying, "Do you think, Albert, that I have gone 
on in the same dwelling with you, except during the time that 
you have been away at the abbey, for nearly ten years, with- 
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out knowinff somethinff of your mind and character ? Do vou 
think that 1 have lived with you so intimately the last four 
years, watching you every day, marking your every action 
and hearing your every word, without knowing the passion 
that has heen growing up in your heart — without seeing that 
in some sort it is retumcil?" 

" Hush ! hush, Caillet !" replied his companion. "Returned ! 
what mean you by returned? But I must not pretend to mis- 
understand you. Yet you are mistaken; in aU this ^ou are 
mistaken. Passion ! It cannot be passion that I feel ; it is too 
humble, too lowly, too hopeless. Oh, no, Caillet, no! call it 
by some other name — deep, deep devotion, if you will — ^re- 
spect, admiration, love: yes, love; love such as the most 
humble may feel for the highest, but love without even a 
dream of hope, without an expectation, without one presimip- 
tuous thought. Oh, no, Caillet, no! call it not passion — ^that 
is not the name." 

He spoke with great agitation and eagerness, and when he 
had done, pressed his hand upon his brow and bent down his 
head upon his knee. 

" Call it what name thou wilt, my good Albert," replied 
Caillet, with a slight sneer : " thou art far more learned than 
I am, though the chaplain vowed I was a good scholar too. 
But I say, call it what thou wilt. So that my meaning is clear, 
it is all the same to me." 

"Returned!" continued Albert Denyn, again raising his 
head, and heeding not the words of his companion, but going 
on in the train of his own thoughts; " returned I Yain, vain 
imagination! Surely, Caillet, Satan must have put such a 
vision in vour mind to tempt and grieve me. Oh, no ! as we 
have spoken thus far, I must speak farther. I believe you 
love me, Caillet: I am sure, at least, you would not injure 
me ; and I will not deny that to me there seems about that 
sweet lady^s looks, and words, and movements, some spirit 
almost divine, which hallows the very ground on which she 
sets her foot. How often have I stood and watched for the 
hour of her coming forth, as weary travellers look for the 
rising of the sim ! How often have I stood when I could not, 
or dured not, join th^ gay cavalcade, to gaze upon her from 
some distant tower, as she followed her father while he flew 
his hawks over the plains round about ! How often have I 
contented myself, since I have lately been at the abbev, by 
standuig in yon meadow opposite, and watching the light in 
her chamber window, and uiinking that she sat there at her 
orisons, while I, too, prayed heaven to pour its blessings on 
herl" ^ 
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^^ And bas she not marked that service, that deyotion?*' said 
CiuUet, more in the tone of an assertion than a question. *' *' Has 
she not marked it, and rewarded it with smiles such as she 
bestows on none of all the household but yourself?" 

"Smiles !" replied Albert; "oh, yes! she smiles kindly and 
sweetly, because she sees that I would fain please and serye 
her ; but they are cold, cold smiles, Caillet — cold to what I 
feel. It is but the approbation that she gives to the devoted 
servant of her house; a passing casual glance, with one kindly 
look upon him who the moment after is altogether forgotten, 
but who never forgets her — ^no, not for one moment through- 
out the livelong day. Yes, Caillet, you have seen her smile 
upon me gently and placidly, but as the moon shines on the 
water — bright sweetness, without warmth. Oh, no, Caillet, 
no! that is no return for sensations such as mine." 

Caillet laughed, and answered, " And yet you disclaim all 
passion, Albert! You own, however, that she smiles upon 
you, and all who see her know it. You acknowledge, too, 
that you love her, and none who have eyes and see you near 
her can doubt it. Nor do I deny that she is worthy of all de- 
votion, though she deals proudly with me, as you well know. 
Though, when she passes by me, her head is carried more 
haughtily, her eye assumes a deeper fire — ^though to me she 
takes all the air of one of the proud tyrants of the land — ^yet 
I deny it not — ^nay, I willingly allow — that her beauty is 
worth the attachment of any one, whether rich or poor, noble 
or serf." 

"Oh! more than her beauty," exclaimed Albert; "her 
gentleness, her kindness, her true nobility of nature — these 
are worth love indeed. Were she not beautiful, I could love 
her fully as well." 

Caillet smiled again. " Had she not been beautiful," he 
said, "would you have ever felt so, Albert?" 

" Oh, yes !" replied the other, " beyond a doubt. How 
many things would have made me love her ! how many acts 
of kindness has she shown me ! how much goodness that I 
have not deserved! Thanks be to God that I have neither 
known sickness nor much care in life; but when her father's 
horse struck me on the shoulder and .cast me down upon the 
ground, what a cry she gave, and sprang forward to see if I 
were hurt ! When have I asked for any favour at the hands 
either of our noble lord or the good prior without her second- 
ing my prayer and ensuring its success ?" 

"And yet," said Caillet, " you would have me think that 
she does not return your affection?* 

^ I say again, it is but simple kindness that she feels," re- 
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plied Albert: "when I tell these things I speak selfishly. Are 
there not a thousand other motives for loying her besides 
these ? I will ask you, Caillet, you yourself, who judge so 
harshly — ^I will ask you, I say, whether there was ever any 
one so tender, so gentle, so beneficent to ^very one who ap- 
proaches her ? Have we not all seen her tend upon the sick 
bed of a poor peasant with as much care as if that peasant had 
been a prince? Do you not remember, when the poor girl 
Marritonne died, how night after night she sat by her bedside, 
watching her pale face and giving her the cool drink to quench 
the terrible thirst that she endured ?" 

"I know nothing of it," rephed Caillet, somewhat impa- 
tiently; "I visited not the girl's sick chamber; and you, good 
Albert, can but know this tale from the report of some of the 
serving- women." 

" Nay, nay," replied Albert, " not from their report, but 
from my own eyesight, Caillet ; for I was sent many a time 
by my good lord to call the lady from a task which he feared 
might injure her health. Twice, too, I went with him my- 
self; so 'that I speak from my own knowledge, Caillet, and 
not from the tales of any one, however true those tales might 
be. But why should I pause upon one instance? Do not ycHi 
as well as I know a thousand such acts ? You do not doxfbt 
them any more than I do, Caillet. You but afiect to do sO." 

"Nay," answered Caillet, "I neither doubt nor afiecf a 
doubf. Have I not already said that I hold her to be worthy 
of the love of any one, and only grieve, good Albert, that you 
are mad enough to love her, or foolish enough not to take the 
way of winning her ?" 

"Winning her!" exclaimed the other with an indignant 
scoff; "you are indeed mad now, Caillet, to talk of such a 
diing. We have heard, it is true, of rich peasants marrying 
the daughters of poor lords ; and the fabliau of the Villein and 
the Lady shows us how the daughter of a noble can shrink 
from such a union. But for a poor peasant like me, depend- 
ing solely upon his lord's boimty, without even a title to claim 
that, as I was not bom on this good lord's lands — ^for one whom 
he first received and protected from charity, whom he has 
educated from kindness, and who is wholly indebted to him 
for his daily bread — ^for such a one, I say, to dream of winning 
one whom the whole coimtry is ready to seek — ^for whom 
knights, and nobles, and the princes of the land might well 
lay lance in rest — ^were somewhat worse than madness, Cail- 
let. Try not to put such visions into my mind. You know 
•8 weU as I that such things are quite impossible." 
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"I know the contrary,*' replied Caillet in a calm, deter- 
mined tone. " I know that they are possible — quite possible ; 
but I will admit that they are impossible to you, for you wiU 
not take the means to bring that prize within your reach 
which is but a short distance &om your grasp. I see that it 
is so ; and though I do not regret that I have spoken to you 
thus, yet I fear, Albert, I fear for your own happiness that it 
will be in vain. Come, let us go back." 

The companions then walked slowly towards the castle, 
both musing and silent for some way; though Caillet, not- 
withstanding the air of indifference which he assumed, watched 
the countenance of Albert eagerly though stealthily, and tried 
to read thereon each passing emotion which the dangerous 
words he had uttered called up in his young comrade's heart. 
He spoke not, however, thinking that he had said enough for 
the day, an^ that at some after period he might return to the 
same theme. 

But Albert himself was too much moved by all that he had 
heard to let the subject drop there ; and ere they had reached 
the foot of the slope, he said, "Would to heaven, Caillet, that 
you had not spoken to me all you have this day, or that you 
had said more T' 

"I will add more if you desire it," replied his companion. 
" I know that with you I am safe in uttering all that I think; 
but as to your wishing that I had not spoken at all, that is a 
weak wish, good Albert. Why should you entertain it ? Is 
it because I have made you look into your own heart, and see 
things in it that you never beheld before ? Is it because I 
have made you look around at your situation, and shown you 
that you are placed within reach of honour and happiness, 
where great glory and joy and a bright name are to be gained, 
if you will but seek them, although tiiere be difficulties and 
dangers in the way, strong resolutions to be taken, and great 
exertions to be made ?" 

" I fear no difficulties, I fear no great exertions," exclaimed 

.Albert, eagerly; " but you have not shown me this " 

Caillet went on, however, without heeding, his fine coun- 
tenance assuming an expression even more stem than that 
whkh it usually bore. " Or is it because I have placed before 
your eyes that which every Frenchman should know, what- 
ever be his rank, whatever be his class ; namely, the dreadful 
state to which the land has been reduced by the baseness of 
the class that call themselves noble ; because I have shown 
ycm how shamefully they abuse the power that they shame - 

" 'y possess — how the poor peasant groans throughout the 
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land — and how dark a debt of crime and sorrow is daily accu- 
mulating against the rich, the powerful, and the great, which 
must one day be paid, and that ere many years be past?" 

Albert heard the latter part of CailleVs speech in silence ; 
but in the end replied, after musing a moment or two over 
what had been said, " Caillet, I do not understand you clearly; 
but it is none of aU these things that I wish I had never 
heard. The words you have spoken this day have kindled 
thoughts in my mind which but for you could never have 
been there. You are right well aware that Hope once roused 
can sleep no more, and that whatever she has seized remains 
in her grasp for ever. Why or wherefore you know best ; 
but I see, Caillet, I see clearly that you have carefully tried 
to raise hopes in my bosom wnich should never be there, and 
which it must now be the study of my life to forget. Would 
to heaven you had never done this ! But as you have, you 
must tell me why it has been done, why you should seek to 
encourage feelings that you know can but make me miserable 
— thou^ts that are worse than idle vanity — that are wicked, 
presumptuous, evil." 

Caillet gazed upon him for a moment in silence ere he re- 
plied, with a look that had something contemptuous in it. 
The expression of scorn, indeed, was so constantly upon his 
countenance, that it was difficult to tell whether the curl of 
his lip proceeded from some secret emotion of the mind or 
merely from an accidental movement of the features; but 
Albert, who knew him well, saw that look, and was not 
pleased with it; and although it passed away in a moment, he 
remembered it when it was gone, and recalled it afterwards, 
when many circumstances had changed their relative position 
to each other. 

"My answer to your question," said Caillet at length, "is 
very simple. I have done all this that you say, in the hope 
of promoting your happiness. I have done it because the 
feelings that you speak of need not necessarily produce evil, 
or sorrow, or disappointment ; because, if you would yield to 
reason, give your own mind sway, and exert those talents that 
God has bestowed upon you, the very wishes and the hopes 
that you entertain might lead to the greatest results, and be 
beneficial both to yourself and to your country." 

" Still, still," replied Albert, " I know not what you mean. 
I must hear more, Caillet; I must hear all." ^ 

" You shall," answered Caillet; "you shall hear all, Albert, 
and I would fain tell you all now; but, lo! there comes the 
train of the good prior over the hill, and we must both return 

J 
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to the chateau. One word, then, for all, before we go. The 
state of misery in which France exists cannot endure much 
longer ; the bondage in which we, the peasantry of France, 
are kept must soon come to an end. Ere long the rights now 
withheld will be struggled for and regained; men will recover 
the privileges of men, and will cast from them the yoke of 
others not more worthy than themselves. We are on the 
eve of great events ; and wheh they come to pass, if you but 
choose the side of honour and freedom, you will win your own 
happiness, as well as give happiness to thousands. I ask you 
to take no active part," he continued, seeing a cloud come 
•over his companion's brow at the vague hints which he gave 
— " I ask you to take no active part as yei^ but merely to watch 
events as they arise, to judge sanely and act nobly." 

As soon as he had uttered these words, Caillet, fearful that 
anything more might startle and alarm his companion, left 
wliat he had said to work out its effect, and to familiarise the 
mind of Albert Denyn with thoughts of change and strife, 
with which ideas he nad, as we have seen, contrived to mingle 
hopes and expectations the most likely to have effect upon a 
young and inexperienced mind. Without pausing, then, to 
permit any further questions to be addressed to him at the 
time, he hurried his pace back towards the castle, which they 
reached not long before the arrival of the train of horsemen 
whom they had seen coming over the hill. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The sweet hours of the morning! There is nothing on eartfip 
like the sweet hours of the morning! It is the youth of the 
day, and the childhood of all things is beautiful. The fresh- 
ness, the unpolluted freshness of infancy hangs about the 
early moments of the dawn ; the air seems to breathe of inno- 
cence and truth; the very light is instinct with youth and 
speaks of hopes. Who is there that loves beauty and bright- 
ness, and does not enjoy the early hours of the morning? 

Such, at least, was not the case with the Captal de Buch. 
Of all the heroic followers of that heroic prince whose deeds 
occupy so great a space in the annals of British glory, one of 
the most feeling, one of the most imaginative, one of the most 
chivalrous, m the best and highest sense of the word, was that 
famous leader, who led the small body of horse which by a 
sudden and unexpected charge contributed so much to win 
the battle of Poictiers. His whole life proved it, and his death 
not less so. 

Although I know not that he has left anything like verse 
behind, yet it is evident that his heart overflowed with the 
true spirit of poetry ; and often in the camp or the fortress, 
when he had spent a great part of the night in watching, he 
would rise betimes like any common soldier in the army, to 
mark the bright dawning of the day and enjoy all the fresh 
beauties of the early morning. It was so even now in the 
Castle of Mauvinet ; and with the first stirrers in the place 
he was on foot, and gazing forth from the window of his 
chamber upon the clear grey coming of the autumnal day. 
Each object that his eye rested on suggested some new train 
of thought, excited some fresh current of feelings; and he 
stood for more than an hour, sometimes turning his eyes upon 
the soldiers below as they wrestled and pitched the bar, some- 
times gazing up towards the hills, and marking the gleams 
and shadows which the floating clouds cast upon the meadows 
and the woods. 

In his fanciful mood he compared those meadows and woods 
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to man and his ever- changing fate and fortunes, "now looking 
bright and smiling, now plunged into gloom and obscurity, 
and all by objects which are but vapour, blown hither and 
thither by the breath of accident. For the autumn colours 
of the woods, too, he would have a hkeness ; and he thought 
that that rich brown was like the hue of mature life, when 
the vigorous fruits of judgment and experience are succeeding 
to the green leaves and fresh flowers of youth. All things, 
in short, excited his imagination at that moment, even more 
than was usually the case ; for the fair being with whom he 
had passed a few short hours on the preceding night had 
awakened sensations which always more or less rouse Fancy 
from her slumbers, even in the most dull and unideal breast. 

As he thus stood and gazed, he marked the youth who had 
conducted him hither on the preceding night walking forward, 
as we have shown, with his companion towards the hill; and 
when once his eye lighted on him, he continued to look after 
him, not exactly watching his movements, but with a certain 
feeling of interest for which it was difficult to account. 

*'It is strange," he said to himself, after a time — "it is 
strange how we sometimes feel towards persons, the first time 
we behold them, sensations totally different from those which 
we ever experience towards others — afi'ection, dislike, confi- 
dence, esteem. I remember once being told by an old priest, 
who thought much o^ such things, that when we find such an 
interest suddenly arise in our hearts, without being able to 
discover any real cause either reasonable or unreasonable, we 
may be sure that our fate is some way connected with that of 
the person who has excited it ; and that sooner or later, per- 
haps many years after, our weal or woe will be affected by 
our acquaintance with him. I must hear more of that youth, 
for it is strange why I should experience sensations towards 
him difi^erent from those called forth by any other peasant 
that one meets with every day. AVho is that with him, I 
wonder? — a tall, powerful fellow, who would make a good 
billman in case of need." 

The captal continued to gaze for some time, till at length a 
sewer with one of his own attendants summoned him to break- 
fast ; and descending he found the whole of the party of the 
castle assembled in the hall, except the Lady Adela, who 
sent him kindly greeting, but did not appear herself. 

An old knight, whose years and station placed him highest 
in the household of the Seneschal of Touraine, led the captal 
by the hand to the seat of honour, and then sat down beside 
him. But as it is not the object of this book to describe the 
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particular customs of the day, and rather its intent to deal 
with the men than the manners of the times, I shall pass over 
all the ceremonies of the breakfast, though those were days 
in which ceremonies were not few, and proceed at once to tne 
moment when, the captal having finished his meal and washed 
his hands, the old knight we have mentioned invited him in 
his lady's name to visit her in her own apartment. 

The captal followed willingly enough; and when he saw 
Adela de Mauvinet by the morning light, he thought her still 
more beautiful than on the preceding night. Her young 
brother was with her ; and again and again they both thanked 
him, not only for the good tidings that he had brought, but 
for the kindness which had prompted him to bring them that 
intelligence himself. The captal, according to the custom of 
the day, denied all merit, but yet was not sorry to hear such 
words from such lips ; and as the boy was very like his sister, 
he bestowed on him the caresses that he could not offer to her. 
A shart time thus passed joyfully ; but the interview was not 
destined to be long uninterrupted, for a few minutes after the 
door opened, and Albert Denyn appeared, with a familiarity 
that somewhat surprised the captal. 

He was received by the lady with a smile, which for an in- 
stant made a strange feeling of displeasure pass through the 
warrior's heart, though he would have laughed if any one had 
told him he was in love with the lady, or jealous of the pea- 
sant page. The demeanour of the youth himself was all re- 
spect and reverence ; his countenance was grave, and even 
melancholy, and all his tones were sad. 

"I come, lady," he said, as soon as he entered, "to tell 
you that my lord the prior must be even now at the gates. 
I saw him riding over the hill with a large train, and hastened 
to inform you, as I thought you might wish to meet him on 
the steps." 

"Oh! yes, yes!" cried the Lady Adela joyftdly; "let us 
go, let us go 1 You know my dear uncle already, my lord 
captal," she continued, "and can well judge what joy his pre- 
sence gives me whenever he can come hither." 

"I have seen him but once, sweet lady," replied the captal; 
"but after that once I need no assurance that his disposition 
is one to win love as well as respect from all who know him 
well." 

" You do him but justice," replied the lady, suffering him 
to take her hand to lead her down; "you do him but justice, 
as you will each day feel more and more, when longer ac- 
quaintance shows you his heart more fully." 
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The train of the prior had not yet passed the causeway 
when the Lady Adela, the captal, and the lady's brother, fol- 
lowed by Albert Denyn, reached the steps which led from the 
great gates down to the open space between it and the barbi- 
can. A number of the retainers of the castle were already 
congregated there to receive the brother of their lord ; but 
with confusion somewhat unusual they were gathered into 
separate groups, speaking low together, and fixing their eyes 
with a degree of anxiety upon the troop that approached, 
which was certainly larger than the train with which the good 
prior generally travelled. All made way, however, for the 
lady and her company, and she paused upon the steps while 
the new-comers advanced across the causeway, three abreast, 
and then passed the barbican. 

As they came nearer, however, the eye of the captal lighted 
up with a look of eagerness. The young Lord of Mauvinet laid 
his hand suddenly upon his sister's arm, and the next instant 
Adela herself, with a cry of joy, darted down the steps like 
lightning, and in a moment was clasped in the arms of a noble- 
looking man, who followed close upon the right of the prior. 
Her little brother sprang after her as fast as his young limbs 
would carry him, and he also, with tears of pleasure, was 
pressed to his father's heart, while the acclamations of the 
retainers round about rent the air ; and the glad faces that 
everywhere presented themselves told how truly loved a 
feudal lord might make himself, if he chose to exercise the 
great power that he possessed with benevolence and humanity. 

As soon as he had received the welcome of his children, the 
Lord of Mauvinet turned to the Captal de Buch and greeted 
him as a well-loved friend; but his next salutation, to the 
surprise of that nobleman, was given to the youth Albert 
Denyn. To him the count extended his hand ; and though 
the youth bent down to kiss it respectfully, the seneschal 
pressed his with fatherly kindness, saymg, " I have heard, 
Albert, of all that you did to discover me, or at least to find my 
bones, at the peril of your own life and liberty. I knew, my 
boy, that your love would not fail me, and I thank you much." 

The young man heard him in silence, without venturing a 

word in reply ; but tears rose in his eyes, while his look spoke 

how happy his lord's commendation made him ; and bowing 

low, he retired speedily amongst the throng, with a reverence 

I to the prior as he passed, and one brief glance towards the 

I captal and the Lady Adela. 

From feelings that he could not explain, the captal watched 
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before bestowed on any person of tlie same rank ; but, just 
and generous under all circumstances, he admitted to his own 
heart that the young man^s demeanour fuUy justified that 
affection and esteem which the whole family of his lord dis^ 
played towards him. 

As may well be supposed, after his long absence and sup- 
posed death, there was many a one to claim the Lord of 
Mauvinet's attention, and to congratulate him upon his re- 
turn ; and for all he had some kindly word, which sent them 
away content with the courtesy which they had received. 
Amongst the rest the baron remarked Caillet, spoke to him 
kindly and familiarly, but not in the same terms of confidence 
and regard which he had used towards Albert Denyn. His 
notice, however, called the attention of the captal to the 
striking person of the young peasant; 'and he gazed at him 
for some time, examining with keen and experienced eyes a 
countenance which might well afford matter of curious spe- 
culation. 

It appeared that the result was not satisfactory to the cap- 
tal, for his brow became slightly contracted; and walking 
beside the prior's mule, he asked him, ^^Who is that strong, 
good-looking youth, my lord prior, with whom your brother 
is now speaking?" 

"His name is Caillet," replied the prior: ** he is a young 
man of great talent, born on my brother's estates in Beau- 
voisis. The good chaplain tried to make a priest of him, but 
failed— not for want of quickness on the part of his scholar, 
but from somewhat too great quickness and a strength of de- 
termination not easily mastered. What he thought nt to study 
he acquired with surprising ease, and much he learned that 
good Father Kobert would fain have prevented ; but what he 
did not choose to apply to, nothing on earth would make him 
look at." 

"I should judge so," replied the captal, *'from his face : a 
sturdy and determined spirit is written in every line, and no 
slight opinion of himself." 

"He IS not humble," replied the prior, but made no other 
comment. 

When they had passed on into the chateau, one of the first 
tasks of its lord was to beseech the Captal de Buch to spend 
some short time as a guest in the Castle of Mauvinet ; and, 
to say the truth, the captal had no strong inclination to re- 
fuse; for bright eyes were there which had about them a 
strange fascination, that the heart of the gallant knight was 
not well calculated to resist. He agreed willingly, then, to 
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spend ten days with his nohle prisoner in the forest sports of 
those times ; and the Lord of Mauvinet sincerely rejoiced to 
secure the society of one whom he had learned to love and 
to respect during the tedious hours of his captivity in Eng- 
land. 

Let us leave the count for a time, however, in the embraces 
of his children and the first delighte of his return, and turn to 
others with whom we shall have more to do than even wiUi 
that nobleman himself. The captal, on his part, knew that 
there are moments when the society of any one, however 
friendly, may be a restraint upon feelings which require lull 
indulgence ; and not long after they had entered the castle he 
drew the Prior of Montvoye aside, saying, " You have ridden 
far this morning, my good lord prior, otherwise I would claim 
your company for a walk in the sunshine vonder under the 
castle wall ; but if you will be a guest of my chamber for 
half-an-hour, I would fain ask you a question or two about 
my young guide of last night, and make you a proposal about 
him, which may perhaps meet your views and his, perhaps 
not, but which you shall decide when you have heard it fully," 

" I am no way fatigued, my good lord," replied the prior, 
*' and will willingly be the comrade of your walk. Albert is 
as good a youth as ever lived, and right gladly shall I hear 
anything for his advantage." 

Leaving the count and his children, then, alone, the prior 
and the captal issued forth, and took their way through the 
many square courts of the castle, into the depth of which, 
enclosed as they were by tall buildings, the sunshine rarely 
found its way, except at noon, till they issued forth by one of 
the posterns upon the meadow under the walls, which we have 
already more than once mentioned. They there again paused 
to gaze at the scene around, both enjoying greatly the pic- 
turesque beauties of the landscape. 

It would be an egregious mistake to suppose that in that 
age, however rude and barbarous in some respects, there did 
not exist a love for, and fine appreciation of, all that is beau- 
tiful in this world in which our lot is cast. The very archi- 
tecture of the time shows that such a feeling of the graceful 
and the sublime existed : the fifteenth century followed soon 
after, with all its miracles of art; and even at the time of 
which I speak, there was many a person living who had in 
his own bosom as much of the spirit of the picturesque as a 
Prout or a Turner, though he had not a knowledge of how 
to represent for others that which he felt so keenly. 

After having gazed, then, for ^ome moments over the fair 
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prospect which was to be seen from the meadow, the eaptal 
turned to the prior to resume the subject of their discourse, 
first commenting for a moment, as was natural, on that which 
had just occupied his attention. "This is as sweet a spot, my 
lord prior," he said, "as ever I beheld— cahn, bright, and 
beautiful." 

"Heaven keep it peaceful, too!" repKed the prior. "We 
have as yet luckily escaped here many of the horrors of war, 
and I trust it may be long ere we know anything of that de- 
solating power. But you, of course, noble eaptal," he con- 
tinued, " cannot look upon the sad pursuits of strife with the 
same horror that I do." 

"I suppose not, good father," replied the eaptal: "each 
man has in this world his vocation ; and I cannot but think 
that war, when honourably waged and justly undertaken, is • 
the most noble calling that man can have. So it would seem, 
too, thinks the youth of whom we were speaking. From what 
you said, I took an interest in him, and I asked him some 
questions on the road last night. His answers pleased me 
well : he seems franl^and true. But I have lived long enough 
in the world, good prior, to know that frankness is sometimes 
assumed as one of the cunningest cloaks for cunning; and I 
would fain know from you what is this youth's real disposi- 
tion." 

" He is truth and honour itself, my lord," replied the prior. 
"In no rank have I ever found so much sincerity, so much 
unvarying uprightness of heart, so scrupulous a regard for 
plighted faith, so knightly a scorn of falsehood." 

" The character you give him is high indeed," replied the 
eaptal; "doubtless, too, he is brave: at least he has the air, 
the eye, of a brave man." 

" Ay, and the heart," answered the prior. "After that sad 
field of Poictiers, when terror and consternation spread over 
the whole kingdom, and every day brought past this place 
parties of ftigitives, each full of wild tales of English bands 
pursuing, ravaging the country round, and slaying all they 
met with — ^when the dauphin himself scarcely dared to pause 
for half-an-hour to take some light refreshment here, and 
when his own attendants told the same tale of the whole land 
being covered by your troops — that lad, when no other would 
CO, went boldly to the very field of Poictiers itself to seek his 
lord, and at no persuasion would take the cognisance of the 
house of Mauvinet from his bonnet." 

" He was quite safe," said the eaptal; "we warred not with 
peasants." 
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"True, my lord; true, m^ lord," replied the prior; "but 
that sad disease, terror, has its delirium, like all other fevers; 
and our peasantr^r fled as fast as many of their lords, or even 
faster. It was vain to argue, it was vain to reason with them. 
Day after day brought new rumours, each more wild and 
foolish than tne former. No man consulted his understand- 
ing; no man believed aught but the last tale of terror which 
the day brought forth ; and in some parts of the country the 
fields and villages were quite deserted. Why, the very ferries 
over the river were in many places left without boats or boat- 
men. But in the midst of all this Albert pursued his way, 
and searched for his lord far and near for several weeks." 

"He is such as I thought him," replied the captEd; "and 
what I was going to propose as a favour to him, I shall now 
ask, my good lord, as a favour to myself. His taste it seems 
is for arms. In France he can never hope to rise higher than 
a mere common soldier of some commune, or at best the con- 
stable of a band of burgesses. In England such distinctions 
are not to be foimd. The noble, it is true, are still noble, but 
we have no such things as villeins; they have been long done 
away in that land, though at one time the custom did exist 
there as well as in France. With us in Gascony there are 
villeins enough ; but if you will give the youth to me, he 
shall serve in my band till I can get him better service in 
England. And as I must pass my leisure time whilst this 
truce exists in seeking some feats of arms elsewhere, doubt- 
less he may gain some renown, which will obtain for him 
consideration in a country where great deeds are always 
honoured, let the doer of them be whom he may. This is 
the proposal that I have to make, my lord prior, in regard to 
your young client. I thought of offering it last night when 
you spoke about his wish for arms, but I judged it better to 
wait till I had seen farther. What say you? shall it be so?" 

Somewhat to the surprise of the Captal de Buch, the prior 
hesitated ere he replied, and then answered, "I must consult 
my brother first, my good lord. It is he who brought up the 
youth, not I: he has only been resident with me since the 
battle, when I thought it best that he should be at the abbey." 

"May I inquire, ^ood father," demanded the captal, "was 
there anything in his conduct to show that he could not be 
trusted except under your eye?" 

"No, no," answered the prior, eagerly; "nothing of the 
kind, my good lord. But my brother, who had his own views 
for him, being supposed dead, I saw no fate before him but 
the cloister or the priest^s office, and it was with the object of 
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proTiding for him thus that I took him. Now, however, that 
the count has 'returned in safety, he of course must act as he- 
fore ; and I must either refer you to him, or consult with him 
upon the subject myself, before I give you a reply." 

"Consult with him by all means," answered the captal. 
**K you think what I have proposed advantageous for the 
youtn, well. I am ready to do my best for him. If not, it is 
well also : only I do beseech you, my good lord prior, do not 
make him a priest against his will ; for if you do, the com- 
munity will suffer fully as much as himself" 

" Far be it from me," replied the prior, smiling, "and I feel 
very sure that I might at once accept your offer; for I know 
that my brother seeks nothing but Albert's good, and your 
proposal is most generous and kind. Nevertheless, there are 
some things to be considered, of which I will speak with you 
more hereafter; but in the mean time I thank you gratefully 
on Albert's part for the bounty that you show him." 

The captal bowed somewhat stiffly ; for from what the prior 
had said the day before, he had not doubted that he would 
eagerly avail himself of any means to promote the young 
peasant's wishes for a military life ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the offer of the knight was one that might well be 
received with gladness, even by a youth of the very highest 
rank. Renown in arms was then the first claim to reverence 
from all classes ; and the fame of the captal as a commander 
was scarcely second to that of any one in the days wherein he 
lived. In that famous order of chivalry which, both from its 
priority in point of time and the renown of those who have 
borne it, leaves every other but a mere shadow — I mean the 
Order of the Garter — his name stands fifth amongst the foun- 
ders, and with only one subject between him and princes of 
the royal blood; and in those times that distinction was held 
far higher than even now. Well might the captal think that 
the offer he made in favour of a mere French peasant was one 
of no slight kindness ; and well might he feel somewhat sur- 
prised that the prior should receive it with any hesitation, 
however slight. He pressed the matter no fartner, then, at 
the time ; but after speaking gravely with his companion on 
other subjects, he returned with him to the hall, jested for a 
few minutes with some of the French gentlemen present, dis- 
played his great muscular powers and skill in one or two feats 
of strength, and then retiring to his chamber, was heard sing- 
ing to an instrument of music, which was always borne with 
him by one of his train. At dinner, too, he was somewhat 
grave ; but idRterwards, as the shades of evening were begin- 
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ning to fall, he was seen walking with the prior and the Count 
of Mauyinet, and hearing a lighter countenance, while all 
three ^>oke in somewhat low tones together, and the atten- 
dants kept far behind. They were at this time beyond the 
great moat and under a small hanging wood. As they pro- 
ceeded, something was heard to rustle amongst the brown 
leaves within ear-shot of the pages. " There is a wolf!" cried 
one of the boys, throwing a stone into the covert; but the 
sound instantly ceased, and they passed on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Nearly a fcwtnight passed over in the Chateau of Mauvinet 
without any one incident worthy of remark, and yet there is 
much to tell. The small things of life are often more impor- 
tant than the great, the slow than the quick, the still than the 
noisy. The castle, and the palace, and the church stand for 
years the raging of the wind, the beating of the rain, the red 
Dolt of the, lightnmg, yet crumble down beneath the quiet 
touch of Time, without any one seeing where and when the 
fell destroyer is at work. There may well be no great inci- 
dent, and yet a change the most happy or the most disastrous 
may have taken place in the space of a few short days. 

There was then, as we have said, much to tell, though there 
was no marked event upon which the pen of the narrator can 
dwell. There had been forest sports, tne hunting of the boar 
and the wolf; there had been the flight of the falcon over the 
valleys and the plains around; there had been gay autumnal 
evenings within the castle walls, with the blazing fire, and the 
cheerfm tale, and the song of chivalry and love, and the sharp 
girvente^ and sometimes the merry dance. In fact, the time 
had passed so gaily that one might almost ^ave forgotten the 
terrible state of the country around, had it not been that from 
time to time a report reached the castle of outrages committed 
by this and that band of marauders ; and once rumour brought 
the adventurers so near that the Lord of Mauvinet and the 
Captal de Buch both rode out armed to give them the en- 
counter and drive them forth from Touraine. The report 
preyed false, however, and was in fact merely one of those 
tales df terror which circulated from mouth to mouth through- 
out the land. 

On all these things it is unnecessary to dwell longer, as 
they afford no matter of interest but for those who may be 
incfined to study deeply the manners of the times; but day 
by day, and hour by hour, and moment by moment, feelings 
were coming into the bosom of the Captal de Buch, such as he 
had never before experienced. Ere a week was over, he had 
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fully determined to demand the hand of Adela de Maiivinet, 
and the rest of the fortnight he employed in eagerly seeking 
her regard. 

Love in a young and timid man may often^ from its very 
newness and intensity, baffle its own endeavours ; it may ob- 
scure high talents and bright qualities, and weigh down the 
€ager and the ardent spirit, and even the active and powerful 
mind, so that the lover may appear in the very worst light to 
the person he most wishes to please; but with knowledge 
and experience of the world, and that confidence in one's 
own powers, that just appreciation of ourselves, which nothing 
but such knowledge of the world can give, love produces none 
of those results, but on the contrary stimulates every nerve 
to exertion, acuminates every faculty of the mind and the 
body, and teaches us to display to the very best advantage 
every grace or perfection that we may happen to possess. 

Such, then, was the case with the Captal de Buch. He 
certainly loved deeply and well ; he felt for Adela what he 
had never felt for any one else ; and his whole mind was bent 
upon obtaining her regard. But those very sensations only 
induced him to put forth his great power of pleasing, called 
into activity the vigour of his mind, and taught him to use 
all those means which, he knew right well, are the most suc- 
cessful with the female heart. He was constantly by her 
side when the opportunity presented itself. The tone of his 
conversation was that which seemed best to accord with the 
general character of her own mind; and yet the brilliancy of 
his thoughts, the richness of idea which had been acquired 
by seeing many scenes, mingling with many events, and fre- 
quenting many courts, gave a sort of sparkling efiect to his 
conversation, even when, as I have said, it took its general 
hue from the character of her with whom he spoke. It was 
as if his mind was a made mirror which reflected hers, but 
gave additional brightness to all the images it received. 

And yet — ^for generally in this world there is some fatal 
abatement to the pleasure of the day — there was isomething 
in the manner of Adela that surprised, disappointed, and 
grieved the captal. That she did not dislike his societj' was 
evident; that his words, his manners, and his accomplish- 
ments were justly appreciated by her, was also clear; but 
still there was an indescribable something in her manner 
which showed him that he did not make that progress in her 
heart which he so ardently desired. 

On almost all subjects she spoke with him willingly, cheer - 
^"iV; but there was one on which she spoke not at all. 
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When he talked of love she was silent — love, I mean, in the 
abstract, or with reference to others ; for his own love towards 
her he had never yet ventured to tell. The moment the 
subject was mentioned, Adela replied not unless she was 
forced to do so, and when such was the case answered but 
vaguely, and generally fell into a fit of musing, from which 
the captal found it difficult to rouse her. He Imew not how 
to account for such conduct; it appeared to him strange^ 
and certidnly alarmed him; but still he was sufficiently in 
love to listen eagerly to anything that Hope whispered. He 
thought to himself, "She is so young, she knows not yet 
what love is ;" and still he went on in the same course, with 
little fear of ultimate success. 

To those who knew her well, however, a change might 
have been seen in Adela herself. She had become graver, 
more thoughtful; at times, even somewhat sad. She showed 
no distaste to the society of the captal: how could she to that 
of a man who had saved her father's life, who had been his 
friend in adversity, and who had cheered for him the hoiurs 
of captivity and sorrow? But still there was not that alacrity 
in going forth with him which might have been expected from 
her character in times of old. The bounding joy with which 
at one time she would have sprung to meet the deliverer of 
her parent was no longer seen. 

The count himself remarked that it was so, and he too 
thought it strange, although he doubted not, and could not 
doubt, the affection of his child. Still it struck him as extra- 
ordinary — ^the more so, indeed, from all he knew of Adela's 
character. There were others who marked the difference 
likewise, and on whom it made the same impression. To 
Adela no one said anything, however; and she remained not 
only unconscious that the coldness in her demeanour towards 
the captal had been perceived, but in truth unconscious that 
there was a coldness. Had she known it, she would certainly 
have been greatly grieved; but whether she would have 
changed or not, who can say? 

Thus passed the time with her. With her father it may 
have been somewhat different. It seldom happens, I believe, 
that parents, even the most anxious and careful, become aware 
of the attachments which their children inspire, or of the 
affections which they feel, till the time to prevent the danger 
is over. Loving Adela as he did, the count naturally thought 
that she was worthy of all admiration; and in the captal's 
attention towards her he saw nothing but what might natu- 
rally be expected from so gallant a kntght towards so fair a 

D 
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lady. In the end, indeed, he thonght that there was some- 
times a sparkling brightness in his guest's eyes, which be- 
trayed a greater degree of warmth than the mere courtesy of 
the day required; but he marked it little, though others 
marked it much, and he gave no thought to the question, 
whether it would please him well to see his daughter united 
to the great Englisn leader. 

There was another in regard to whom we must also trac^ 
the passing of the time, although he may seem a very insig* 
nificant personage amongst tiiose of whom we have been 
lately speaking. That personage was Albert Denyn, and he 
had also undergone a change. He, too, had become sad, and 
thoughtful, and gloomy. Smiles had nearly forsaken his 
countenance since the captal entered the Castle of Mauvinet; 
and he was seen, day by day, wandering through the woods 
and over the hills around, with his eyes fixed upon the doll 
ground, as if questioning his mother earth of his hard destiny, 
and finding no reply; or sitting gazing on the hilt of the 
sword, which he, as well as Caillet, tmd seyeral other fa- 
Tourite attendants of the Lord of Mauyinet, were permitted 
to wear — as if demanding why the hand which could use it as 
bravely as any lord in the land should not be held as noble as 
tiiat of others less worthy. 

He seemed to avoid the society of all. The tilt-yard and 
the meadow where the soldiery used to practise, and where 
he himself had a sort of prescriptive ri^t to mingle with 
others of nobler bbrth, now beheld him no more ; and even 
Caillet, who, though he in general sought conversation with 
few in the castle, now looked for every opportunity of speak- 
ing with him, found none without great difficulty, and even 
when he did obtain a moment, met with interruption almost 
as soon as their conference began. 

The captal, from motives secret even to himself, watched 
the yoimg peasant, whenever he happened to be in the same 
chamber with him, and more especially when Adela was 
there ; but he saw nothing but what the youth's station in 
the household of the lady's father warranted. There were 
deep respect and reverence, zeal and affection, in his manner; 
but he was humble and calm withal, witiiout presumption in 
look or word. 

The captal took it for granted in the end that the youth's 
melancholy was habitual, but others knew better; and more 
than one of those who had been accustomed to see him the 
gayest of a thousand gay hearts now questioned him regard- 
ing his sudden gloom. Amongst the rest was the prior ; but 
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the good fatker, forced to reside at the abbey, and paying but 
short yisits to his brother^s castle, saw not many of those 
slighter traits which might perhaps have directed his judg- 
ment aright, could he have watched them; and thus he 
attributed Albert*8 sadness to motiyes very far from the real 
ones. 

"My dear son," he said, one day,* when he was riding 
oyer to the castle, and £)und the youth upon the hills by the 
way, "I haye remarked with grief the gloom that hangs 
upon you; for I cannot but ascribe it in some de^ee to what 
my brother and myself have yielded to, out of kindness for 
ycm, without dreamily that it could produce pain and sorrow 
instead." 

The youth started and turned red, but instantly became 
pale, demandinffy "What mean, you, father? I know not to 
what you can u&ude." 

"Nay, my son," answered the prior, "I saw this sadness 
fall upon you the moment we mentioned what we considered 
the s^enmd oflTer made in your favour by the noble Captal 
de Buch; and I have marked the gloom coming deeper and 
deeper every day since, so that I cannot be mistaken." 

Albert paused a moment, but his heart was too pure and 
too true to suffer him to take advantage of the good prior's 
mistfUce, even to hide the many feelings within his bosom 
that he dared not to avow; and in this, as in all things, he 
spoke the plain truth. "Indeed, dear and noble sir," he 
said, " you are mistaken. When you told me of the gene- 
rouB offer of Uie captal, I became grave, perhaps because my 
heart was filled with two strone emotions— joy to see what I 
had scarcely deemed possible fmfilled, and yet sorrow to part 
with many dear and true friends such as I shall never find 
a^ain. Oh, my lord! can you suppose that, after all the 
kmdness you Imve shown me, I can think of the hour that 
must separate me from your paternal care, perhaps for ever, 
without a painful feeling of apprehen^n and regret? Can I 
either think of leaving my noble lord your brother,, or our 
sweet Lady Adela, without deep grief? Oh, no, my lord! 
This, I assure you, was all that called a shadow over my 
ftce when first you told me of the captal's offer; and since 
then, perhaps other thinj^s — ^fancies, wayward fancies — ap- 
prehensions of never seeing those I love again, or seeing 
them changed towards me — or — or — a thousand idle dreams, 
have made me sad; but this will all pass away when I am 
gone." 

"Fear not, Albert," replied the prior, gazing on him with 
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a look of approbation and regard. "Fear not. We shall 
meet again, and perhaps in happier circumstances than the 
times sidmit of at present. Fear not that you will find us 
changed. We are not of a race that change. Only act 
honourably wherever you may be, and you will learn that 
we are still the same under all circumstances." 

''I trust I ever shall act honourably, my lord," replied 
Albert. " I have but one apprehension, and that is, that I 
may at some time be compelled to lay down those arms which 
I am now about to bear, by being called to use them against 
France ; and should that be " 

"No fear! no fear!" exclaimed the prior: "the captal has 
plighted his word that such an act shall never be required of 
you, my son. If that idea has disturbed you, let it do so no 
more; for you know that his word is never broken," 

The youth kissed the good monk^s hand in sign of grati- 
tude; but, notwithstanding such assurance, Albert was not 
gayer than before. For the day, indeed, he made an efibrt, 
but ere night fell he had sunk back into deeper gloom than 
ever. Even in the hall, after supper, a dark fit of thought 
came upon him, and he stood silent and sad, with his gaze 
^xed upon the pavement, while all were laughing and jesting 
-aroimd, till, suddenly raising his he^d, he found the eyes of 
the Lady Adela resting upon him with a look little less sor^ 
^owful than his own. He started and turned away, and strove 
•for the rest of the evening to assume a more cheerful air when 
he passed the spot where she sat; but the sight of the Captal 
de Buch placed beside her, and striving by every means to 
win her attention and regard, was not calculated to cheer the 
heart of Albert Denyn. 

On the morning following, however, from one of the win- 
dows at which he had watched the sun rise with eyes that had 
not- been closed all night, he beheld the captal and the Lord 
of Mauvinet walk forth together unattended; and knowing 
that at that hour the great hall of the castle was likely to be 
vacant, he proceeded thither to indulge his thoughts more at 
«ase than in the narrow space of the small room which he 
tenanted in one of the turrets. Intense thought may take 
place in narrow chambers: the mathematician may pursue 
his calculations, the philosopher his reasonings, the politician 
his schemes, within the straitest confines; but where strong 
emotions of the heart mingle with the deep workings of the 
brain, the spirit within us eems to pant for space, and the 
movement of the mind requires room for the movements also 
-^^ the corporeal firame. Albert Oenyn felt relieved in the 
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great hall, where he could now be quite solitary: it seemed 
as if the busy thoughts within his bosom found freer play. 
There he walked to and fro for some minutes alone, stopping 
from time to time to gaze out of the window, till at length, 
seeing the captal and the count on their way back towards the 
chateau, he paused for a moment to consider whether he would 
await their coming where he was or retire again to his own 
chamber. He felt, however, that his thoughts at that moment 
were too painful to endure the presence of others, and turning 
away, he passed along the corridor which led from room ta 
room by the principal apartments of the castle, intending ta 
mount to the turret in which he slept by a small staircase at 
the end. 

Ere he reached \the farther extremity of the gallery, how- 
ever, he beheld the Lady Adela coming towards him, and for 
an instant he hesitated what to do; but he soon saw that she 
had remarked his presence, and he advsmced, making a lowly 
bow as he approacned her. 

Adela, however, paused when he came near, cast a hurried 
glance around the corridor to assure herself that they were 
alone, and then said, *^ Albert, what is it that makes you so 
sad? Why are you so changed, so gloomy? Has anything 
gone wrong with you?" 

"Nothing, lady; nothing indeed," replied Albert: "far 
from it — air has gone well — ^well in a way that I could not 
have hoped." 

"Then what is the cause of your gloom, Albert?" she 
asked; "what is the occasion of the melancholy that hangs 
upon you?" 

Albert Denyn was shaken with agitation, so that his very 
limbs trembled; his countenance was as pale as death, and 
his breath seemed to come hard. Adela marked all those 
signs of strong emotion, and as he did not answer, she added 
in a gentle tone, " Nay, nay, Albert, you must speak : we have 
been brought up together almost all our lives, and you will 
not surely refuse to tell me — me, Albert — me you will not 
refuse to tell." 

Albert could bear no more. "Youl you!" he exclaimed. 
" Oh, lady I you are the last that I ought to tell I ^' 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when the Captal de 
Buch entered the gallery alone, and thoughtful, with his eyes 
bent upon the ground. The moment he came in, however, 
he raised his head, and saw Albert Denyn advanciug towards 
him, while the Lady Adela turned away with a glowing cheek 
and agitated air. But Albert had at once regained his calm- 
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ness, as soon as he became aware of the presence of a third 
person; for there was a depth in his sorrow which gare yigonr . 
to every effort of his mind ; and he came slowly but firmly on 
towards the captal, reaching the spot where the knight stood 
at the yery moment that Adela quitted the corridor by an- 
other door. 

In those days there was a sort of parental power in great 
military leaders over the young men ^o attached themselyes 
to them, which gave a right to questicm and to govern them, 
in a way that might not otherwise have been submitted to by 
hot and fiery spirits in the heyday of youth. It was in this 
tone, rather than in that of a master, that the Captal de Buch 
now addressed Albert Denjm, saying, " What has agitated 
the lady, my young firiend?" 

The captal himself was not free from emotion as he spoke; 
but Albert replied calmly, " Why she is agitated, my lord, I 
cannot pretend to inform you. All that passed was, that she 
was kind enough to ask what had made me so sad, and whether 
anything had gone wrone with me. I assured her that such 
was not the case ; but she would not believe my assurance, 
though, as you know, my lord, from your own noble offer, all 
has gone better with me than I ever could have dared to 
hope." 

The captal bit his lip, and then, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, remained in thought for a moment or two. He had 
uius continued till Albert doubted whether he ought to retire 
or wait his further commands, when, rabing his eyes proudly, 
the knight added, " If you are still inclined to accept my offer, 
young man, it would be as well for you to know that I shall 
not remain here many days longer; perhaps even to-morrow 
may be fixed for my departure. Are you still desirous of 
accompanying me or not?" 

Albert gazed in the captaPs face with evident surprise. 
"Most gratefully! most thankfully, noble sir!" he said: "I 
should ill deserve your favour did 1 even hesitate." 

" You are the best judge," replied the captal in a sharp 
tone, and passed on towards his own apartments. 

Albert remained a moment or two where the captal had left 
him, and then, retiring to his own chamber, spent an hour in 
thought. 

Ere we turn to new events, however, and more active scenes 
than those in which we have lately ensaged, we must pause 
to relate the conversation which had taken place between the 
Captal de Buch and the Count de Mauvinet during their 
morning walk — a conversation which, as we have seen, had 
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made the former fcnrget in a degree that courteous kindness 
for which he had ever heen celebrated. 

The captal, on his part, b^an his conference with the count, 
by not unmerited praises of the Lady Adela de Mauyinet; 
and her &ther certainly heard those praises with pleasure, 
although by this time he had learned to apprehend some 
proposal on the part of his Mend, which might give him pain 
eitl^ to refuse or to accede to. He, however, replied cau- 
tiously, and in such a manner as he thought might perhaps 
check expectation; but the captal went on and told the tale of 
his love, ending with a demand of the hand of Adela de 
MauTinet. It often requires more courage to encounter a 
painful proposition such as this than to meet any corporeal 
danger; and the Lord of Mauyinet would more willingly have 
met an enemy in the field than have heard the demand of the 
Captal de Buch. 

S'evertheless, when it was once pronounced, he met it 
decidedly. " My noble lord," he rephed, " and my dear good 
friend, it would be far less grievous to me to lie once more 
upon the field of Poictiers amongst the dead and dying than 
to say what I must say. If I had been asked not many months 
ago," he proceeded sadly, " whether I would ever consent to 

five my child to one who had aided as much as any man now 
ving to overthrow the hosts of France at Poictiers, I would 
hare answered. No; it is a thing utterly impossible — of which 
I can never dream. Those feelings have been changed bv your 
generous kindness. But if any one asks me, even now, whether 
I will consent to give my daughter to a man who still remains 
an enemy of my country, I must repeat these words, No ; it 
is impossible I Could you, my lord captal, quit the cause of 
England, espouse the cause of France, cast from you all the 
ties that have long bound you, and hecome a faithful subject 

of the same land as myself " 

"Impossible! impossible!" replied the captal. ** Never! 
By the side of that noble prince under whose standard I have 
fought for years — ^whose very name is renown, whose spirit is 
chivalry, whose heart is honour, and whose look is victory — 
by him will I stand to the last day of life and glory, in the 
companionship of Edward of England !" 

"I know nght well, my lord, it must be so," answered the 
Coimt de Mauvinet: '" so noble a spirit as yours could never 
ouit, even for the smile of the brightest lady in all the land, 
the standard under which you have won fame ; but, alas I in 
knowing that such will be your conduct, I must also feel that 
my daughter can never be the bride of any one but a Mend to 
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France and an enemy to France's eniemies. My lord captal," 
he continued, ^* think me not ungrateful; but put it to your 
own noble heart how you would act were you placed as I am; 
put it to your own heart, I say, and answer for me truly and 
straightforwardly. As knight, and nobleman, and man of 
honour, I charge you tell me how you would behave." 

The captal stopped suddenly in their progress, bent his eyes 
sternly upon the ground, and for nearly two minutes seemed 
to put the painful question to his own conscience. Then 
starting from his reverie, he wrimg the count's hand vehe- 
mently in his own; and, as if that gesture were sufficient 
answer to the question, he added not a word more; but darted 
back at once to the castle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



When the Captal de Buch had left Albert Denyn in the cor- 
ridor, he walked on straight to his own chamber, passing 
through the ante-room, where some of his pages and atten- 
dants were stationed, and closing the door carefully behind 
him. He then advanced towards a great chair which was 
placed near the window, but he reached it not, pausing in the 
midst of the room and remaining there with his eyes bent 
upon the ground in deep thought. He continued in this me- 
ditative mood for several minutes, perfectly motionless and 
still, though with a knitted brow and heavy air, showing evi- 
dently that the matter of fiis reflections was anything but 
pleasing or calm. At length, however, he lifted his head with 
an air somewhat melancholy, yet somewhat proud, saying 
aloud, as he did «o, " It is well! It is well as it is I Far bet- 
ter not have her hand than not have her love ! Better far, 
better far! Farewell such phantasies! they shall soon be 
forgotten." 

Yet he spoke with a sigh; and after he had done he sat 
down, and seemed to think sadly and bitterly over all that 
had just passed. 

That day had been appointed for a long expedition to meet 
the Prior of Montvoye at a small chapel attached to the abbey, 
some seven or eight miles from the castle, and the captal had 
looked forward to the ride with no small pleasure in the anti- 
cipation. He had thought how he would keep by the side of 
Ajdela de Mauvinet and what he would say — ay, and what she 
would reply; and with the fond fancy of love he had pictured 
to his own imagination her bright looks, and the sunny smile 
that sometimes came into her face when she was well pleased 
with anything that met her ear or eye. But now, alas ! the cap- 
tal's vision was broken, and the prospect of the journey pre- 
sented to him nothing but pain. At one time he hesitated as 
to whether he would go ; but then again he recollected that 
it might seem weak and unmanly in the eyes of the Lord of 
Mauvinet, and even of Adela herself, should he give way to 
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such feelings; and then he thought that, at all events, he 
might enjoy the satisfaction of being with her for the time. 
Thus he would gradually have reasoned himself into once 
more looking forward to the expedition with pleasure, had 
there not been from time to time a painful recollection of the 
glowing colour which he had seen upon Adela's cheek when 
his sudden coming interrupted her conversation with Albert 
Denyn. The remembrance, as I have said, gave him pain, 
and he loved not to let his mind rest upon it; but yet the 
importunate memory thereof would not be denied; and for 
more than an hour he remained calling back every kx^ that 
he had seen pass betwe^i Adela and the young peasant. How 
long he might have remsdned thus I cannot tell, had he not 
been visited at the end of an hour and a-half by the Count de 
Mauvinet himself. 

" The horses are prepared and in the court-yard, noble sir," 
he said, " and I am come to be your esquire ; but I trust that 
you wiU not go this day to do me pleasure if it accord not with 
your own inclination." 

" I am most ready and willing, my lord," replied the cap- 
tal, starting up ; " but I had fafien into a fit of musing. I 
shall be with you in a moment, however;" and making scnne 
slight change in his apparel, he hastened to descend with his 
friend to the court-yard of the castle, where horses and atten- 
dants were already prepared and arrayed to set out upon their 
expedition to the chapel. Amongst the foremost stood the 
beautiful white jennet which had been brought out for Adela 
de Mauvinet; but she herself had not yet come down to take 
her place in the cavalcade. The coimt sent a page to call 
her, and after a moment's delay she too appeared; but it 
seemed to the c^tal, as he gazed at her for a moment, that 
there were traces of tears upon her cheek. They had been 
carefully wiped away, however, and during the ride no dif- 
ference from her ordinary demeanour showed that she had 
been grieved or agitated during that morning. 

When they had passed the drawbridge and the barbican 
and were proceeding over the causeway, three abreast, the 
captal looked round for Albert Denyn, but the youth was not 
with them; and, perhaps with some curiosity to see what 
effect his words would produce upon Adela, he turned to- 
wards the Count of Mauvinet, inquiring, "Where is the 
good youth Albert Denyn? He is not wim us to-d^." 

*' He asked my permission," replied the Lord of Mauvinet, 
" to remain behind, in order to see some cottagers with whom 
^e was placed in his in£mcy after his father's death. They 
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were rery kind to faks, aad Albert is not one to forget kind- 
ness from any one." 

The captal &xed his eyes npon Adela, and then fell into a 
fit of musing, but made no reply to the words of the Lord of 
Mauvinet. He taxed his own heart, however, with want of 
courtesy and benevolence, in £^ling pain at hearing the com- 
mendation of any ^ood man. 

" This is not right," he said to himaelf ; " this is not ri^t 
If the youth deserves praise, praise let him have — ay, and let 
hhn win honour and renown too, if God so wills it." 

Let us not pause in this place upon the expedition which 
was now undertaken by the party from the chateau. The 
dreumstances under which they went were distressing to all 
the principal personages concerned. The feelings of the count 
and the captal may be easily conceived; and could any one 
have seen into the bosom of the fair girl who rode between 
them, her state of mind would have appeared even more 
pain^; for, from various minute facts which had come to her 
knowledge in the course ofihe preceding day, Adela had dis- 
covered that the delivers: of her father entertained towards 
her a passion which she could not return. His conduct had 
lately alarmed her; and though for some time she had striven 
- to shut the facts from, her own eyes, yet the truth had forced 
itself upon her at last, and she had become convinced, not 
only that the captal loved her, but that he would demand her 
haim. What might be the decision of her parent she knew 
not; but she felt but too well that she could never entertain 
ibr the captal that affection which a wife should feel towards 
a husband. When she discovered such sensations in her own 
bosom, her first question to herself was why her heart was so 
eold and indifierent to one well calculated to please and to 
win. He had all that could attract : beauty of person, grace, 
and courtesy of manner; high qualities of mind; dignity and 
oommand in his whole air; he was renowned in arms, kind, 
generous, gay, wise, faithfiil, just, and true of heart : ai^ Adela 
again and again asked herself why it was she could not love 
Mxa, It was early on that morning that these things were 
pasting in her mind; and, busy with such ideas, she had lin- 
gered beyond the hour at which she usually visited her 
other's chamber, to wish him health and hap|nness through 
tiie day. When she went, she found that he was already 
gone forth with the Captal de Buch; and a cold sensation 
came over her heart when she thought of what might be the 
flnl)ject of their conversation. As she was returning she met 
Albert Denyn, as we have shown, and the brief conversation 
whieh w« buve rdated took place between them. After it 
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was over, Adela no more asked herself why she could not love 
the captal, but sat down in her chamber and wept. 

She had su^cient command over herself to prevent the 
feelings of her heart from affecting her demeanour in any 
great degree ; but it may be well believed that her sensations 
were not a little sad ; and the day, which had been intended to 
be a day of pleasure, proved in most respects one of pain to 
almost all the parties concerned. 

When they had visited the chapel, paid their devotions at 
the shrine, and again taken leave of the prior, the Count de 
Mauvinet somewhat hurried his pace ; for several delays had 
occurred during the morning, and the sun was beginning to 
decline. Those were times, too, in which, as we have before 
shown, it was neither safe nor agreeable to travel late at 
night, although the proximity of the Castle of Mauvinet, and 
the general tranquillity of that part of the country, seemed to 
promise the party of the count full security on the way. He 
had with him, too, a stout band of attendants; and the very 
presence of the Captal de Buch was in itself a host. 

The sun had just touched the edge of the sky when they 
again came within a mile of the castle ; but here they were 
detained for some time by an incident of deep interest to the 
Coimt de Mauvinet himself, and little less so in the eyes of 
the captal. They found the road at the top of the hill 
crowded with peasantry of the richer class, wealthy farmers, 
and landholders on the estates of Mauvinet, all dressed in 
their holiday costume, and bearing a certain expression of 
pleasure and satisfaction in their faces that seemed to spes^ 
of some occasion of much joy. Two or three of the principal 
persons were collected in front of the rest; and as the count's 
party approached, one of them advanced a little before the 
others, and respectfully stopped their lord as he was coming 
forward. 

" What would you, good Larchenay ?" said the count, bend- 
ing his head a little, and addressing him with a well-pleased 
air. "Is there anything in which I can serve you, my friend?" 

"Yes, my lord, much," replied the farmer; "and indeed 
we have all met here to make you an humble request, which 
we trust you will not deny us." 

" I am not accustomed, my good Larchenay, to refuse you 
an3rthing in reason," replied the Lord of Mauvinet; " and so 

?;lad am I to find myself amongst you all once more, that I am 
ittle likely to be hard-hearted now." 

"Thanks, then, my noble lord," replied the peasant: "our 

request, I see, is half granted already. We have heard ^hat 

morrow you propose to pay your ransom to the noble 
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Captal de Bucb, yet your faithful peasantry have not been 
called upon to bear a share therein. It was never yet known, 
my lord, that the poor tenants of so noble a gentleman as 
yourself were refiised the right of contributing to redeem 
their good lord ; and we have collected together and brought 
hither our little tribute of gratitude and attachment to one 
who has ever been a kind master to all — who has aided us in 
sickness, has spared us in adversity, and protected us in dan- 
ger. We know not, my lord, the exact sum at which your 
ransom has been fixed; but we have gathered amongst us 
here some ten thousand crowns, which we come to offer with 
a very willing heart." 

The affection of his peasantry brought tears into the eyes 
of the Lord of Mauvinet, and he thanked them in words which 
were evidently not words of course, although he would fain 
have declined the aid tendered to him. ^^The peasantry of 
France," he said, " have suffered too much already, my good 
friends, for me to press upon them more, whatever omers 
may do. This was the reason why I asked no assistance from 
my people : not that I doubted in the least their love for their 
lord, or their willingness to help him in a time of need. Mv 
ransom is provided, my friends; half is ready here, and half 
must be prepared by this time in Beauvoisis ; and as I fixed it 
myself, when my noble friend here, the Captal de Buch, would 
scarcely accept of any, so would I also fain pay it myself, 
although you offer me such aid." The farmer whom he had 
called Larchenay heard him in respectfrd silence, and drew a 
step back with a disappointed air; but an older and somewhat 
ruder-looking man stepped forward, and said in a bolder tone, 
"My lord the count, you have never taken from us more than 
was your due, venr often much less. It is seldom that we have 
an opportunity of showing our thanks. It has pleased God 
that you should be taken prisoner while you were gallantly 
defending your country, and when others nad basely fled and 
abandoned her cause. Depend upon it, my lord, one reason 
why you have thus been suffered to fall into the hands of the 
enemy was, that your faithful peasantry might have an oppor- 
tunity of showing that the poor people of France can be grate- 
ful to those who love and protect them. I beseech you, my 
lord, do not refuse our request, but let us pay our master's 
ransom, right glad as we are to get him back." 

^^Oh, my father!" said Adela, seeing that the count still 
hesitated, ^^pray accept it: I am sure there is not a peasant 
on the land who will not feel happy and proud to have contri- 
buted to your deliverance," 
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^ Well, be it SO, s^ good fiiendtf " said the eounf, wkh a 
ymee tremUing with emotion; *'be it so. It seems as if I had 
gained my liberty twice, when it it my pe<^le that give it me. 
Come then, come to the ch&teau, and we will spei^ more of 
iJl this. I would fain thank you, my friends, better ^xaoi I 
can now, when wOTds fail me and my heart is foil. Liarehe* 
nay, come hither, and as we go assure me, that in these time» 
of difficulty and distress this gift does not press upon yon too 
hardly." 

^^ Oh, noT' replied the good man; ^^on my life it does not. 
Thanks to your kindly care and that oi your good broths, 
there are no peasants in France who have sufiered so little as 
we have done. The enemy has never visited our fields; fk- 
mine has never been felt amongst us : if we ever have wwited 
anything, it has been supplied to us, my lord, by ymir bounty; 
so that we are wealthy as well as contented, and we know tlut 
we owe that wealth to you." 

Thus conversing, the Lord of Mauvinet and his peasantry, 
with the rest of the party which had accompanied mm during 
the day, proceeded slowly back towards the chateau, while the 
sun set, but left the sky glowing with the glory of his depart- 
ing light. They reached the foot oi the slope, and were be- 
ginning to cross the meadows, which extended from the hills 
to the moat of the castle, v^en suddenly a quarrel from a 
crossbow struck the horse of the Captal de Buch, and^the 
noble animid, with the blood flowing in profiision mm a 
wound in his side, reared, and then staggered under his gal- 
lant rider. 

The captal, however, though taken by surprise, sprang to 
the ground before the charger fell, exclaiming, ^'My Lord of 
Mauvinet, that was meant for you. Draw round >your lord!" 

Even while he was speakings more serious cause of alarm 
appeared; far from the nanging wood whidi we have already 
mentioned rode forth at frul speed a large body of men-at- 
arms, bearing down with levelled lances upon the little party 
which was crosrang the meadow. The peasantry were ddence- 
less, and one of the first thoughts of the Lord of Mauvinet was 
for them. He himself and dl his armed attendants, as well 
as the Captal de Buch and his followers, hastened to cast 
themselves into the front and meet the shock of the enemy's 
charge. But the number of the assailants was fax superior to 
their own; and it was very evident firom the order m which 
they came on that they were all experienced men-at-arms. 

"Your horse! your hwse!" cried the captal to one of his 
men: "give me a spear, St. John. Keep tne line there, my 
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menl keep the line ! My Lord of Mauyinet, if you take ground 
a fittle to the right, our flank will be protected hy those trees. 
Stand firm, sfand firm! St. George for merry England!" 

Ahnost as he^ spoke, and while he was yet mounting the 
horse whieh had been brought up for him, the body of adyen- 
turers — ^for such eyidently were the assailants — came up at 
fall speed, expecting undoubtedly to find all giye way before 
them. In this, howeyer, they were greatly mistaken. The 
yeteran attendants of the captal and the Count de Mauyinet 
presented a firm and unwayering fiu^e to the enemy, and the 
captal himself, causing his horse to passage by a hard stroke 
of the spur, at the yery moment when one of the heayy-wmed 
leaders of the enemy^s troop came impetuously upon him, 
suffered the man to dash between him and one of his re- 
tainers; but at the same time, with his shortened lance he 
struck him fiercely in the throat, and hurled him bleeding to 
the ground. 

^^ A good stroke !'* he cried, as gaily as if the dangerous 
strife were but a May-day pastime. "A good stroke! St. 
George for merry England !" 

Notwithstanding the skill of the captal and the Count of 
Mauyinet, and the bravery and determination of their own 
perscmal followers, the advantage was still on the side of the 
adversary, who, besides numbers, had the hill in his fayourf 
ai^ although where the two leaders were the line was kept 
firm and no ground lost, yet even the centre of their short 
phalanx was beginning to waver and ffive wav, when some 
cried aloud, "Tflieyare coming firom the castle! They are 
, coming from the castle!" 

The captal, while he struck down one of the adventurers 
with his heavy sword, turned his eyes towards the Chateau of 
Mauyinet, and saw a straggling band of men galloping oyer 
the causeway at full speed; but far before them was a horse- 
man who seemed every moment to gain ground upon those 
who followed, and the captal thought he recognised, though 
the light was now becoming fdnt, Wie form of Albert Denjm. 

" Courage ! courage, my men !" cried the great leader. ** Aid 
is at hand! Hold firm there in the centre! By heaven, they 
are breaking in! Down with that green plume! Strike him 
on the head, Martin! Down with him! down with him! It 
is too late!" 

And he said truly; for, notwithstanding a vigorous effbrt 
made by the men in the centre to recover their position, a 
stropic hody of^tbe adventurers forced their way through, and 
the Mke wiis completely broken. At that moment, howeyer, 
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the first of the horsemen from the castle arrived, proving, as 
the captal had imagined, Albert Denyn. His body was unde- 
fended, but his head was covered with a plain steel cap, such 
as the commons usually wore in the field, and- in his hand was . 
a heavy battle-axe which he had caught up in haste. His eve 
ran rapidly over the conflict as he came up; and although me 
Lord of Mauvinet cried, "Hither, Albert! hither!" he d&ected 
his course to the rear of the peasantry, forced his way through 
the midst of the frightened multitude, and cast himself be- 
tween Adela and the man in the green plume, who had nearly 
reached the spot where she stood. 

" He is right, he is right!" cried the Captal de Bach, spur- 
ring on his horse, and leading forward the soldiers who were 
near him to attack the flank of the enemy. 

All he could do, however, was to break their line as they 
had broken the small band of the Count de Mauvinet; and 
the whole became a scene of strife, confusion, and disarray, in 
which each man was soon found fighting for his own life, and 
little heeding the proceedings of his comrades. 

In the mean time the retainers of the house of Mauvinet 
were every moment reinforced by fresh arrivals . from the 
chateau; and the adventurers speedily foimd that the day was 
going against them — a discovery which soon led to an attempt 
•to rally their forces and make their retreat in an orderly 
manner. But the party whom they had attacked had become 
aware of their own advantage, and of course were but little 
disposed to suffer them to retire in peace. 

As they drew out and endeavoured to form, the Lord of 
Mauvinet, seeing many of his poor tenants either wounded or 
killed, and indignant at the very fact of an ambush being laid 
so near his own castle, eagerly arrayed his men to pursue the 
assailants, and only paused to give one glance round, in order 
to ascertain that his daughter was in safety. 

At the moment that he thus turned to gaze, she had dis- 
mounted from her horse, and was bending in no slight terror 
by the animaPs side. The space around was not yet absolutely 
•cleared of enemies, but they were now only seeking to retreat; 
and before her stood Albert Denyn, with his foot planted on 
the dead body of the man with the green plume, wno had led 
the party of adventurers which first broke the ranks of the 
vassals of Mauvinet. The battle-axe which had slain him was 
bloody in the youth's hand, and his horse's bridle, cast over 
the other arm, seemed to show that he had sprung to the 
ground for the defence of his yoimg mistress. 

Feeling that Adela was now ssSe, the count hesitated no 
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longer, but muting his men with those of the captal, he nr^ed. 
the pursuit of the enemy fiercely, slaying many and takmg 
several more, though in truth few condescended to ask for 
quarter. In the mean time Albert Den3ni paused for a mo- 
ment by the side of the Lady Adela, inquiring eagerly, though 
gently, whether she were injured. 

" Oh, no, no, Albert I" she replied; "thanks to God, I am 
not; but, oh I help my father, Albert ! help mjr father ! See I 
he is pursuing them fiercely. I fear only for him." 

Albert looked round, saying, "It is growing dark, lady; I 
cannot leave you without protection." 

Adela, however, again besought him more earnestly than 
before to fly to the assistance of her father; and some of the 
peasantry around exclaimed, "We will guard her to the castle, 
oh! we will guard her;" but Albert did not feel well satisfied 
with the protection that they could give, till Willia^i Caillet, 
forcing his way through the rest, approached Albert, saying, 
" Leave her to me, Albert ; I will defend the Lady Adela in 
case of need: you know that I well can do so." 

Albert hesitated for a moment, though he knew not why ; 
but at that instant the lady repeated, " Go, Albert ! go I See I 
Uiey are surrounding my father. Go! Oh, go all of you ! I 
shall be very safe now." 

Albert Denyn paused no longer, but, setting his foot in the 
stirrup, sprang upon his horse's back, and galloped at full 
speed after the Lord of Mauvinet and his party. His aid, 
however, was scarcely required ; for the adventurers were in 
fiiU retreat, and Adela's eyes had deceived her when she ima- 
gined that her father was surroimded by any but fiiends. The 
increasing darkness, too, soon put a stop to the pursuit ; and 
the Captal de Buch, reining in his horse, said with a faint 
smile — . 

" This is but a scurvy jest, my Lord of Mauvinet, and I fear 
your poor peasants have suffered." 

" I fear so too," replied the count in a sad tone, while he 
turned his horse to return to the castle. " Ha, Albert! where 
ia Adela? why did you leave her?" 

"She would have me follow you, my lord," replied Albert 
Denyn; "and Caillet, who was there, promised to guard her 
back." 

"Then she is safe I then she is safe!" said the count. 
" Come, my good lord captal : I must give you some better 
entertidnment than this, or you will call me churlish ;" and 
thus saying, he led the cavalcade homeward. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



**Tou had better mount, l^y, and get back to the castle with 
all speed," said Caillet as soon as Albert Denya had left them. 
" Peter the horseboy promised to bring me out a horse, but I 
fear the knave has railed me.'' 

^*No, no! there he stands," cried one of the peasants wh^ 
heard what was said : '^ there he stands, and the horse with> 
him." 

"Let me help you, lady," continued Caillet, oflfering to- 
assist her to her saddle, and beckoning for the boy to bring 
up his horse ; but Adela motioned him back, saying, " I need 
no aid, William Cdllet," and at the same time sne sprang 
upon her well- taught jennet, which remained perfectly stiU 
till she was in the seat. " I see not," she continued, speaking 
to Caillet, "that you need a horse to accompany me to the 
castle. You can walk at my side." 

" But in case we should be obliged to make more haste^ 
lady ?" replied Caillet. " The enemy are still scattered about, 
madam. See there ! and there I" and as he spoke he too leaped 
into the saddle. 

" Then we will go quickly," sud Adela, shaking her rein 
and turning her jennet's head towards the castle. 

Caillet rode on also — ^not, as might have been expected from 
his gption, a step behind, but close to her horse's side, and 
Adela only the more eagerly urged the beast forward. Just 
as they were within two nundred yards of the moat, however, 
some nve or six horsemen passed between them and the castle 
at full speed, and Caillet, laying his hand on Adela's bridle- 
xein, exclaimed, "This way, this way, lady 1" 

As he spoke he turned her jennet's head towards the wood 
that skirted the hiU ; and as there seemed no other way of 
avoiding the party of adventurers, Adela, bewildered and 
confused, suffered him to do as he pleased, thinking that^ 
as the men were evidently flying, the danger would soon be 
over. 
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In tlie mean while the group of peasantry which had re- 
mained on the slope of the hill continued gathered together 
on the same spot, engaged in the various sad occupations that 
such an event as that which had just taken place naturally left; 
for them to perform. There were dead amongst them to be 
mourned ; there were woimded to be tended ; the adventurers 
bad found time, even in the midst of bloodshed and confusion, 
to strip several of the money which they had brought for 
t^ir lord's ransom, and that also had to be lamented and 
commented upon. But upon the little knoll from which 
Adela and Caillet had departed for the castle, four or five men 
stood apart talking eagerly together, and not paying any at- 
tention to matters which might well interest them as well as 
their companions. Their eyes were fixed upon the course 
taken by Caillet and the lady, whom they continued to trace 
by Adela's white jennet, which could still be seen, notwith- 
standing the increasing darkness of the evening. 

"Yes, yes," said one, "it is all right ; you see he is going^ 
strakht to the castle." 

" Watch him still ! watch him still !" cried another : "I love 
him not at all. As the lady said, why should he take a horse 
to go back with her a five minutes' walk ? See how he rides,, 
close to her side, too, as if he were the Captal de Buch. Some 
one has certainly betrayed us into the hands of these compa- 
nions, otherwise they would never have come so near the 
castle, and I as well as Larchenay doubt him much. He was 
the only one that knew of our intention of bringing the money 
here, so far as I know; and when I was speaking with old 
Tonrmont, the warder at the castle, just now, he told me that 
Caillet had been absent all this day and yesterday, and he said 
he wond^ed our lord let him go on so." 

" So do I," replied an old peasant who formed one of the 
eronp ; " and I am determined, for my part, to tell my lord 
3ie count that I found him persuading my second son Charles 
that^I did not treat him well : he has been a mischief-maker 
in more than one house, and it is time that the thing should 
be stopped. So I shall let my lord know the whole without 
ceremony. But look there ! look there, Larchenay I He is 
leading mv young lady towards the wood : he is bent upon 
some mischief, depend upon it." 

" I will stop him !" cried Larchenay: "if he goes up there, 

I can cut him off by the well path. Come with me, Peter 

John ; come with me ; quick, quick I Santa Maria ! there is 

a scream !" 

Thus saying, he darted away up the side of the hill, took a 
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road through the wood, and ran at full speed for some two or 
three hun(&ed yards along the narrow and intricate turnings 
and windings of the forest ways. He was then pausing for a 
moment to take breath, when another scream at no great dis- 
tance reached his ears, and rushing on as fast as possible, he 
suddenly came to a spot where two paths met. Along the 
one crossing that which he himself was pursuing was coming 
up at the moment with furious speed the very person whom 
he sought, William Caillet, leading on the jennet of Adela de 
Manvinet. It was in vain that the poor girl attempted to pull 
in her horse ; for Caillet had contrived to grasp the bridle in 
such a manner that she had no longer any power over the 
animal ; and he continued galloping on, without paying the 
slightest attentidn either to her remonstrances or to her cries 
for help. 

The instant Larchenay beheld such a scene, he darted for- 
ward and attempted to stop the horse of Caillet. Nor was he 
altogether unsuccessful ; for, seizing the bridle, he checked the 
animal for a moment. But, without uttering a word, Caillet 
struck him a blow on the head with a heavy mace which hung 
at the saddle-bow, and laid the poor man senseless on the 
ground. 

The villein then spurred on at full speed as before, making 
no reply to the entreaties and tears of the lady, and indeed 
not seeming to hear her, till at length, finding herself carried 
farther from assistance, Adela exclaimed — 

**K you do not instantly stop, you will force me to spring 
from the horse." 

Caillet merely looked round, replying, " If you do, you will 
kill yourself You had better submit quietly to what cannot 
be avoided. I tell you," he continued in a sharper tone, see- 
ing her resolutely disengage herself from the saddle and trap- 
pings of the horse for the purpose of casting herself off—" I 
tell you, if you do, you will kill yourself." 

But even while he spoke he relaxed in a degree the horses' 
speed, and Adela, seizing the opportunity, after hesitating in 
terror for a single instant, summoned all her courage and 
sprang from her jennet to the ground. 

She had, when a child, been taught to practise such things 
in sport, and she had often done it with ease and safety; but 
the case was very different now : she was cast violently for- 
ward and fell ; nor can there be a doubt that she would have 
sustained severe injury had not the path been covered with 
long forest grass. 

^oillet reined up the horses violently, and springing to 
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the ground bent over her with a look of alarm and grief. 
"You have killed yourself 1" he exclaimed: '^rash girl ! yoti 
have killed yourself rather than iiy with one who loves you 
to madness/' 

"Leave me!" said Adela, "leave me ; if you are sorry for 
what you have done, leave me, and provide for your own 
safety. Some one will be here soon and I shall have help. 
Leave me, then; leave me, for I am resolved to go no farther; 
so that, if you are wise, j^ou will now think only of yourself." 

"No, lady, no!" exclaimed the villain. "I have not done 
all this to be now disappointed. You are not so much hurt, 
I see, and you shall go on with me if we both die before to- 
morrow." 

"Never!" replied Adela, firmly; "never, while I have 
power to resist!" Caillet answered merely by a laugh, and 
raising her like a feather from the ground in his powerful 
arms, he placed her once more upon her horse, in spite of her 
screams and tears, strapped her tightly to the saddle with one 
of the stirrup-leathers of his own charger, and then remount- 
ing, x)roceeded at the same furious pace as before. 

Adela clasped her hands in despair. She could no longer 
hope to escape ; she saw that if she now attempted to cast 
herself down, certain death would be the consequence ; for, 
dragged along by the band which fastened her to the saddle, 
she must evidently perish in the mQst horrible manner. And 
yet she asked herself whether it would not be better so to 
perish than to remain in the power of one so hateful' to her 
m every respect; one from whom she could expect neither 
mercy nor consideration ; who had incurred by the very act 
he had that night committed the inevitable punishment ot 
death if taken, and who had consequently nothing else to fear, 
let his acts be what they would. She asked herself whether 
it would not be better to die at once, horrible as the mode 
might be, than to continue in his hands and at his mercy. 
She felt that it would be so, but yet her heart failed her; 
imagination painted all she would have to suf%r: the linger- 
ing agony of being dragged along upon the ground till lif^ 
was extinguished ; the probable chance that, maimed and in-- 
jured, she might still remain in his power without absolute 
death bringing her relief; and at the same time hope, perse^ 
vering hope, yet whispered that some help might yet come; 
that ner &ther, or the captal, or Albert Denyn, might learn 
her j&te in time to save her from Caillet's hands ; and thus 
for many minutes, with agony of mind inconceivable, she 
iBtruggled between terror ami strong resolution. 
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Her &11 too had hurt her, thon^ not sererely: she had 
Buffered mudi fatigue as well as apprehension during the day; 
and at length, as the last ra^ of twilight went out and left her 
in utter darkness, in the midst of the deep wood and in the 
power of a man whom she detested, strength failed at well as 
couraffe *, her head grew giddy, and exclaiming, "Stop, stop I 
I shaS faint, I shall die T' she fell forward upon her horse's 
neck. 

When Adela's recollection returned, she found herself still 
in the wood, hut seated on the ground at the foot of an old 
decayed heech-tree, with none but William Caillet near her. 
A large fire, however, was blazing before her; branches of 
the trees, thickly piled up with leaves, were under her head ; 
and various minute drcumeftances showed, not only that some 
care had been taken to recal her to consciousness and to pro- 
vide for her comfort, but that apparently a considerable pcffiod 
of time must have elapsed since the moment at whicn mm- 
mory and sensation had left her. 

As she opened her eyes she gazed around with fresh terror 
and dismay ; but no consolation, no hope, was afforded by any 
•of the ob^ts on which the poor girl's glance fell. Caillet 
was standmg before her, gazing upon her ; but the moment 
that he saw she had fully recovered from the fit of £untu:^ 
into which she had fallen, it seemed as if some demon, whicS 
had rested for a time under the command of a better power, 
roused itself again to triumph in her misery and distress; 
and his usual sneering curl came upon his hp as he said, 
"You are well now, lady, and no doubt you will soon get 
reconciled to your fate, though it may seem a hard one to you 
^t present." 

Adela for a moment covered her eyes with her hands, and 
strove to recal those powers of thought which for some thne 
had been utterly extinct, and were still feeble and wavering. 
"My fate !" said she wildly, and speaking more to herself thui 
to him; "what fate?" 

"To be mpe," replied Caillet, watching every look and 
gesture of his victim. "Ay, lady, to be mine. Yes!" he 
continued, seeing an involuntary shudder come over h^ as he 
spoke; " yes, to be mine — ^mine, whom you have treated ymth 
contumely and contempt because I dared to love you, and if 
not to avow, to let you see that love — ^mine, whom you trod 
upon, at whom you looked indignation and scorn, while on 
the weak boy, who neither dared to speak nor riiow his love, 
you smiled continually, encouraging him in a passion whidi 
you would have scoffed at as soon as it was displayed. Ay, 
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won may trouble, lady; but I tdU you you aace mine I 'No 
h/dp can reach you here. Mine, aud on my own terms!" 

He paused a mcmient, gazing full upon her by the firelight, 
•6 she sat with her hands covering her eyes and the tears 
streaming rapidly down her eheeks ; but at length he added 
in a softer tone, ^^ Listen to me I Moderate your pride ; cast 
«way the eyil spirit of your daas ; and perhaps you nu^ hare 
some comfort." 

"What? what? Oh, what?" exclaimed Adela, eagerly. 
**• I have no pride ! William Caillet, you have no right to say 
I hare any pride." 

"Well, then, listen to me," he repeated, assuming a kindly 
tone and an air of tenderness, which, to say tiie trum, sat not 
HI upon his fine features. " Listen to me, Adela; for between 
yum and me — ^and ere a few sho^ mcmths be oyer, between 
lord and serf through the whole land — ^the terxns of master 
mtA. dep^idant must be at im end. Listen to me, and I wM 
t^ you how you may save yourself much pain, and save me 
^m a harsh determination, which I seek not to display unless 
I tan. driven to it." 

As he spoke he drew near^ to her, and seated himsdf 
beside her at the foot of the beech-tree ; but Adela started up 
with a look of horror which she could not suppress, and drew 
far back from him, gazing at him with terror and apprehen- 
sicm, such as the bird may be supposed to feel when it finds 
the fatal eyes of the serpent fixed upon it. 

A bitter frown came upon the face of Caillet as she did so, 
and he too rose, saying, "Ami so hatdol to you, lady? Then 
I must me «iother Ume. Down by my side, I say I You are 
the serf here, and I am lord. Do not think that I have 
ridcied death and torture, and cast behind me evsry ordinary 
hope of man, to be now mocked by a weak girl. Down by 
in^ side, I sav! To-morrow the idle rights of the altar shall 
unite us for ever; for I would fain see whether, in case of 
misfortune, the Lord of Mauvin^ wUl sky his daughter's 
husband. Ay, to-morrow you shall be my wife ; but ere th^ 
you fihall humbly thai^ me for grantmg you that name." 

Adela, while he spoke, had gazed upon him wiUi a look of 
horcor «iid aj^rehensicm which she could not repress, though 
she hardly understood the meaning of his words; but wh^, 
4» the vilkin ended, he made a movement towards her as if 
to seize her by the arm, she utt^ed a loud scream and darted 
awBy down the forest road, the profound darkness, wMch at 
any other time might have terrified her, now seeming a re- 
iixge from her brutal pursuer. 
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Ere she had taken ten steps, however, and while the light 
of the fire still shone upon her path, a living being, but 
■whether man or beast she did not at first clearly see, came out 
rapidly, but quietly, from amongst the trees on her left hand, 
and stood in the way between her and Caillet. 

The villein for a moment recoiled, so strange was the sight 
presented to him by the red glare of the fire. At first he too 
doubted whether it was a human creature that he saw ; and 
had his been an ordinary mind, or had his education been that 
of a common peasant, he might have supposed that some of 
the numerous evil spirits with which the fanciful superstitions 
of the times peopled the forests and the mountains now stood 
before him. He soon perceived, however, that though nearly 
covered by the long and tangled beard and the grey locks 
'which himg in wild profusion over the brow, it was the face 
of a man which glared fiercdy upon him. The form indeed 
was scarcely human, the height not more than four feet, the 
breadth great, and the arms exceedingly long and powerful ; 
but the whole frame was contorted, and more resembling the 
knotted trunk of some old hawthorn-tree than the body of a 
man. He was covered, too, with untanned goatskins for 
clothing, which added to the wild savageness of his appear- 
ance. 

Caillet paused only sufficient time to see that it was one of 
his own species, and then sprang forward again to grasp the 
poor girl, who fled half fainting from his pursuit ; but the 
strange being which had crossed his path stretched out its 
long arms from side to side of the road, exclaiming in a deep 
loud voice, ^^Stop!" and as Caillet, fearful of losing the object 
for which he had played so rash and daring a game, rushed 
on, his knees were suddenly twined round by the sinewy 
limbs of his new opponent; and feeling as if he had been 
clasped tight in bands of iron, he reeled and fell headlong as 
he endeavoured to disentangle himself 

His adversary relaxed his grasp as they fell together, and 
both started up at the same moment; but still the wild-look- 
ing creature which had interrupted Caillet in his course was 
between him and the way she had taken ; and, brandishing a 
iiuge axe which had hung at his back, he barred the road, 
^i^yiiig) ^^^ hftve let thee stay for the last hour by my fire, and 
stable thy horse under my trees, and use my fountain of pure 
water; and now, brute beast, not knowing uat there was any 
xme that watched thee but the high, unseen eye of God, thou 
ifrouldst offer violence to innocence even in my presence. 
Get thee gone lest I slay theel Betake thee to thy horse's 
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back and flee, or I will dash tby brains out where thou 
standest.^' 

Caillet made no reply, but taking a single step back, laid 
his hand upon the hilt of the sword which he wore, and draw- 
ing it from the scabbard, aimed a sudden and violent blow at 
the head of his adversary. It was instantly met by the staff' 
oi the axe, however, and the edge cut deep into the wood ;: 
but ere it could be returned, sounds met the ears of both the 
combatants, which for a moment suspended. tli«: enoountei*. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Adela de Mauvinet paused not to ascertain who or what it 
was that interposed between her and her abhorred pursuer. 
:She saw that he was delayed, and even a moment gained 
Beemed to her a blessing so great as to give fresh strength to 
her weak and fainting steps. She fleW on, then, down the 
road, till the darkness caused her to stop for an instant, and 
«sk herself whether she might not plunge into the thick wood 
which stretched out on either hand, and like the timid hare or 
the wild deer conceal herself amidst the underwood, till the 
return of light enabled her to find some place of refuge or 
brought her some help. 

As she thus paused for a moment she heard the blast of a 
distant horn, and her heart beat almost to bursting with re- 
newed hope. She thought at first only of rushing on, but the 
«ound was far ofi^ : the person who blew the blast might take 
some other path; CaiUet was sure to overtake her ere the 
other could come near ; and she turned hastily towards the 
thicket. For another instant she lingered again, holding the 
^tem of one of the trees for support. The horn was not heard, 
but she caught what seemed fierce words from the other side, 
and at all events it was clear that her enemy^s pursuit was 
fitopped for the moment. 

The horn sounded again in a moment or two, but it was 
still very distant ; and Adela was drawing gently back frt>m 
the road amongst the brushwood when there came a flash 
along the path, as if some one bearing a torch were approach- 
ing from the side nearest to Mauvinet. Her first impulse was 
to spring forward and meet it, and when she heard horses' 
feet too coming rapidly, hope rose high; but then she thought 
of the attack upon her father^s band, and her heart fell i^ain. 
It might be the adventurers; it might be some base con^e- 
rate of Caillet; and she drew farther back amongst the trees, 
but not so completely as to deprive herself of a view of tie 
road. 

"'^iagerly did she gaze towards it for the next few minutes, 
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the li^t iacreasiiig quickly and the horses' leet Bounding near 
and more near. At length it came in aght; and Adela, utter- 
ing a cry of joy, darted forward, exclaiming, " Oh, Albert, 
Albert I you have come to save me!*' 

Albert Denyn sprang to the ground and cast his left arm 
round her, while his right hand grasped the torch, and with 
eager eyes and a look mingUng fierce mdignation with anxiety 
and alarm, he asked hurriedly, ^* Has he injured you, dear 
lady? Where is he? Where is he? No hand but mine 
must punish him. Tell me quickly. Lady Adela, for your 
£Ulier and the captal follow fast behind, and I would fsdn be 
the first." 

" Oh, leave him to them, Albert!" exclaimed Adela. "He 
18 strong; he is well armed; he fights far existence. Some 
<me has stopped him, or he would ha^e pursued me. Leave 
him, Albert; leave him, at least till some others come to aid 
you." 

«i Hark!" cried the youth, not heeding her entreadei; " I 
hear voices on there before. Dear lady, you are safe! My 
lord the count will be with you in a moment. Let me — ^let 
me, I beseech you, give him his due reward;" and without 
waiting to hear more, he pressed his lips respectfully upon 
Adela*s hand and burst away. 

Darting forward like lightning, Albert soon heard the clang 
of steel and caught a glimpse of the fire from beside whidi 
Adela had fled. It shone £sdntly through the trees, indeed, 
fi>r the road had taken a shght turn; but it was sufficiently 
bright to show him two dark forms, engaged in what seem^ 
« struggle for life and death, the lig^ flashing occasionally 
apon uie blade of the sword or the head of the axe, as they 
whirled round and round the heads of the combatants. 

With his whole soul burning with anger and indignaticm, 
tiie youth rushed on, exchdming, " Leave him to mel — leave 
him to mel Villain! traitor! is this all your boasted zeal? 
Turn upon me, Cailletl turn upon me! Leave him to me, 
4M man; I will punish him!" 

*^Ha! ha!" cried the strange being who had interrupted 
Caillet in Ins pursuit of Adela ; " art uiou come hither to deal 
with him? So be it then; deal with him thou shalt." 

Almost at the same moment, Caillet exclaimed with flashing 
eyes, *^ Now, then, meddling young fool! you shall have vour 
reward, though doubtless you are not here alone. You hove 
not courage to be aught but the lacquey of some pitiM lord, 
or to wait upon a lady^s serving-woman. Serf by choice as 
well as by mel come on, I say! I may perhaps have time 
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yet to give you a chance, like the fools you so proudly serve, 
of dying for a lady-love; if not, at least I can die myself, and 
I well deserve it for having suffered either pity or remorse, or 
any other such idle dream, to make me miss my opportuni^. 
Come on, though I well know you have cowardly odds enough 
against me." 

*' I trust to have time to slay you before they can interfere," 
replied Albert, whose sword was already crossed witn that ©t 
Caillet; " and all that I wish is, that I were but sure of half- 
an-hour with you alone here in the wood. Back, back, trair 
tor, into the clearer light! this darkness suits your sjttrit much 
better than mine." 

Thus saying, he pressed forward upon his adversary with 
such fierceness and activity that Caillet was compelled to re^ 
treat towards the centre of the little opening in the wood, 
while the wild spectator of their combat, who had stood by 
for a moment, listening and leaning on his axe, now rush^ 
forward to the fire of withered branches and dry fern and 

forse, and tossing them high in the air, made a pyramid €^ 
ame blaze up and cast a bright glare of red light over the 
whole scene around. 

Nor, to say the truth, was Caillet displeased to be thus en- 
abled to see more clearly in his strife with Albert Denyn. He 
was much too clear-sighted and shrewd not to have perceived 
the youth's natural genius for military exercises, and marked 
the great progress which he had made with very little instrue- 
tion ; and indeed, though from his greater age and experience 
he had always affected a superiority over Albert, and pre* 
tended to regard him as a mere youth, yet in reality he had 
feared him rather than despised him; had been jealous of him 
rather than looked down upon him. He was thus well aware 
that it was with no common antagonbt he had to do ; and 
though he vainly fancied himself as superior in skill as he wa% 
in age and strength, he knew that a false step or an iil^aimed 
blow might well turn the chances against himself. 

Caillet retreated, then, more willingly than Albert thought, 
watching the eager thrusts and blows of his assailant, and 
ready at any moment to take advantage of a mistake. The 
youth rushed on fiercely, and perhaps somewhat ra^y; and 
a lunge that passed close to his breast, and wounded him 
slightly in the shoulder, showed him that he must be more 
cautious in his dealings with his adversary. In the open light, 
however, he took more care ; and a scornful smile of satisfac- 
tion which came upon Caillet's face, when he saw the blood 
rapidly flowing from his companion's arm, was next moment 
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changed iirto a scowl of malignant hatred, as an unexpected 
blow from Albert's sword covered his whole face with blood 
and made him stagger as he stood. Nevertheless, he parried 
a second blow, and only became the more wary from the in- 
jury he had received, his first fear being lest the flowing of the 
gore, which dimmed his sight, might prevent him from taking 
Qiat revenge for which his soul thirsted. For a moment or 
two he kept entirely on the defensive, retreating slowly round 
the fire ; and Albert became possessed with the idea that he 
waa endeavouring to reach his horse, which stood hard by, 
cropping the grass at the sideofAdela's jennet. 

Determined that he should not escape, the youth sprang 
with one bound into the midst of the burning branches, and 
then by another placed himself between his enemy and the 
h^ses; the intense heat, however, and the spffocating smoke 
of the fire made his head giddy and his sight dim ; and Caillet, 
who now attacked him with redoubled fury, might perhaps 
have ultimately gained the advantage, had not the galloping 
of cavalry sounded close at hand and drawn the villein's at- 
tention to the other side. Albert took immediate advanti^e 
of the opportunity, sprang fiercely upon him, closed with him 
in a moment, and shortening his sword, was about to drive it 
into his heart, when his arm was suddenly seized, and a loud 
voice exclaimed — 

"Come, come, my young tiger! On my soul, you have 
well-nigh killed your game ; but I must stop you, however ; 
for if I mistake not this is the youth who gave us tidings of 
such goodljr booty." 

"And this is he," exclaimed Caillet, now freed from Albert's 
grasp—" and this is he who defeated your plan, and prevented 
you from reaping the harvest which I had promised you. 
Leave him to me, leave him to me, I beseech you : I as well 
as yon have an account to settle with him." 

"By heaven!" cried the person who had before spoken, 
and in whom Albert instantly recognised one of the band of 
adventurers that he had found contending with the Lord of 
Mauvinet and his little party — "By heaven! if we had left 
him to you, my man, for another minute, he would soon have 
settled that account you talk of: at least so it seemed just 
now. But we have no time to wait for idle talk : you must 
both come with us ; for it seems we owe you both something, 
and that score had better be cleared." 

Too many persons stood round at the moment, and those 
persons too well armed, for Albert Denyn to off*er any oppo- 
sition. He had about hun, it is true, all the eager spirit of 
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youth; he had m his heart that daring courage which iztter 
contempt of danser, inexperience, a hardy education, and a 
mind neither sonened by luxury nor attached to the worid 
hyhigh fortunes and bright hopes, can alone give: he had, 
in short, courage approaching to rashness. But yet there* 
are some circumstances in which successful resistance is so 
evidently impossible that even rashness itself dare not at- 
tempt it; and in the jwresent instance Albert did not even 
dream of opposing the force which now surrounded him. AH 
his thoughts were how best to act in the situation in which 
he was placed, not for his own security, but for the safety of 
Adela. He knew, or at least he believed, that the party of 
the Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal de Buch could be at no 
great distance, and there was every probability of their com- 
ing to his relief if he could delay the adventurers for a few 
moments; but he hesitated even to make the attempt, lest by 
Miy means the safety of Adela might be compromised, and 
she might likewise fall into the hands of the free companionfl 
before those who had quitted Mauvinet to deliver her could 
come up. 

» Ere he had time to arrange any plan, Caillet, as if he had 
divined what was passing in his enemy's mind and sought to 
fifustrate his design, turned to the leader of the troop, ex- 
claiming, "I will go with you willingly enough, noble sir; 
but I beseech you seek for the lady who was with me, and 
who must even now be at no great distance along that road. 
You know our contract was, that she was to be my share of 
the day's booty." 

" It was yoiu: business to keep her when you had got her, 
then," replied the adventurer harshly; "we have no time to 
seek this errant lady now." 

"You had better not dally," cried Albert Denyn eagerly r 
" the count and the Captal de Buch, with all their men, must 
be here ere many minutes are over. Some went by the one 
path and some by the other, while I cut across through the 
brushwood by the chapel till I reached the road again; but I 
cannot have gained ten minutes upon the rest. Hark! there 
is a horn: those are the captal's men coming up on the right."^ 

*• By the bones of the saints, then T' exclaimed the captain 
of the adventurers, " we have but little time to spare. Quick! 
to your horses! Come, come, young man!" he continued, 
speaking to Albert: "if you try to delay we will drive you 
on with a lance. Mount your horse ! quick!" 

" That is not my horse," said Albert Denyn: " that is the 
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^^ Sere k another in the lane," said a second msau 

"Bring it, Huffo; hrinff it up!" cried the first; and in a 
m(»nent Alberts horse, whieh.had followed him. slowly from 
the i^t where he had left Adela, was led forward, and he 
was forced to mount in order to proceed with his captcnrs. 
Placed between two of the free companions, Ins sword hayiiig^ 
been taken from him, and no means either of renstance or 
defence being left to him, Albert Denyn relnctantly snffarcd 
himself to be hurried along at a quick pace, hearing ftaat 
tme to time the distant horns of the friendly tsoop from whidi 
he had been separated, but with the mortification of findii^ 
that the sounds grew fainter as he was thus borne on agweist 
his will to a distance from all those for whom he felt any at- 
tachm^t. He had but one consolation: that Adela at least 
bad escaped ; that she was delivered from the hands of Gail- 
let, and had not fallen into those of the adventurers. 

This was certainly no slight comfort; but still, with the 
iBstless anxiety of ul those who love well, imagination sug* 
gested a thousand dangers and created a thousand fears in- 
regard to the safety of the feir Lady of Mauvinet. He fan- 
od that the count and the captal mig^t not find her; that 
she might be forced to stray in terror and solitude through 
that dark wood during the livelong night, and perhaps perish 
ere the mormng from hunger, cold, and apprehension. For 
his own fate he cared little : he feared not ths^ any evil would 
he&l him, although he knew that the free companions had 
sometimes shown great cruelty to prisoners who could not or 
would not pay a large ransom ; but his was not a heart at 
all prone to apprehension; and he rode on, endeavouring to^ 
solace himself with youth's bright hope that '^all will go 
well," which lights us still, though the douds loom above and 
the tempest beats around us. 

The march of the adventurers lasted the whole night. At 
^8t they proceeded very rapidly, but gradually assumed a 
«ower pace, as they imagined pursuit to be left far behind 
them. During the earlier part of the journey Albert paid but 
httle attention to anything that was said or done by those 
®omid him; and indeed but little conversation took place 
j*>ong the men themselves. As their progress became slow, 
however, they began to speak over the events of the day, 
"^ in broken s^itences and detached words, and then m 
more lengthened discussions, to which Albert, somewhat re- 
oovered from the first tumultuous feelings that his captivity 
?»o occasioned, turned an attentive ear, the subject being one 
^ which, as mi^ well be supposed, he took some interest. 
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It would be tedious both to the reader and the writer to 
detail the whole conversation of the two men who guarded 
Albert, and in which those who rode immediately before and 
behind also joined occasionally. The youth gathered, how- 
ever, that although they had been disappointed in a part of 
their booty,, they had yet contrived to strip the good farmers 
of Mauvinet of a very considerable sum; but the loss of men 
they had sustained aiso appeared to have been severe; and 
they spoke in terms of so much anger regarding the death of 
the leader who had first broken through the little band of tht 
count and the captal, that Albert began to apprehend his own 
life might not be in safety if it were discovered that his was 
the hand which slew him. 

" We shall never get his like," exclaimed one of the men, 
" if we «eek far and wide. 

" I wish," cried another, " that I could have struck only 
one blow at the fellow when he hit him on the head with the 
axe : he should have kept him company on the road, wherever 
he is gone." 

*' It is a bad day-s work," rejoined the first. " To lose such 
a captain as that may well make us curse the hand that 
did it." 

^^ I got hold of him by the collar at one time," said a third 
speaker, ^^ and in another moment would have cleft his skull, 
but just then fresh people came up from the castle, and I was 
obliged to let go my grasp : I would have given my ri^t 
hand for five minutes more ; but the time may come when we 
shall meet with the lad again. I wish Sh: Eobert would go 
and storm the castle some day." 

" That would take more men than we have got to spare," 
replied the first who had spoken; " but I trust we shdl lay 
hands upon the youth some time or another, as you say, and 
then woe be to him if he come in my way!" 

"Or in mine," answered the other; "but see! there is 
the daylight coming in. We cannot have much farther to 
march." 

What he said was true. The soft morning light was begin- 
ning to appear in the east, and the objects around became 
more distinctly visible, everything looking calm, and sweet, 
and peaceful, and the whole scene seeming to reproach man 
for tne folly and the wickedness of his unceasing strife and 
vain contentions. 

The adventurers had quitted the wood for some time when 
the day dawned, and the landscape presented merely a quiet 
'^ouivtry scene, with fields spread out in various states of 
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cultivation, and some scattered cottages nestled in various 
sheltered nooks of that undulating tract of country which 
lies upon the frontiers of Maine and Touraine. On a distant 
eminence, however, was seen a tall tower rising up and com- 
manding the whole country round about, and towards it the 
band of free companions now took their way, passing through 
the midst of several of the fields, without the slightest con- 
sideration for some of the late crops which were still upon the 
. ground. 

As the light grew brighter and brighter every moment, 
Albert could perceive one of the men who rode beside him 
turn round several times with a frowning brow to gaze upon 
his countenance, and at length, without saying anything, but 
merely making a sign for those who were behmd to ride for- 
ward and fill up his place, the adventurer galloped on towards 
the end of the line and spoke for several moments with the 
leader. He then came back again and resumed his place, 
without making any comment; and a few moments after, the 
whole body wound slowly up a steep ascent towards the gates 
of the castle. 

To whom it originally belonged Albert knew not, but it was 
now evidently in the hands of a large body of plunderers, of 
whom the troop that carried him along with them formed a 
part. As they approached, a number of the soldiery were 
seen sitting round the barbican, which was beyond the moat, 
cleaning their arms or playing at various games of chance ; 
and little discipline or regularity of any kind seemed to be 
maintained amongst them. Even the band which had cap- 
tured Albert dispersed without order as they came up. Some, 
stopping to speak with their comrades, remained behind; 
some, dismounting, led their horses through the gates; some 
staid in a group to talk together over the adventures of the 
past night. The men who surrounded him, however, and 
those who accompanied Caillet in the rear, rode on into the 
outer court without losing sight of him for a moment; and 
the instant he had passed through the long dark archway, 
Albert heard an order given for the gates to be closed behind. 
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CHAPTER X. 



To retrace one^s steps is always an unpleasant task. Whetlier 
the path that we have followed be one of joy or of sorrow, 
whether the bright beams of hope or the dark clouds of de- 
spondency have hung upon our way, it is still an unpleasant 
thing to tread back our course and resume our advance again 
from a spot which we left long before. If sorrow have been 
our companion in the scenes which we are called upon to 
revisit, though there is an accidental sweetness that mingles 
with the bitterness of recollected woes, yet darkness must ever 
fill the principal part of the picture, and the light be faint and 
sad. Even if we have known bright joys, and that glorious 
happiness which visits the mortal being but once or twice in 
life, still we find something unpleasant in retreading our steps: 
the scenes are less fair than memory painted them ; the light 
that gave them lustre is gone out, and the contrast genenuly 
renders that which might otherwise have been pleasing sad, 
and very often more gloomy than if there had never been 
aught gUttering and joyful in the things around us. 

We must nevertheless turn back, in the course of this 
history's chronology, to the moment at which we left the 
Count de Mauvinet, the Captal de Buch, and Albert Denyn, 
returning towards the chateau, after having dispersed the 
body of adventiurers and pursued them as fiur as was judged 
necessary. The count and the captal rode on, without any- 
thing like apprehension or alarm, although both were grave; 
for the latter was the reverse of sanguinary by nature, and 
loved not to see imnecessary bloodshed, and the count on his 
part had a personal interest of a painftil kind in the events of 
the day. Many of his peasantry, upon whose superiority he 
prided himself as much as upon the protection and happiness 
which they enjoyed upon his domains, had been slaughtered 
or wounded before his eyes, when they came to offer an ho- 
nourable tribute of gratitude for the kindness which he had 
ever displayed towards them. Thus neither ,of the two 
noblemen could feel gay, or even cheerfol, although in the first 
xcitement of success they might jest at the discomfiture of 
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the adventurers. But still, neither of tbem experienced the 
least apprehension in regard to Adela, ailer the explanation 
which Albert Benyn had given. 

Albert himself was not so well satisfied; why or wherefore 
be knew not. There were fears in his mind, vague, indefinite, 
perhaps unreasonable; and he looked eagerly first towards 
the cMteau and then towards the hill, though too htde light 
remained in the sky for him to see distinctly any object at a 
distance. When they had reached a small mound, however, 
about a hundred yards from the causeway which led across 
the moat, they were met by one of the peasants running at 
lull speed, and exclaiming, "Oh, my lord! ray lord! the 
Lady Adela!" 

" What of her?" exclaimed the count, apprehensions for 
his daughter immediately taking possession of his bosom; 
'* what of your lady? Speak, man, speak!" 

^' He has carried her off," cried the man, out of breathe 
" Instead of turning towards the castle, he has forced her 
away into the wood." 

*' Whom do you mean by he ?" demanded the captal ; " what 
can we understand by Aef" 

"I mean Wilham Caillet," replied the man; "I saw him 
do it myself, and Larchenay has followed him into the wood. 
Peter John has gone thither also ; but I fear they will not 
overtake him, for they have no horses." ^ 

" Why did you leave her, Albert?" exclaimed the Count 
de Mauvinet; " why did you leave her?" 

" She commanded me to do so, my lord," answered Albert: 
" she thought you were in danger. Caillet, too — ^the traitor !" 

" Which way did ^ey take ?" cried the count ; " which way 
did they take?" 

The man explained as well as he could; but in the dim 
light he had not seen the proceedings of Caillet distinctly, 
and more of the peasantry coming up only embarrassed the 
statements of the first. The count and his companions paused 
but for a moment to hear; and then, exclaiming, " On into 
the wood! my lord captal, I will not ask you if you will seek 
my child with me — ^I know you will" — ^the Lord of Mauvinet 
spurred forward his horse towards the side of the wood, and 
entered by the first path he cotdd find. 

It BO happened that his knowledge of the country, and a 
rapid calculation of the road which a person engaged in such 
a base enterprise was likely to take, led him at once directly 
npon the track of Caillet; and the count for some minutes 
pursued it fiercely, galloping at full speed and without draw- 
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ing a rein. The shadows of the night, however, were creeping 
over the scene apace ; and at length the horse of the captal, 
which, though somewhat weary with a long day's jotirney, 
was still full of fire, shied at an object by the side of the road, 
and the moment after the count himself gulled in his rein, 
exclaiming, "There is a dead man!'* 

" Xo, not yet dead," cried a faint voice, " though well-nigh 
dead, my lord ; for that villain Caillet has fractured my skull, 
I am sure>" 

"What, Larchenay!" exclaimed the count: "is that you, 
my poor fellow? Where is the villain? Was your lady 
with him?" 

"Ay, that she was, my lord," answered the farmer in a 
faint voice. " He was leading the horse along by the bridle, 
whether she would or not, and I am sure there was magic in 
the thing; for though she screamed so loudly and it was her 
own favourite jennet, the beast went on without heeding her 
cries, at the slightest touch of that traitor's hand." 

"Which way did he take?" demanded the LordofMau- 
vinet. 

"Oh! straight on, straight on," replied the fanner: "he 
staid for no one, but dealt me that one blow on the head and 
galloped forward at full speed." 

"Some one see to him!" exclaimed the count, pointing to 
the poor farmer: "let him be carried to the castle and have 
all care and tendance. Let us on now ourselves ; we must 
soon come up with the villain; his horse can never match 
ours.'* 

"Alas! my lord," said Larchenay, "he has dared to take 
out one of your own noblest chargers." 

"Accursed villain !" cried the count; "then we must but 
niake the more speed. Set to your spurs, my lord captal; 
this is a sad day's work indeed." 

They galloped on for some way without check or pause, no 
one uttering a word, but all listening eagerly, although the 
noise of their own horses' feet must have drowned every 
lighter sound. At length, however, Albert Denyn spoke. 

" Hark! my lord, hark!" he said; "surely there is a horse's 
feet before us." 

The Lord of Mauvinet paused, exclaiming, "Halt!" and the 
whole line of those who were following instantly drew in their 
reins. At first no other sound was heard; but the next 
instant the captal exclaimed, "You are right, young man, 
you are right; there is some one flying along the road;" and 
in a moment after, the noise of a horse's feet, as they passed 
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over some more stony part of the road, were distinctly heard 
beating the ground with furious rapidity. 

No more words were spoken; no thought animated the 
bosom of any one but that of overtaking the villain who had 
committed so terrible an outrage. But still the sounds went 
on before them and led them for some way in the pursuit, till 
at length through the dim light they suddenly caught a sight of 
the charger, which the moment after stood quite still ; and at 
the same instant the rider put his hand to Lis head and fell 
forward upon the neck of his horse. The next minute the 
Count de Mauvinet was by his side ; but instead of William 
Caillet, the figure was that of one of the heavy-armed adven- 
turers whom they had so lately overthrown ; and almost at 
the same time that the count laid his hand upon the bridle, so 
as to make the horse suddenly retreat a step, the man fell 
headlong to the ground, dead from the wounds he had received 
in the late combat. Some of the men sprang to the ground 
and opened his casque, but life was quite extinct. 

" We have been mistaken,'* cried the Lord of Mauvinet, 
"and without torches our pursuit will be vain. Can you 
tell, Albert, where we can find either torches or flambeaux 
to guide us on our way onward?'* 

''There is St. Mary's Chapel not far oiF," said Albert 
rapidly; "doubtless the priest there has both." 
, "Thither, thither!" cried the Lord of Mauvinet; "let u& 
go thither;" and turning his horse's bridle, he led the way to 
a small chapel in the wood, by the side of which stood the 
house of a poor priest, who, though in truth he had nothing 
within his dwelling to justify him in thinking that any one 
would plunder his abode, would yet scarcely on any persua- 
sion open the gates to the Lord of Mauvinet and his party, 
thougtt the count threatened to drive in the door if he hesi- ' 
tated any longer. When the good man was at length con- 
vinced tnat it was indeed his chief patron who was there 
waiUng for torches, he would fain have made a thousand 
excuses for the delay, and in the very attempt wasted so much 
time that Albert Denyn, springing to the ground, entered 
"without further ceremony, and soon returned, bearing in his 
hand that which was wanted, much to the satisfaction of his 
lord. 

Leaving the poor priest to close his house a^ain at leisure, 
the party proceeded once more upon the search, the hearts of 
all sinking with apprehension at the long delays which had 
intervened. To describe the feelings of Albert benyn would 
be impossible; and though, if any one could have seen his j 
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countenance, those feelinss would have been found plainly 
written there, yet, as he had not uttered during the whole 
ride one word but those we have mentioned, no one present 
had any idea of what was going on in his breast, unless indeed 
it was the Captal de Buch, who might entertain some sus- 
picion that the heart of his young retainer was less at ease 
than some of those present suspected. 

At length on reaching a spot where several ways divided, 
the whole party were obliged to make a pause to settle their 
farther course, lest, while they were proceeding on one path, 
Caillet should escape by another. All the roads, it appeared, 
joined again at the distance of a few miles; and wlule the 
captal took one, the Count de Mauvinet chose another, and 
despatched three or four of the men by a small path which 
led between the two. There was still, however, an extensive 
tract where the wood had been cut down to afford firing for 
the ensuing winter; and lest the villain Caillet should evade 
their pursuit by crossing that, Albert besought his lord's 
permission to gallop forward by the only open path he knew of 
across the brushwood, and to rejoin them somewhat farther on. 

He took one of the torches with him ; and as he turned to 
go, the Captal de Buch said, gazing on him with a peculiar 
sort of smile, "We will sound our horns, young man, in case 
you should need help, though I do not think you are one to 
call for it without great necessity." 

" I trust not, my lord," replied Albert; " and in this case I 
think I could well deal with that base villain alone." 

" And doubtless wotdd wilUngly do so," said the captal. 

"Most willingly, my lord," replied Albert. "Pray God 
send me that good fortune!" And thus saying he rode away. 
His horse, which had not been out with the party in the morn- 
ing, was of course fresher than any of the others ; and as we 
have shown, what between the shortness of the path and the 
pace at which he went, he gained a considerable way upon his 
companions. In the mean time the count and the Captal de 
Buch rode on, pushing their chargers to their utmost speed, 
each party guided by persons who knew the way well, and 
each keeping nearly on a line with the other, though that of 
the captal was perhaps a httle in advance. 

The great English commander, however, had scarcely 
reached the spot where the brief combat had taken place be- 
tween Albert Denyn and Caillet, when the count himself 
galloped up, exclaiming, "What have we here? A fire? — and, 
as I five, my poor Adela's jennet! Oh, my lord captal! this is 
very terrible I" 
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The captal gazed sternly round him for a moment in silence, 
and then sprang to the ground, saying, ^^Here is something 
morel That good youth has overtaken him, my lord: here 
is the torch he carried, and the groimd is covered with blood. 
See, see! Here amongst the grass! There has been a sharp 
strife I But what have we more? Here are the footmarks of 
many horses. A whole band has been here not long ago — 
Bome thirty or forty, it would seem. Take my word for it, 
my lord, this is a deeper scheme than we have fancied: this 
yillain is in league with the men who attacked us to-night, 
and it is they who have got your daughter for the sake of a 
ransom. Albert, poor boy! has met with them, and has, 
doubtless, fared ill. They have not killed him, however, or 
we should find his body; but he must be badly wounded if all 
this blood be his." 

When he had done speaking, the captal turned to the count, 
and standing by the side of that nobleman^s horse, laid his 
hand upon tne animal's neck, gazing up into his friend's face, 
which was full of the anguish that a parent alone can feel in 
such circumstances. The captal was moved by the depth of 
sorrow which he beheld. " Take comfort," said he, " my good 
lord; take comfort I" 

" Oh, my lord captal !" replied the count, "there can be no 
comfort for a father while he knows not his child's fate ! But 
you cannot feel what I feel, nor can I expect or ask you to 
follow out this enterprise as I must follow it. I can know no 
rest till I have delivered my child." 

" Am I a knight, a noble, and your friend?" demanded the 
d^tal, grasping his hand, " and shall I quit you in such an 
hoar as this? Nay, nay, my lord; hear me but one word," 
and unsheathing his sword, he held up the cross of the hilt 
before his eyes, saying, "So help me God and our Lady in my 
utmost need, as I do never sheath this sword, or lay my head 
upon a pillow, or eat aught but bread, till I have delivered the 
I^dy Adela, or taken vengeance of those that have done her 
wrong ! Nor will I forget the man who has injured that poor 
boy Albert. I have not been so kind to him in my thoughts 
as I might have been; but I will do him justice, if God give 
me grace, hereafter. And now, my lord, let us on upon our 
wmy as far as our tired horses will carry us. These men them- 
selves cannot outrun us fkr, for their beasts were evidentljr 
hard pressed when last we saw them." 

" We shall find a village some three miles on," said the 
Lord of Mauvinet in a sad tone: " perhaps we may there ob- 
tain some intelligence." 
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CHAPTER XL 



Albert Denyn gazed round the small court of the castle, 
when the gate was shut hehind him, with feelings not a little 
painful. His heart was one which might find joy and satis- 
faction in honourable danger and noble strife; which, even 
had death been imminent — nay, certain — ^would not have hesi- 
tated for an instant to plunge into a struggle that had any high 
and generous object. But the aspect of the battle-field, with 
its eager endeavour and inspiriting emulation — ^with the bray 
of trumpets and the clang of arms — ^is very, very different from 
the silent grey walls of the prison, with the prospect of long 
captivity and perhaps unrecorded death. Such were the things 
which Albert Denjm had now to contemplate as he gazed 
around him in the castle of the adventurers ; for the mena- 
cing looks which he had seen and the words which he had 
heard were not to be mistaken. 

The court was nearly empty of all human beings but those 
who brought him thither; and there seemed something solemn 
and sad even in the sunshine, as it rested on the tall wall of 
the principal keep of the castle, with none but a few small, 
irregular windows breaking the flat monotony of the surface. 
The large doors of the keep were half open, and from within, 
but seeming as if they echoed through many vacant halls, 
came the sounds of laughter and merriment, ringing harshly 
upon the ear of the young captive. 

Both he and Caillet were now told to dismount; and while 
they stood face to face at some little distance, with no very 
pleasant sensations in their hearts towards each other, five or 
six of the adventurers stood around watching them ; and two, 
who seemed to be principal personages in the band, passed 
through the doors mto the keep and disappeared for some 
time. 

While they were gone, Caillet fixed his eyes upon Albert 
sternly and steadfastly, but met a look not less fixed and de- 

irmined than his own. Neither spoke, however; and at 
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length one of the adventurers who had left them reappeared 
at the door of the hall, making a sign to the others, who im- 
mediately bade their two prisoners ig go on, and led them 
forward to the keep. Albert thought that he could perceive 
a gleam of triumph come over Caillet's countenance as he 
passed, but that look left it in a moment, and his features re- 
lapsed into their usual expression of cold scorn. 

Mounting the steps, they were hurried through the great 
hall of the keep, which was quite empty, and across another 
vacant room beyond to a small dark chamber, which had once 
been painted with various gay devices, but which was already 
blackened over with the smoke of many years. In the large 
chimney blazed an immense fire of wood; and the white 
wreaths of smoke, still escaping, curled round the rafters 
above, and made the eyes wink with the pungent vapour. 
In the midst stood a table loaded with viands and covered 
with large leathern bottles of wine, while round the upper 
end sat four strong, middle-aged men, with harsh and wea- 
ther-beaten countenances, on most of which were to be traced 
manifold scars. The one at the head of the board, who 
seemed to be superior \o the rest, had a frank and somewhat 
gay look, with large, square, heavy features, and bushy over- 
hanging eyebrows. He and the rest gazed upon Albert and 
Caillet for a moment without speaking, while two or three of 
the adventurers who had brought them thither seated them- 
selves at the table with the others, and the rest, who appeared 
of an inferior grade, stood round the prisoners. 

Albert, on his part, wisely resolving to keep silence as far a& 
possible, remained standing before the adventurers with as 
calm an air as he could assume. Caillet, however, bent his 
brows, somewhat angrily it seemed, upon the personage at the 
head of the table, and after pausing for a short time, as if to 
see whether the other would begin, he spoke himself, saying, 
"This is not fair or right: I thought T was dealing with men 
of honour, who would keep their word with me when I kept 
my word with them." 

** You are saucy, my friend," said the leader of the adven- 
turers. " Take a quieter tone here. We are men of honour, 
and do keep our word with all those who trust us and who 
show good faith towards us ; but it seems that there are sus- 
picions of your not having done so, and it is but fair that we 
should know whether such be the case or not. I have sad 
news here : not half the plunder that you promised has been 
obtained; our people have been attacked unexpectedly, and 
met with severe loss. You yourself, I am told, were seen 
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amongBt those who led the rescue from the castle, and it is 
much doubted whether you did or did not betray us into the 
hands of the enemy." 

"He who pretends to doubt is a knave," replied Caillet 
boldly; "and he who really doubts is a fool. Did I not stipu- 
late lOT a certain prize, and was I not to take my own means 
and time for obtaining it? How could I gedn possession oi 
her but by the way I took? It was the meddling boy who 
stEmds there that led the rescue fi*om the castle : I had nothing 
to do with it." 

"We will speak of him by-and-by," said the leader: "in 
the mean time, keep to your own affair. How was it disco- 
vered so soon from the castle that they had made the attack?" 

" Because," replied Caillet, " they were half-an-hour later 
than they promised to be. If they had been to their time, no- 
thing of the kind could have happened, but they were not; 
and they have no right now to lay upon me the fault of that 
which was their own doing." 

" How is this, Harv^?" said the leader; "how came you to 
be so late?" 

"Why, I will tell you, Griffith," answered the man: "it 
was Chapelle, who would stay to drink some wine which we 
found at the miller^s. I told him five times to come away, 
but he would not; and then he was so drunk that we were 
forced to draw him through the river to get him sober again, 
as he had to command the second troop, you know." 

" In short, then, it was your own fault," replied the com- 
mander, " and you have no right to blame others for that which 
you did yourselves. There is no proof at all that he had any- 
thing to do with the rescue, and I see not why you interrupted 
him or brought him hither." 

"It is not of that alone which I complain," said Caillet: "it 
is, that they have prevented me from punishing yon insolent 
boy, who was the cause of all the mischief, and by' dragging 
me away have suffered the very prize for which I had risked 
all to be snatched from my hands for ever." 

"As to punishing him," said one of the men, laughing, "he 
was more in the way to punish you, good youth. When we 
foimd you, you were in but a bad taking, and in a few minutes 
more would certainly have measured your length upon the 
ground with more than one hole in your throat, if I judge 
right. Why, he had cut you over the head, had got you by 
the neck, and had very nearly settled the affair to his own 
satisfaction, I suppose, before we came up. Was it not so?" 
' I he added, addressing Albert Denyn. 
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But Albert made no reply; and one of the leaders who 
were sitting at the table burst ont into a langh, exclaiming, 
"Better say no more on that subject, my hero; and as for the 
woman, give him a hundred crowns, Griffith, and send him 
tiboxLt his business ; then he will have no reason to complain. 
Surely a hundred crowns are above the worth of any woman 
that ever yet was born. Why, he looks discontented : what 
would he have ? Give it him and send him off, for we must 
have no saucy grumblers here." 

But the other, whom he had called Griffith, and who, as 
the reader perhaps may know, was afterwards one of the most 
distinguished amongst the adventurous leaders of the time, 
treated the claims of Caillet with somewhat more respect, 
aaying— 

" I am sorry you have been disappointed, and will willingly 
do all I can to make up for it. What will you have ? wnat 
do you wish for?" 

Caillet gazed sternly down upon the ground for a moment 
or two, and then, raising his eyes, replied, with a heavy frown 
upon his countenance, " For the objects and purposes which 
with you and through you I have lost, I sacrificed everything 
on earth. I have no longer an abode, a friend, or aught else 
that can make existence tolerable ; and therefore it is that I 
demand to be received into your band, to have a new exis- 
tence given me by yourselves, as through you I have lost that 
which I myself possessed. You will not find me wanting 
either in strength or skill, as I am ready to prove with any . 
one or upon any one here present; and of my determination 
and resolution you may judge by what you know of me already. 
Thb, then, I say, is the only compensation that can be made 
me for that of which the silly interference of the men who 
brought me hither has deprived me." 

The men round the table looked in each other's faces with 
erident surprise, but that surprise was clearly not pleasurable ; 
and after a moment Griffith answered, "No, no, my good 
friend ; you make a great mistake : it is impossible that you 
can be received into this band, for manifold strong reasons. 
First, if you must needs know them, we have none amongst 
ttt but gentlemen and soldiers of tried courage and of old re- 
pute ; secondly, although you seem to think that your coming 
flere and proposing to us a little enterprise, which, if fully 
successful, might have increased our treasure in no slight de- 
gree, is a service deserving high encouragement, yet I have 
to tell you that that very fact — though we may pay you with 
a part of the spoil, or suffer you to take the prize you coveted ^ 
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— far from gaining you admission into our band, would exclude 
you from amongst us for ever. Know that we hate and de- 
spise traitors; that we abominate and contemn those who 
betray the trust reposed in them ; that we have no place 
amongst us for such people ; and though we may use them as 
men use dirty tools to work great ends, yet we cast them froia 
us as soon as possible, and wash our hands when we have done* 
The insolence of your demand is forgiven, and we will not treat 
you ill though you have forgotten yourself. Nay, more — ^we ' 
will make you the compensation proposed. Take him away, 
Harv6, and give him a hundred crowns ; restore to him Ms 
horse and his weapons, or if .his horse be tired let him have 
another as good as his own, for he will have to make his 
escape from this part of the country. Furnish him with a 
safe conduct, too, that none of our people may hurt him, and 
let him go in peace. This is all that can be done for you, 
young man, and more than most men would do ; so say no 
more, if, as I judge by your look, what is hanging upon your 
lips is insolent, for the Welsh blood in my veins is not cool, 
and you may chance to set it on fire." 

" You mistake," replied Caillet : "I am going to say nothing 
that can give you offence ; you are the best judge whom you 
will admit into your band. Filled already witjfi brave men, 
you need no more, but you would not have found me wanting* 
All I could desire further were but one short half- hour with 
that youth who your comrade here so foolishly fancied had 
done me some serious hurt." 

*'No, no," cried Griffith; " be wise and take care of your- 
self. The sooner you are away from this place, the better 
both for you and us : we love not your presence. As to this 
youth, we have to deal with him ourselves, and will do so as 
we think fit, without your help or counsel." 

" You owe to him," added Caillet, unwilling to leave any- 
thing unsaid that could injure the man he hated — "you owe 
to hmi whatever evil has befallen your band ; for he it was 
who, watching from one of the windows of the tower, first saw 
the attack upon the count and then called the whole place to 
arms." 

" Leave him to us, leave him to us 1" said Grifiith impa* 
tiently ; " we will act towards him as we judge right. Take 
him away, Harv6 ; take the fellow away ! We have heard too 
much of his babble already." 

Caillet was accordingly led out of the room; but as he. 

passed he twice turned his eyes fiercely upon Albert Denynf 

^ and ran his hand along his belt as if feeling for some weapon 
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of offence to smite his adversary with at any risk. As soon as 
he was gone, the leader of the adventurers turned to Albert, 
demanding — 

" Well, young man, what have you to say ?" 

" Nothing," replied Albert calmly. 

"That is soon said," answered the other; "but we may 
have something more to say to you. They tell me that it 
was you who slew by the blow of an axe one of our dearest 
companions and best leaders." 

He paused as if for a reply; and Albert answered, "It is 
very possible : one of them I certainly did slay, and he looked 
like a brave man and a valiant captain, so it is doubtless of him 
you speak." 

" Cool enough !" replied Griffith : " let me see now, young 
man, if you can give me as calm an answer to what I have 
next to ask. Can you tell me any reason why, as you slew 
him, we should not slay you?" 

" The best of all reasons," replied Albert Denyn : " because 
I have done nothing for which I should be slain. I have done 
nothing but what any man here would have done in my place. 
I have served and defended my lord ; I have defended his 
daughter. If I had died upon the field, I should have died 
doing what was right ; and if I am killed now, those who put 
me to death will neither show knightly courtesy nor the deal- 
ing of true soldiers, but will commit a murder like base assas- 
sins upon an unarmed man. If there be any man among you 
who would not have done "as I have done, I tell him to his 
beard that he is a traitor and a felon ; and let him come forth 
and slay me, if I am to be slain, for the trade of a murderer 
will suit well with his character. But if there be one noble 
heart and good soldier amongst you, he will defend me." 

" On my soul, that will I !" said one of those who had been 
sitting at meat when the party which conducted the youth 
had entered. " Griffith, you see well the lad did but do his 
duty. Out upon it ! If we are to punish a man for fighting 
well in his captain's behalf and fairly killing a bold adversary, 
I will put my head under a monk's cowl and patter henedicites 
to every one I meet; for I trust — ^heaven help me ! — to kill as 
good a man as Chapelle every year, if I keep to this trade. 
Set the youth free ! set him free ! Did he do anything unfair, 
Maillot? Speak!" 

"No!" answered the adventurer who had ridden beside 
Albert, and who was one of those that had taken their places 
at the table ; " but he killed my sworn brother Chapelle. I 
claim his blood, and his blood I will have." 
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'Tooh! noiiBense!" ezdaimed Griffith: ^' the lad did his 
duty bravely ; no one can say more. Let him go ! let liim 
go!" 

'^ Not till I have his head,^* said the man they called Mail- 
lot. ^^ He is my prisoner : I took him, and I have a right to 
dispose of him as X will." 

'' But you didnot take hun m fair fight," said Gnffith : '^ if 
I understood Hary^ right, you came upon him while he * 
fighting with the other fellow, and seized him without 
tance." 

'^ It was Hary^ seized him, and not Maillot," cried another 
man. 

** I took him by one arm while Hary^ caught him by the 
other," replied the man named Maillot ; ^^ and I say he shall 
die." 

''I say he shall not," replied Griffith: "at all events 
not till Sir Robert Enowles decides upon it. I determine that 
at once, Master Maillot ; and if you dare to show your refi:«c- 
tory spirit any more, I will cleave you down to the jaws for 
your pains. Hark ye, young man 1 I will take care that no 
harm shall happen to you. Sir Robert Enowles, our present 
leader, is a good soldier and a true knight ; and he will not 
suffer a prisoner to be butchered in cold blood for any man's 
will. To-morrow some of our party will move hence and go 
back into Maine, where Sir Robert is. You shall go w£h 
them, and in the mean time you shall have free quarters in 
the castle here." 

As he spoke, one of those who were sitting at the table wkh 
him leant across and spoke to the leader in a low voice, no- 
thing being heard but the words, "Maillot — ^find means — 
blood-thirsty — take care I" 

" By heaven 1^' exclaimed Griffith when the other had d<xie 
— "by heaven 1 he had better not, for he should not himself 
be alive many hours after. But to make all sure, some one 
give the youth back his sword. He looks as if he could de- 
fend himself right well." 

While the sword was handed to Albert Denyn, who gladly 
thrust the scabbard back into his belt again, the man named 
Maillot gazed upon him with fierce and angry eyes, turning 
from time to time towards his companion Griffith, and gnaw- 
ing his lip as if he would fain have given vent to his indigna- 
tion, but did not dare to do so. Griffith took no notice of nun, 
but still was evidently irritated and somewhat excited by the 
man's demeanour ; and in order to have an excuse for not re- 
marking it, spoke in a low tone to one of those who sat at 
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table with him. A short period of reflection, however, showed 
Maillot that he was placing himself in circumstances of dan- 
ger, and made him determine somewhat to change his man- 
ner. It was wi^ difficulty, however, that he could sufficiently 
repress his feelings to say in a sullen voice — 

^^ You will do as vou hke. Master Griffith ; but I do think 
it somewhat hard that my prisoner should be thus suffered 
purposely to escape under the pretence of sending him to 
foiowles ; for notninff else can be meant by letting him so 
free in tiiis way. Why, the first time the cates of the casUe 
are open he will pass through, of course, if he be not a fool ; 
and then I not only lose my revenge, but any ransom, too, 
which I might get, if Enowles says he shall not be killed." 

" Come, that is fair enough," said one of the men at the 
table; " we must not do injustice, Griffith." 

"He can't escape; he won't escape," said Griffith; "no 
fear of that. Hant ye, young man 1 give us your parole — 
your word of honour, I mean — ^that come what may you will 
not try to escape." 

" Rescue or no rescue ?" demanded Albert Denyn. 

" Ay," answered Griffith, " rescue or no rescue." 

" AJad what if I refuse?" said Albert. 

" Why," answered Griffith, laughing at the youth's bold- 
ness — " why, then, my young condition-maker, I shall take 
leave to thrust you into prison instead of letting you walk 
about the castle." 

" Do so, then," replied Albert, " for I will have no hand in 
giving up my liberty voluntarily." 

" On my fife !" answered Griffith, "you are a determined 
youth, but nevertheless I will not see wrong done you. If you 
value the free air so little, you must lose it; but for the rest, 
no man shall take your life while I can prevent it, excej)t it 
be in fair and open fight. Still, as you like a prison, a prison 
you shall have. Let him be put into the tower on the left 
hand of the gate, since such is his fancy. There he will find 
strong doors enough, and I wish him joy of his solitude ; for 
I think he will see,nothing but a heron in the ditch, and per- 
haps not even that." 

"I should think not," replied another, "for Pierrot with 
* his crossbow would not let any bird rest there long. There ! 
away with him, away with him 1 We have had enough of 
such gossip for once." 

As they spoke, one of the men laid his hands upon the col- 
lar of Albert Denyn and pulled him somewhat rudely away, 
Griffith exclaiming, at the same time, " Give him food though; 
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give him food! It is not good to be hungry in prison, as I 
can tell my friends. I recollect once catching a rat that 
visited me in my dungeon at Evreux, and saying grace most 
devoutly over mv supper, though I was obliged to eat him 
raw notwithstandmg." 

A loud laugh burst from the whole of the adventurers at 
the idea of their companion's dainty meal, and Albert Denyn 
was led out of the room to be conducted to the place of his 
temporary abode. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



There is nothing so difficult to bear, nothing which requires 
so much courage of the most serviceable kind to endure, as 
anxiety in solitude and inactivity. The very movement of the 
mind when we suffer great agitation lightens its weight ; but 
when we have to sit and count the livelong hours alone, con- 
fined to one small space and limited to mere reflection, 
thought becomes a burden and imagination a torment, and 
every feeling of our heart seems to war against our peace. 

Thus it was with Albert Denyn. So long as he was in the 
presence of the adventures, he had the ideas of personal 
danger to occupy him. He had felt the other evils of his 
situation comparatively little, and had looked upon the impri- 
sonment, to which he in some degree voluntarily subjected 
Wmself, as something requiring no great fortitude to bear ; 
but when he was actually thrust into the chamber where he 
vas to pass an indefinite space? of time, and where he might 
have to undergo anything that his captors chose to inflict upon 
bim, his heart gradually sank, and a deep and overwhelming 
feeling of melancholy took possession of him. 

The first half-hour, indeed, was broken by two visits from 
one of the adventurers, who brought him some food and a 
pitcher of good wine. The man seemed a good-natured per- 
sonage, spoke to him in a kindly tone, and, though he accused 
him of folly in not promising to hold himself as a prisoner, 
rescue or no rescue, he still assured him that he would be 
taken good care of, and that no harm would happen to him. 

After he was gone, however, the hours wore away slowly ; 
and though Albert tasted the food which was set before him, 
and tried to occupy a part of the time in any manner, yet he 
felt no appetite, and was obliged to betake himself to a pri- 
soner's wonted occupation of pacing up and down the room. 
vVeariness, however, at length overcame him ; and lying down 
^pon the ground — ^for they had not yet furnished him with 
either bed or stool — ^he placed his arm imder his head for a 

G 
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{billow and fell into a sound sleep. It lasted some time, and 
oud laughter in some of the neighbouring parts of the build- 
ing was the first thing that roused him. The sound of mer- 
liment, as may be conceived, was harsh to his ear, for he had 
been dreaming of Adela de Mauvinet: a vague, confused, wild 
vision it was of dangers and terrors, which, even when he 
woke, left him disturbed and agitated. He found, however, 
that though his sleep had been thus restless, it must have been 
very deep ; for somebody had visited the chamber during his 
slumber, and had left a settle and a table, and also put down 
some straw in one comer of the room. 

The sight of these few actides of furniture wa« a mudi 
greater comfort to the poor youth than might be supposed ; 
for before he had fallen asleep he had remarked a window 
above him^ which he could by no means reach so as to gaze 
from it out into the country beyond; but the tall stool which 
had been brought enabled him to see with ease, resting his 
anns in the deep opening of the wall. 

When he first looked out, the mellow evening sun was just 
approaching the vei^e of the sky, and all the bright and beau- 
tiful colours of an autumn evening were tinging the clouds 
and hanging on the woods and fields around* The country 
was not particularly beautiful; but there was something' in, 
that bright evening light which gave it a loveliness that it 
would not otherwise have possessed; Each green slope seemed; 
rounded with gold, and a rich misty purple rested on all the 
woods and delU around. The fantastic vi^urs that hung 
upon the edge of the sky changed ev^y meonent in hue and 
in form, as if they had been full of life and playing with the. 
setting sun; and everything on which the eye of Albert rested 
recalled to his memory many a happy day, when, on such an 
autumn^ide ae that, his own fimcy had seemed to take part 
with the light clouds and join in their sports with the depart- 
ittg rays. 

After any deep passion, however, haa taken possession of 
our hearts, it s^zes, like atmie invading tyrant in a conquered 
country, upon every bright thing within us, whether it be 
sweet memories^ or warm hopes, or grand energies, appro- 
priating all to its purposes, and marking them as its own foe 
even It was thus with the heart of Albert Denyn. The 
^g^ of that fair sunset called hack the memories of dear early 
diws; but instantly, with those memories, came the imase of 
Adela de Mauvinet, mingling the painful fears and apprehen- 
sions that the drcumstanoes in which she was placed might 
naturally call forth, with every happier f^^ling to which the 
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associatioDS connected with the sight before his eyes would 
have otherwise given rise. 

Where WAS she? he asked himself: what had become of 
lier? Was she still wandering in the wood alone, or had her 
father and the captal come to her deliverance ? It was all 
Tague, and uncertain, and terrible ; and however strongly 
Hope might raise her voice in a young bosom, fear for tiae 
time was predommant, and sadness altogether took possessipn 
of Albert^s heart. 

The sun had half gone down, and half of the broad golden 
disc was still seen above the distant forest, when Albert per- 
ceived two or three mounted men coming over the slope of a 
hill half-way between the castle and the woods. Immediately 
after the horsemen came some persons on foot, and then others 
leading horses, amongst whom the youth thought he could, 
distinguish the flutter of a woman^s garments, and his heart 
sank with a sensaition of dread and apprehension which lan- 
guage can scarcely convey. 

He asked himself if it could be Adela; if she had really 
fallen into the hands of some brutal band of plunderers ; and 
his heart seemed prophetically to answer "Yes I" 

Ere the party came near enough for him to distinguish 
anything clearly, the sun sank altogether amongst the trees, 
and the group on which his eyes were fixed grew more and 
more dim, till at length it was lost to his sight. But still 
Albert remained convinced that Adela was a captive there^ 
and leaping down into the room, he walked backward^ and 
forwards in a state almost approaching distraction. 

It waa some time before reflection came to his aid; but 
when he did take time to tlunk, he remembered that the lady 
might perhaps be more safe in the hands of the adventurers 
than any woman of a lower rank. Her ransom was sure to 
be Urge if she were treated with all honour, and the ven- 
ffeanee of her father and the whole of France was to be 
dr«aded if any harm befel her ; so that he could not but 
judge that the free companioxis would show her tenderness 
and respect as soon as mey were aware of her name, which 
she womd undoubtedly make known as soon as she fell into 
their power. 

Albert tried to comfort himself with such thoughts, but 
BtiU his heart beat with an^idety and alarm; and in a few 
minutes after, the sound of a trumpet, apparently coming from 
the court-yard, a number of voices speaking, and a loud 
tongiie calling upon the name of several women, seemed to 
indicate the amval of the party he had seen. The pl^e. 
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however, soon resumed its tranquillity; and a period of about 
a quarter of an hour passed without any other sound, till at 
length there was a considerable noise; and several voices 
speaking in the adjoining passage were heard, with the sound 
of coming footsteps, and now and then a sharp oath. 

The steps paused at the door of the chamber in which 
Albert was confined, and the door was thrown violently open, 
admitting the blaze of a torch. At first the light dazzled 
him ; but, the moment after he perceived in the hands of some 
of the adventurers without that strange, uncouth-looking being 
whom he had found contending with Caillet in defence of 
Adela. 

Although it cannot be said that the young man felt pleasure 
at the sight of any human being deprived of liberty, and 
although the appearance of the old man but tended to confirm 
his apprehensions in regard to Adela's being captured, yet 
certainly it was a relief to behold some one who could give 
him a knowledge of the exact truth. 

Fearful, however, that he might be deprived of even that 
satisfaction, if his captors perceived that there was any feeling 
of interest between him and the person whom they seemed to 
destine for his fellow-prisoner, he remained perfectly silent, 
and kept as far back as possible in the chamber. The old 
man was thrust in with unnecessary violence ; and it is pro- 
bable that those who brought him thither had already treated 
him somewhat roughly, for one of the leaders who came up 
at the moment exclaimed — 

" Calmly, calmly! Remember his age." 

As soon as the new captive was in the chamber the door 
was shut, and the two prisoners were left in utter darkness. 
For some minutes neither of them spoke, though the elder 
was heard muttering to himself, but the words were indis- 
tinct to any other ears than his own. Albert kept silence for 
a moment or two, lest any one who might be near should 
overhear what he was about to say; and he still heard various 
voices speaking without, when suddenly, to his surprise, his 
strange companion burst into a loud and vehement laugh. 

"You seem to bear your imprisonment Mghtly," said Albert 
at length: "would that I could laugh as you do !" 

"Why do you not, then?" demanded the old man: "but 
you need not tell me ; I know why as well as you do. It is 
that you have known so few and such slight sorrows that a 
day's imprisonment, even in such a chamber as this, with 
every comfort and aid to boot, is to you as heavy a grief as 
*^*i loss of all that makes life valuable would be to me. Mis- 
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fortune is a hard master and requires a long apprenticeship, 
young man." 

" Doubtless," answered Albert — " doubtless it is so ; but 
yet I cannot but think a long imprisonment, the uncertainty 
of our future fate, and a separation, perhaps for ever, from 
those we love best, might well make us sad, even if we had 
more philosophy than I pretend to." 

" I will tell you what, youth," answered the old man: "the 
time may come when the loss of friends, the breaking of all 
hopes, the disappointment of every expectation, the murder 
of your children or your relations, the agonies, the tears, and 
the ruin of those you love best on earth, will so teach you to 
expect misfortune, that a brief imprisonment such as you have 
met with now will seem to you as a relief from worse, rather 
than a disappointment of your hopes. This, I tell you, may 
happen to you. It has happened to many of your relations 
before, and why not to you also ?" 

" How do you know," answered Albert, " that it has befallen 
any of my relations?" 

'* Because they were men," replied his strange companion*,. 
" therefore all must have suffered, and some must have suffered 
thus. Thus, too, very likely you wiU suffer when your ap- 
pointed time is come." 

"Perhaps it may be so," said the youth: "I have a good 
foretaste of such suffering even now." 

"Call you what you now endure a foretaste of such suffer- 
ings?" cried the old man ; "call you this, then, a foretaste — 
this, which is but a mere nothing ? It is mere foolishness. 
The time will be when you shall look back to this period and 
wish it could come over again." 

"No," answered Albert firmly; "no: what I felt yesterday 
can hardly ever be surpassed by what I may feel hereafter. 
No, it cannot be I What may be my future fate I do not 
know ; but of one thing I am certain — ^that there were mo- 
ments in the course of last night which no after sorrow can 
ever surpass: nay, nor can they exceed that which I feel now, 
ignorant as I am of what has befallen the daughter of my 
noble and generous lord." 

His fellow-prisoner remained silent for several moments, 
and then replied, " You wish to know what has become of 
her. She is here— in this very castle— but a few yards 
distant." ^ . . 

"As I thought," said Albert; "as I thought! This is 
indeed terrible; but they dare not, surely they dare not treat 
her ill." 
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** No," answered the old man ; " oh, no ! Fear not for that ; 
they will not treat her ill. Fools as they are, they are too 
wise for that." 

"I trust they are," said Albert; "I trust they are; and 
yet what reliance can be placed in such men? Their pasfflons 
are their ^ides as often as their interests." 

" That 18 true," replied his companion, ^* that is very troe; 
you are wiser than I thought you, youth ; and yet you have 
B right to be wise too. But make your mind at ease. Tlie 
wife of the man named Griffith is here in the castle even now, 
and she is a woman of high birth herself." 

"Of high birth!" exclaimed Albert, "and the wife of an 
adventurer like this?" 

" Even so," answered the old man. " Know you not that 
half of those who live by plundering their feliow>creatures 
call themselves of high race, and that many of them have well 
won the only title to nobility which this age knows, by shed- 
ding more blood than any of tibe other barbarous monsters of 
the time? But to what I was saying. The wife of this 
Grifl&th is here. The lady has been taken to her chamber, 
and there she will be safe. I have heard them talking about 
her ransom already. When I look back upon the past," he 
continued, after a momentary pause — " when I look back upon 
the past, I often think that the light sorrows of youth are as 
heavy to those that bear them as the weightier woes of age. 
There was an old Greek, a slave, who dealt in fabliaux — ^I 
know not whether you have heard of him." 

" Oh, yes," replied Albert. ** His name was iBsopus." 

" The same, the same!" replied the old man, whose learn- 
ine did certainly surprise Albert Denyn. ** That old Greek 
told a story of a hare running a race with a tortoise, which 
was intended to represent the heedless lightness of youth 
contending against the cautious experience of age ; but while 
he showed that the slow perseverance of the one ultimately 
outdid the excessive activity of the other, he should have 
shown also that the hare might have been crushed to death 
under a weight which the tortoise would hardly have lelt. 
Thus it is with ase and youth : the apathy of age is a bard 
shell, which enables it to bear cares a ^ousand times more 
heavy than those which would at once crush youth UBder 
their burden. We have so many times in life the opportn- 
nity of practising the art of endurance, that it would be hard 
if we did not learn the lesson ere we had d<me." 

"Thank God that I have heard of the lady's safety, how- 
iver I" said Albert—" that is one great satbfaction; and with 
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it I will comfort myself, although yotir foetnre of life is not 
altogether consolatory." 

'*\It is such as life is," replied the old man, "ami such as 
you will fiad it, youth. The mwi who sees fifty years and 
fiads anything still to enjoy in life is either a heast or a fool; 
for by Aat time all the better parts of our nature bare dis- 
eovered Aat their home is in another place." 

** And yet," said Albert Denyn, " you laughed right hear- 
tily but now." 

** Tiiat did I," rejoined his compani<Mi: " I laughed — ^I did 
not^mile; and laughter is only a sign of sadness or of folly, 
not of happiness. Happiness nerer does more than smile. 
It is that insane thing merriment, or moekery, or scorn, or 
despair, that lat^hs. I laughed in mockery of those who shut 
me in here." 

" And why in. mockery?" demaaded Albert. ** Good faith I 
I have not the heart to mock them: they have too much 
power over me for me to scorn them." 

" They have no power over me," replied the old man. *' I 
will tell you hereaner why I laughed, smd why I scorn them : 
let it be sufficient for you now to know that the lady is safe." 

"That is indeed much," repMed Albert; "and I could al- 
most content myself with being assured that such is the case, 
if I had any means of informing my good lord, her father^ 
that she runs no risk. But that is hopeless." 

"Ha!" said the old man; "ha I we may find such means, 
nevert^ieless : yet why would you send him such tidings?" 

" Why?" exclaimed Albert — " has he not been a firiend, a 
father to me? And were it not bo, is he not a human being, 
a parent, ^ose heart must be now bleedmg with aj^rehen- 
sion, and grief, and terrible aimety?" 

" Then he really loves his dau^ter?" said the old man in 
a cold tone. 

" Ijoves herf exdawned Albert—^" how can he help loving 
her? Loves her I better than his own life ; better than aught 
else on earth except his honour!" 

"By so much the more," repMed the old man in a stem 
tmie, " ^1 he contemn the presumptuous i^ughta that are 
in your bosom, youth." 

Albert Denyn wa» silent for a moment — ^not with shame, 
but he was surprised and pained to find that his feelings to- 
wards Adda showed themselves so plainly, that the scanty 
meuis of observation which the old man as yet possessed were 
nevertheless sufficient to discover a secret which he had 
thought w^ell concealed firom all eyes but those which watched 
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him with such keenness and suspicion as had been displayed 
by Caillet. 

He answered quite cahnly, however/ when he did speak; 
for, although his own eyes had now been long opened to all 
that was passing in his heart — though he felt and knew that 
he loved with all the ardour, as well as the devotion, of the 
deepest passion — ^yet his love was utterly without the pre- 
sumption of a single hope. He felt so humble in his affec- 
tion that he was not moved by many of the agitating emotions 
which affect other men imder the influence of the same pas- 
sion ; and although it certainly was hisr purpose to hide his 
love for his lord's daughter, out of respect and reverence, yet 
he was so conscious of rectitude of purpose, as well as of hu- 
mility of feeling, that though he did not wish, yet he did not 
much fear discovery. 

"You are mistaken," he replied at length, in a tone so 
tranquil and cool as to surprise his hearer; "you are mis- 
taken. I have no presumptuous thoughts in my bosom, old 
man : my thoughts are as humble as my station." 

" Do you pretend to say," demanded his strange companion, 
" do you pretend to say that you do not love this lady?" 

" God forbid !" answered Albert. "I love her with my whole 
heart and soul. " I would willingly sacrifice my hfe for her; 
and yet, old man, all this can be without one presumptuous 
thought. Can you not imderstand this?" 

The old man paused for a moment, and then replied, " I 
can understand it well; but I knew not that you could either 
understand or feel it." 

" Why, what can you know," asked Albert, " either of me 
or of my nature, by seeing me in circumstances of excite- 
ment for some five short minutes? I should almost think 
that in this dark place you mistook me for some one else, were 
it not for what you say of the Lady Adela." 

"No!" replied the old man — "no: I make no mistake — 
your voice is enough for me. I never forget sounds that I 
once hear, and I should know your voice amidst the shout of 
an army. But you are wrong in another point: this is not 
the first time that I have seen, these are not the only means 
I have had of knowing you. From your birth till now I have 
been near you. But all that matters not. What have I to 
do in life but to watch those that are around me ; to mark 
their qualities, and to hate or love them as those qualities • 
may require?" 

"Methinks," replied Albert, "it might be as well to leave 
them without either hate or love." 
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"Not SO, not so," answered the old man: " to hate and to 
love is a necessity of our nature : nay, more — ^it is an ordi- 
nance of God. Not to abhor vice, not to feel aflFection for 
virtue, is to share with the evil. Vice is in fact only a bolder 
sort of indifference to virtue. I would almost rather see a 
man wicked than the friend of wicked men." 

There was something strange and rambling in the old man*s 
discourse, *which certainly had so much of singularity in it as 
to lead Albert to imagine that his reason was somewhat un- 
settled. The singularity of his appearance, which has been 
already described, might not alone have produced such a con- 
viction; for in that age, what we should now call eccentricity 
in that particular shape was not only common, but was abso- 
lutely sanctioned by the superstitions of the day. Many a 
man still thought he was doing God good service and ensuring 
^e salvation of his soul by wearing rough garments of skins, 
feeding upon roots, and separating himself from his fellow- 
men: so that to encounter a person habited like Albert's pre- 
sent companion, and to find him a devout, discreet, and sen- 
sible person, though somewhat tinged with fanaticism, was by 
no means a common case. The peculiarity of the opinions, 
however, which the old man entertained, without any in- 
quiry as to whether they were right or wrong, might well 
lead the vouth to imagine that his intellect was somewhat 
shaken ; for in those days it was rare indeed to find any on-e 
who went out of the beaten track. 

Judging thus of his companion's state of mind, Albert cared 
not to enter into any abstruse discussions, but turned the con- 
versation back to what the old man had been saying in regard 
to himself. " Was it from knowing that I was the companion 
of wicked men, then," he asked, '' that you supposed me filled 
with presumptuous thoughts, which certainly I never enter- 
tained? I know not that I ever showed myself the friend of 
wicked men: when have I done so, my good friend?" 

" Have you not been always the companion and the friend 
of this very Caillet, to whom you show so mortal a hatred 
now that a rivalry has sprung up between you? Who was 
80 often seen with him as yourself ? who seemed to share his 
thoughts and his counsels but yourself ?" 

"Nay, nay, you are much mistaken," replied Albert, 
eagerly: "circumstances cast us together, but not affection: 
there was a link between us which bound us to companion- 
ship, with our hearts unbound. We were both serfs in a 
house where all were noble around us except the other ser- 
vants of the mansion, who were *11 differently treated from 
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-ourselves. They were, udeed, a separate order of bekgs in 
mind as well as in treatment; but in scarcely any Tespett 
was there a distinction made between us and those noble 
pages whom, &om time to time, ^e highest personages in 
the land sent to receive instructioa in the house of our gem^ 
rous and knightly master. If there was a difSerenee, it was 
only that more knowledge was given to us than to them; that 
to us were opened the stores of ancient learning ;*Aat for ns 
all the knowledge of the schools was poured forth; and tiiat, 
its the lord wished to place us in the church, we were taught 
many an art and many a science that the high nobles of the 
land did not receive. Thus were we companions from early 
years, though he was older than I, and thus were we cast 
upon each odier for sodety, by similarity of situation, liiough 
not of tastes. He, however, was discontented with all tiiiiigs : 
I was with all thin^ well contented. I might -regret, it is 
true, that I was not one of the nobles whom I saw from day 
to day. I might wish that fortune had placed ise amongst 
them; but I hated them not because such was not my mt. 
I was happy, I was grateful for the superior instructicm 
accorded to me, and for the kindly treatment I received; bat 
Caillet vowed, for his part, that he would rather have Te- 
mained in ignorance and m the lowest state of bondi^e ^aii 
acquire knowledge, which only showed him the evils of his 
station. He detested the nobles of the land, and avowed 
that detestation when converang with those ^o he believed 
would not report the &ct ; and sudi was I. Not that he ever 
loved me, but that I was the only one in the same state and 
situation as himself— the only one, in short, to whom he 
•could freely speak his feelings. He knew that I would not 
betray him, and therefore he dared to say to me what lie 
thought; but his feelings and mine were always different, 
and he was sure to encounter opposition sad dispute. Thus 
were we, as I have said, companions without l^ing 'friencte, 
till by his last act he has ended the compamonship also; and 
if ever we spend anodier half-hour together, it will 1^ the 
last that one or the other will see in this world." 

" Bid the Lord of Mauvinet teach you the use of arms?" 
demanded the old man in a slow aaid thoughtful tone: **^j^u 
seem skilful with the 4iword." 

" I was early taught," replied Albert, " to 'wield all such 
weapons as peasants are permitted to employ, and the sword 
was placed in my hands when I was very younff. After- 
wards, my noble lord — thoi:^h I cannot say that i» tiaosed 
me to be taught to bear the weapons of a man*at-«mi8, yet 
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^ learn the use of the lance, the management of the horse, 
-imd inde^ atll the exercises of chivalry. CaiUet also h$d 
^the same advantage; but I think he was not more skilful 
tium myself. He was older and more confident, perhaps; 
"but yet I should not £sar to meet him in a good cause, even 
though he had some superiority.*' 

"And you would slay him, boy," replied his companion; 
*'for his heart is bad and yours is good; and the man who 
wants the armour of a just spirit has but a feeble defence in 
:all external arms." 

*'I know not," answered Albert Denvn; "though I can 
well conceive that many a man, feeling nis conscience ill at 
ease, may become wesuc and timid in the hour of danger. 
•Such, however, I am sure, is not the case with Caillet. He 
thinks all that he does is right — ^not that he does it because 
he thiid&s it right, but that he thinks it right because he does 
it. I have heard him eaierly defend the same feelings and 
^sonduct in himself which I bave heard him blame most bit- 
terly in men of noble blood; and I never yet in all my life 
h^Ard hhn acknowledge or saw him feel that he was wrong. 
:6ttch a thing is not in his nature. Call him not — ^in heaven's 
fiaiiie call him not my friend," he continued, reverting to 
idiat had passed before. " I should hate myself if I could 
•ever have been a fiiend to one so base and utterly unworthy. 
But now that you have probed my spirit to the bottom, let 
me hear that which I own is of greater moment to me than 
«11 things. Tell me more of the lady; tell me all that you 
know concerning her. How came they not to find her? her 
^rther and the captal, I mean. How came she to be taken 
bj these men? and what, think you, will be the result of the 
situation in which we are all placed?" 

"Manifold questions," answered the old man, "none of 
ifrhich I will answer now. Wait till after midnight be past," 
he continued in a lower tcme, " amd I will then reply to you 
fully. I have that to tell you which may surprise you not a 
littie. Now lay down yoirr head upon the table, for you have 
need of repose." 

** I have slept already," reified Albert. 

But the old man instantly rejoined, "Sleep again, then; 
sleep again! What right has youth to think? Sleep again, 
I say, for not a word more shall you hear from my fips till 
afler midnight; and it yet wants fully four hours of the 
time when the sun turns back again to this side of the 
earth." 
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Albert Benyn saw by the faint light which found its way 
into the room from the moonlight sky without^ that the old 
man crossed his arms upon his chest, and buried the greater 
part of his face in the skins of which his dress was formed ; 
and perceiving that it would be useless to seek fiirther con- 
versation for the time, he too at length bent his head upon 
his folded hands, and remained silent, though he slept not. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

To an active mind there is something solemn, and even 
elevating, in the task of watching in the night. The silence, 
the darkness, have their eflfect; the sally-ports of the ear and 
the eye are closed, the spirit shut up within its citadel 
holds no intercourse with the world without. The thoughts, 
the feelings, the fancies, the passio.is, which form the turbu- 
lent garrison of the human heart, cut off from communion 
with all the busy things of external life, may be reviewed by- 
reason and brought under the rod of judgment. Well used, 
an hour's watching in the midst of the night is often more 
valuable to the mind of man than whole years of the busy 
life of day. The world and all its important littleness seem 
for the time to be dead ; the immortal being within us feels 
alone in the presence of its God; the heart speaks to the 
heart of all the higher purposes of life; and the clay that 
encumbers us appears to be in a degree cast aside, together 
with our intercourse with other earthly creatures. If ever 
spirit triumphs over matter in this world, it is in the hours of 
solemn and silent watching in the midst of the night. 

Albert Denyn remained without speaking for a long time ; 
and although his watch was not so still and calm as it might 
have been at a later hour, still it gave opportunity for thought, 
which was not lost upon him. From time to time there came 
sounds of voices speaking, of merriment, of laughter, and of 
song ; but gradually these bursts became shorter, the inter- 
vals longer, and the silence between more profound, till at 
length all became still, while the gloom was increased by the 
moon sinking behind the hills, and leaving nothing within 
the sight of the watchers in the prison but a bright star 
shining through the high window, like some of the myste- 
rious truths of revelation, bright and wonderful amidst aark- 
ness, but casting no light upon any other object. 
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la the mean while Albert communed with his own heart. 
At first his feelings and thoughts were turbulent and wild, 
refusing all control, so that, though he felt -they wanted 
regularity, he almost despaired of their ever returning to 
order again. Gradually, however, of themselves they be- 
came more calm ; and ere long he could reason collectedly, 
and thought and reflection brought on high resolves. He 
found that a passion had grown upon his heart which should 
never have taken root therein; and he accused himself of 
folly and of weakness, even although his own heart acquitted 
him of presumption. To cast that passion from him he never 
hoped: he never wished it; he felt it was impossible; but he 
beueved that in a firm and noble spirit — and he knew his 
own to be so — ^that passion itself might be so purified and 
elevated as to lead him on to great and worthy deeds, to be 
a new principle of action in his breast, to inspire high pur- 
poses and efibrts, and give a mightier energy to the chival- 
rous spirit that existed within him. 

He fancied that the very thought of what would be Adela's 
feelings, if she heard by chance of some great enterprise 
achieved by him, would carry him on to exertions that no- 
thing could resist; and thus judgment and reason employed 
the power of fancy to lead and guide the passions of his heart 
to grand purposes, rather than in the paths of vice and wrong. 
So may we always do in life if our will be towards virtue 
rather than crime. 

Thus had passed the time for many hours ; silence had 
fisJlen completely over the world ; and Albert had more than 
once turned his eyes impatiently towards a spot on the other 
side of the chamber at which he could faintly perceive a dim, 
obscure mass, marking the place where the old man sat, but 
had not seen the slightest movement nor heard the lightest 
sound. At length, however, the clear voice of a cock crow- 
ing at some distance came upon the air, and his strange com- 
panion suddenly broke silence. "Xow, now," he said, "I 
will tell you what you wish to hear, and more than you ex- 
pect ; for the time is coming when you may act as well as 
speak." 

"Tell me first of the Lady Adela," exclaimed Albert : "it 
is of her I would fain have tidings, old man." . 

"Call me not old man," replied the other; "that is not 
my name, youth, though I be old, and though I be a man." 

"I would wilhngly give you your own name if I knew it," 
answered Albert Denyn. 

" Call me Walleran Urgel," said his companion: " that is 
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the name which die people gi^e me; and aa^tothe Itt^, be- 
satitfied that she is w^ and safe. The objjeet of Uiese plun- 
derers is to win gold. They are like children piling^ up heaps- 
for the purpose of casting them all to the winds the next 
moment. Still their object is gold; and while they have 80 
fair a chance of gaining a great sum by thia poor girPs ran- 
som, they will not risk the loss of it by doing her any injury. 
♦ No, no; they have given her a chamber near that of their 
leader's wife, and there she will be tended with all due- 
courtesy. To-morrow they will bid her write to her fathar,. 
showing- what gentle usage she has received and naming the 
rans(mi they have fixed ; but they will hold out the &ar of 
less gentle deeds if he i^ould attempt to recover her by force 
of arms. So much for that. Your second question was, how 
she was taken by these men " 

^* And how it happened that her faUier and the captal 
found her not," added Albert, " for they were dose behiBMd." 

"Of that I know nothing," replied the old man; "but 
how they todc her I can tell right well, I left you contend- 
ing with the villain Caillet, and sought the lady to give her 
help. She had seen me defend her with my axe,, and so she 
trusted me; but when the men came up who took you pri*> 
soner^ we had well-nigh fallen into their hands at once^ for 
she thought it was her father's party, and would have darted 
forward to meet them had I not shown her who they really 
were. I then led her to a place of security, made her a. bad 
of leaves^ sheltered her from the winds of night, and lighted 
her a fire to- dispel the damp of the forest; for E^e has evca: 
been good to the poor and the lowly, and deserves tht care- 
fuliwatdiing of all who love the noble and the kind. I pno^ 
mised to guide her safoly back to her home the next day 'r 
but &pe I could do so, at an early hour tiii& morning these 
knavish companions, hearing that I was still in the nelgJbt- 
bourinff wood, came out to hunt me down like a wild beast." 
^ " Why, what harm had you done them?" demanded Albert. 

"None," replied tJie old man; "but do we need to harm 
others to make them harm us? No, no ; not so in this wofid; 
For the last twelve years have I dwelt either in this old omi^ 
or in that dim wood. Nei^er in the wood nor the castle had 
I any right but sufferance ; but the building itaelf waa only 
tenanted by acune servants of a lord who ^nt hia days in 
rioting a&r. They charitably gave me a dweUiop^ in the win- 
ter time, and all the bright summer I spent m. the green 
forest. With the chambers, the passages, the towe«B» and 
. even the chingeoii» of this place, and with Uie most se^et 
k 
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paths of the wood, no one in all 1^ land is so well acquainted 
as I am ; and when, some ten days ago, these filthy robbers^ 
came and took possesiuoa of the place, I fled and sought re- 
i^ige where you saw me last nighk There is a tower herein 
to if^iich they couM find no entrance, and it is called the 
Stairless Tower. They thought, it seems, that it must con- 
tain treasure; and the people they found here told them that 
none knew its secrets but myself, for they had seen me more 
tlran once upon the top, when they, poor fools I could not find 
the way up. This kd to more inquiries; and as wicked men 
iKTer feel safe in their wickedness, the plunderers fancied that 
my knowle^e of the place would be dangerous to them, if, 
as liiey intend to do, they kept possession of it, as a sort of 
advanced post on the side of Touraine. They sent out one 
party to sedc me maxiy dsr^s, hoping to lure me back with 
promises and ofiers ; but tney found me not, and at length 
this morning they depatched another to hunt me down like a 
wild beast." 

" But the Lady Adela," cried Albert Denyn ; " what became 
of her?" 

" I had watdied the lady through the night," replied the 
old man ; " hut she slept not till just before the morning's* 
dawn, when her eyes grew heavy and a short slumber came 
upon her. ^N'ot long after, I heard some sounds ; and though 
the fire had now sunk low, there came a smoke and the 
crackling of wood, with shouts and cries^ from several sides; a 
light redder than the morning, too, began to glare upon the 
trees ; and I soon found that the villains had tracked me into 
the covert, and had then set fire to the wood to burn me out. 
I had still hopes to baffle them, and for some time wound 
through paths they knew not of, leading the lady by the hand ; 
but it proved all in vain: they had guarded the outlets well, 
and wh^i we issued forth they were upon us. They shouted 
loud at thwr double prize; and though they became more 
reverent when they heard the lady's name, yet they were not 
the less joyfid. On reaching this place they first provided 
for her comfort. "Bie leader's wifb was called, and maids, 
and women; and with as much ceremony as if the desolate 
castle had been a court, she was ushered to her chamber. 
They then turned to me, mocked my contorted back, bade me 
stretch out my lengthy arms, and made sport of me for some 
ten minutes, till they bethought them of the Stairless Tower: 
then their greediness would know no delay. They took me 
to the foot of it and told me instantly to show them the way; 
but I was lord now, and I laughed them to scorn, telling them 
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they should never know from me till they asked me with 
lowered voices and in humhler terms ; till they promised me 
part of the spoil and seasoned their offers with fine words. 
They saw I mocked them, and thrust me in here, threatening 
me with torture on the morrow if I still remained refractory. 
When the morning comes, however, for me they will look m 
vain. Had they really wished to torture me, the time was 
when their hands were upon my shoulders." 

" But how will you escape?" demanded Albert: " the walls 
of this prison are thick, the door by which they brought us 
in is strong ; and I see not how any one could free himself 
from this place without tools for breaking out, such as we do 
not possess. There are stout bars upon that window, good 
Walleran ; and though they have left me my sword, yet it 
would take many a long day, I fear, to wrench off those bars, 
even if it could be done at all." 

The old man laughed aloud. 

" Listen, jrouth," he replied at length. " I said I would tell 
you somethmg you did not expect to hear. What if I set 
you free this very night, this very hour? What if I show 
you the means by which such a youth as you are can be back 
at the castle of Mauvinet before mid-day to-morrow?" 

Albert started up. " Do you jest or speak in earnest?" he 
exclaimed: " can it be possible?" 

" In serious earnest," answered the other; " and so possible 
is it that I will do it." 

"But Adela?" said Albert, hesitating— " but the Lady 
Adela? can I leave her here?" 

" What good can you do her by remaining?" demanded the 
old man. 

" But little, in truth," answered Albert; "yet still, while 
there is a possibility of assisting her, I would fain be near. 
If we can fly, why can she not fly also? You know where 
they have placed her : can we not find some means of com- 
municating with her and telling her what we intend to do?" 

"All this is very possible," replied the old man, " and she 
may even fly, if she will trust herself to you." 

" She will," replied Albert; " I am sure she will." 

" Be not too sure till you have heard the whole," replied 
his companion. ''There are dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered, young man, which may not be easily overcome^ 
and it may seem better to her to wait for the ransom from her 
father." 

" At all events, she shall have the choice," replied Albert, 
" if I can give it her." 
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'' That you shall be enabled to do if you will," replied the 
other; " but there may be perils in so doing which even you 
may not choose to risk." 

" None, none !" cried Albert Denyn, resolutely: " there is 
no diflficulty, no danger I would not undertake to set her free. 
I would lose this right hand to be the man that gave her 
liberty." 

*' Idle talk! idle talk!" said the old man; " boyish passion 
all! But hear me, and then act as you think fit. Your own 
liberty is easy of attainment, for there is in fact no obstacle 
in your way." 

** How no obstacle," exclaimed Albert Denyn, "when these 
barred windows, and " 

"Oh, the rash and presumptuous heart of youth!" ex- 
claimed his companion; "never waiting till it understands, 
seldom even listening till it hears ! I tell you there is in fact 
no obstacle in your way to liberty ; but in order to set her 
free you must enter the castle again ; you must swim the moat 
to reach it ; you must find your way in darkness and in soli- 
tude through passages which no feet but mine have trodden 
for many years, and then through rooms where each instant 
you are hkely to be seized and murdered." 

" Never mind!" cried Albert; " I fear not. I will set her 
free, or die." 

" Ay ; but when you have found her," added the old man — 
" when she has agreed to fly with you — when you have led 
her back by those same difficult passages — ^remember there is 
still the moat to cross, and it is both broad and deep." 

" I thought not of that," said Albert with a sigh ; " I thought 
not of that." 

" But in such enterprises we should tHink of all things," 
answered Walleran Urgel. " Now will you undertake it?" 

" Without a doubt," replied Albert at once; " without the 
slightest doubt or hesitation whatsoever. I have swam three 
times that distance with heavier burdens than she is, and 1 
fear not." 
• " But very likely she may fear," replied the old man. 

"Perhaps she may," replied Albert Denyn; " I am afraid 
she will; but at all events she shall have the choice. I would 
risk far more for a less object than that." 

" Well, then," rejoined his companion, " if you are so re- 
solved, you shall not want the means. Mount upon that stool 
and make your way through the window." 

" But the bars, the bars !" said Albert, "how am I to remove 
tjie bars?" 
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*' Take the grating by the lower edge," sud the old man, 
" and pull with all your strength." 

Albert did as Walleran bade him, but the bars remained 
immoveable. 

" It ifr in vain^" he said, turning round; "it is altogether 
in vain." 

" So soon are youth's best energies checked by disappoint- 
ment," rejoined the other. " For a great object you must 
have more than courage: you must have resolution. You> 
must have even more tnan resolution: you must have perse- 
verance unto death. Now, then, put to your strength and 
try again — but not as before, not as before! Lift the bars 
upward. Do they move?" 

"Yes, yes!" exclaimed Albert eagerly; "they slide up as 
if by magic." 

" There is no magic like a litde knowledge," replied the old 
man. " If ow mark what I say, and proceed gently ; for if 
you do not you will call listening ears thi& way, or even per- 
chance wake those that sleep* The bars have moved upwards^; 
now they will move outwards, too, and, falling on a hinffe 
below, will make you a ladder to descend; but you must hold 
them fast and let them down gently, or the clang will rouse 
others, vrith whose presence we can well dispense." 

Albert followed exactly the directions he received, and 
without any trouble lowered down the whole grating, which, 
being pushed onwards when once raised, freed itself from the 
^ooves in which, die two ends moved, and turning on pivots 
m the lower rimi^ sw^mg over and hung down s^ainst the 
wall. It required great strength, indeed, to hold the mass of 
iron- work up so that it descended without noise ; but the joy 
with wkich Albert saw the task accomplished would be very, 
very difficult to tell. 

" Now," said the old man, as soon as this was done, " make 
your way down* to the ground beneath the wall ; then, before 
youi cross the moat, creep round along the narrow ridge of 
earth between the masonry and the water. After you have 
passed three round towers, you will come to a square one 
which dips itself into the moot ft there you must plunge in and 
swim across; and then going round to the other side of that 
square tower^ou must enter the moat again and swim over 
once more, x on will there find, not far fi^m the place where 
you cross, a smi^ archway like the mouth of a conduit. Bow 
yoiu: head and enter it; then go. on straight. It will l^id 
yoa to some stairs, and wheU' you have mounted tfaem> you 
"^ill find yourself in a narrow passage, at the end of which 
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there is a door witk a latch in the inside ; lift that latch and 
the next step takes you into the corridor leading to the chief 
rooms in the building. Where they have lodged the lady I 
cannot exactly tell^ but I heard some mention imside of a small 
room^ which, you will find the third upon the left-hand side; 
There you must try your fortune : I can help you no more, 
for I have now told you all I know." 

"I give you many thanks," replied Albert, "and will now 
speed away; but ere I go, let me at least aid you to descend 
from the window: you are neither so young nor so strong as 
I am, and it were well that you should have some one with 
you while you cross the moaL" 

** Alas! good youth," replied the old man, "you must leave 
me behind ; I cannot pass the water as you can. My crippled 
frame could never learn the art which will soon bear you to 
the other side." 

" But I can support you," replied Albert: "it has ever been 
a sport of my youth to carry great weights across the moat at 
Mauvinet, which is far broader than this seems to be.^' 

" Nay, nay," replied the old man — "go you upon your way. 
Fear not for me; I vfIU find other means to fly. Fear not for 
me, I say — I shall be safe; and even if they slew me here, 
what matter? Am I not old and crippled, poor, misecable, 
abandoned?" 

"Yes," replied Albert; "but I see, notwithstanding, that 
^ou are kind of heart and generous. I found you defending 
mnocence and contending with a villain; and now you take an 
interest in me and set me free. I would fain, therefore, aid 
you before I go." 

"What!" exclaimed the old man, as if speaking to himself 
— "what! one to love and to esteem me! But go, go, good 
youth ; this enterprise will cost you time : I will find my way 
forth alone. I tell you that within these walls, at least, they 
cannot keep me ; but be careful of yourself for your task is a 
harder one than min6; and remember, leave the door which 
leads into the corridor open behind you; for once closed, you 
will not find it again." He added some more directions, which 
Albert stored carefully in his memory, and then, grasping the 
youth's hand in his large sinewy fingers, he bade Gk>d speed 
him and aided him to pass through the window. 

When he was gone, the old man paused for a moment, lis- 
tening for any sound, and then returned to his seat, saying, 
"He is noble and good ! he is noble and good! What will be 
the end of all this? what wj^l be the end?" 

In the mean while, Albert, dropping from the window, found 
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himself on a small ridge of land immediately under the wall 
of the castle, with scarcely sufficient footing between him and 
the moat to admit of his proceeding step by step in the direc- 
tion which he had been told to follow. Sometimes, however, 
the space grew wider, and enabled him to go on more rapidly ; 
but ms progress was necessarily so slow for some way that he 
was tempted more than once to plimge into the moat as the 
shortest method. 

At length, however, a tall square tower presented itself, 
much larger than any of the others, with its foundations dip- 
ping into the moat as the old man had described ; and without 
further hesitation Albert plunged in, and swam round till he 
reached the same shelf of land which recommenced on the 
other side of the tower. 

After some search he found the small arch to which he had 
been directed, though the lower part of it was partially filled 
with water; and entering in profound darkness, he found his 
way along, feeling with his hands against the wall, and some- 
times stumbling over pieces of stone which had fallen from 
above, showing that no careful eye had for many years exa- 
mined the spot to take precautions against decay. The de- 
•scription of Walleran Urgel had been so exact that the youth 
met with no great difficulty ; and he soon reached the door, 
aad foimd the latch which caused it to open. 

Albert raised it gently, and the door moved back without 
noise ; but the moment it did so a bright light burst in upon 
him, and instead of seeing before him a corridor as he had 
expected, he found himself entering a small chamber in which 
a light was burning. On two sides of the room appeared the 
old black oak wood-work which had originally lined the cor- 
ridor ; but on the other two sides the widls were composed of 
rough thick planking, bearing the marks of the saw fresh upon 
it; so that it was evident to Albert Denyn that the adven- 
turers had converted the corridor into separate apartments 
since they had taken possession of the castle. 

The light which struck him as he opened the door pro- 
ceeded from a tall sconce containing three lamps, which appa- 
rently had not been trimmed for some hours ; and Albert drew 
back as he marked the interior of the room, not doubting from 
all he saw that he was in the chamber of one of the free leaders. 
A Isfge bed, occupying at least one-fourth of the small room, 
stood in the comer opposite, with the thick green curtains 
drawn closely round it. But all within was perfectly silent 
and still, so mai it was clear the tenant of the room was either 
absent or asleep. 
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To advance offered certainly no small risk, and yet Albert 
could not make up his mind to return and leave tne task he 
had undertaken unaccomplished. He paused, then, and ga^ed 
into the room for a moment, hesitating how to act; but the 
next instant he drew his sword and took a few steps forward, 
resolved at all events to go on. There was a door on either 
side in the new partitions. That on the left was fastened by 
two large wooden bolts, and against it lay a casque and a cui- 
rass with a pair of heavy steel gloves, which it seemed scarcely 
possible to move without mafing some noise ; but the other 
door, to which Albert next turned, was secured in a different 
manner. It opened into the room, and across it had been laid 
one of those moveable cupboards, few of which have descended 
to the present day, although their place has been supplied by 
things much less convenient. It must have cost some trouble 
^to place it in the position which it then occupied, and while it 
* there remained, no man unassisted could have forced open the 
door from without. Piled up upon it also were several other 
articles of furniture; and when Albert perceived all this cau- 
tion to prevent any one entering the chamber during the 
slumbers of its occupant, a hope came upon him which made 
his heart beat wildly. 

A moment after, his eye lighted upon some of the apparel 
of a lady ; and instead of trying, as he had at first proposed, 
to make his way forth undiscovered by one of the doors, he 
now gently approached the bed and drew back one of the 
curtains. 

His hopes had not deceived him. Before his eyes, over- 
powered by slumber, lay Adela de Mauvinet, with one beau- 
tiful arm bent underneath her head, and the other restmff on 
the cover of the bed, while the fair hand dropped gracelully 
over the edge. Her rich brown hair, which she had unloosed 
ere she cast herself down to take the repose which she so 
much needed, but almost feared to indulge, fell round her face 
and over her shoulders in beautiful prolusion ; and, lovely as 
Albert had always thought her, she seemed fairer, brighter 
than ever to his eyes, as she lay there, buried in deep, calm 
sleep, in the midst of such perils as those that surrounded 
her. 

He stood and gazed upon her for several minutes, drinking 
deep draughts of love, if I may so express it, till at length 
the resolutions which he had that very night formed came 
back to his mind, and he instantly asked himself how he might 
hest awake her without giving her alarm. At length, sheath- 
ing his sword, he knelt down by the bedside, threw back the 
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curtain that the light might fall full upon him, and then taking 
the hand "fliat dropped over the edge, lie pressed his lips ten- 
derly but respectfully upon it. 

Adela instantly awoke, started, rwsed herself partljr on her 
arm, and gazed wildly at the youth as he knelt beside her. 
As soon as she saw who it was, however, a bright smile of joy 
lighted up her countenance. None of the particulars of her 
situation seemed to have been forgotten even in sleep ; for, 
rwsing her finger, she said in a low tone', "Oh, Albert! is it 
possible ? How came you hither ? It is indeed joy to see yon 
here ; but speak low, speak low, for they are m.that room, and 
there are people all aroimd us." 

" I am here, lady, to set you fee," replied Albert, in a 
whisper. "I have been a prisoner like you, and have found 
means to escape. By those means also I can set you free ; 
but I must not conceal from you that there are dangers and 
difficulties in the way, though I would not quit this place 
without ofiering you the opportunity of flying also." 

"But how came you here?" demanded Adela. "I have 
been so anxious about you ever since you left me ; for you 
were scarcely gone ere these men passed by, and I feared that 
they would find you contending with that base man CaOlet." 

Albert told her that they had done so ; but she would not 
be satisfied until he had related all that had befallen him ; and 
the interest and the pity that she showed as he proceeded were 
sweet but dangerous to his heart. 

In return, while she related a part of what had occurred to 
her, she dwelt much and long upon the appreheneions she had 
entertained for him, speaking little of her own fears and suf- 
ferings ; and it was a strange and somewhat agitating conver- 
sation for both that took place during the next half-hour, 
while, with Albert kneeling by her bedside, with whispered 
words and eyes gazing into each other's, they poured forth 
every feeling and thought of their bosoms — except that one 
passion which gave tone and depth to all the rest. 

It may well be asked, "Was that one passion then not 
spoken? Was it possible at such a time, and in such circum- 
stances, not to open the gates of the heart and set the im- 
prisoned secret free ?" 

It was not spoken. Not a word did Albert utter that he 
would not have uttered in the halls of Mauvinet. There was 
as much deep respect in manner and in gesture, but from his 
countenance he could not banish what he felt: it sparkled in 
his eyes; it was heard, too, in his tone, whenever Adela's 
"ingers, or griefs, or suflTerings were mentioned. Neither 
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-did she name the name of love— 'nor, indeed, did ebe think of 
it at that tmoment. In the agitation, the fears, the cares, the 
hopes of ^uch a fiitnation, *ehe looked upon the youth beside 
her only as the companion of her infancy and her girlhood — 
ius the person in wham she had most conMence on earth, to 
whom she could speak as to a brother. If her tones were 
those of love — if her look was ithat of deep aflfection^it was 
that the moment was one of those when circumstances break 
down the barriers which we raise in our hearts against our 
own feelings, and-when the stream <of passion iflows forth with- 
out our will, mingling with the whole current itf our actions. 

However that laa^ be, during that i)%ht a new conscious- 
ness came upon the beast of Albert Denyn — ^the 'consciousness 
that he was beloved; and however he might school himself, 
he could not so far play the hypocrite with his own soul as to 
wish that it were otherwise. 

Though much was «aid and many a thing was told, their 
■eonversation was but short, for their words were as quickly 
spoken as the time required. And though Albert could have 
remained there in that sweet intercourse for ever, it became 
necessary that he should press Adela to decide whether she 
would attempt to fly with him or not. He informed her- of all 
she would have to encounter ; he showed her that he should 
be obliged to swim with her across the moat ; and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation she replied — 

" No, Albert, no — you shall not ride your life for me any 
more." 

"There is no danger, dear lady," he replied; "there is no 
risk of that kind: 1 know I can do it with ease. I only fear 
for you who have suffered so terribly already; I dread that 
the cold and the night wandering might ii\jure — nay, even kill 
you." 

"Perhaps it might," she said, in a sad tone; "perhaps it 
might; and I cling weakly to life, Albert — I know not why." 

" Oh, yes! live, live, dear lady!" replied Albert; " live for 
brighter days! live to make others happy, and to be happy 
also yourself!" 

Adela made no reply for some moments; but her eyes filled 
with tears, and a look of deep sadness came over her whole 
countenance. "No," she said at length; "no, I will not fly 
at such a risk to you. Besides, I know imy father will right 
gladly pay the ransom that they ^x] and these men have 
treated me with all honour and some kindness, so that I have 
nothing to fear. Their chief himself, to give me security in 
my chamber, blocked up the door as you see there ; the other 
door leads to the room where sleeps his child, and there are 
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also bolts which no strength could break. He showed me 
these things himself, and his wife gave me all comfort, and 
promised me her aid and protection. Under these circum- 
stances it were wrong to risk so much. Go, then, Albert; 
go, and tell my father my situation. I know I need not ask 
him to set me free speedily. You will reach him probably 
even before the letter which they have made me write can 
inform him of my fate. Tell him I am well ; far better, 
indeed, in health, than I could by any me^ns have expected. 
I must not add that I am happy," she contmued, *' for that I 
am not — perhaps may never be so again." ^ 

Albert gazed sadly on the ground, but made no reply ; and 
after a moment Adela added, "Now go, Albert; now go. 
May heaven send you a blessing for all that you have done 
for me !" 

" One thing more, dear lady," replied Albert, "one thing 
more before I do as you bid me. Recollect that the door by 
which I entered here, and which you see' stand open there, is 
unknown to these people themselves. That passage might 
afford you a place of refuge in case their conduct towards you 
should change at any time. On the other side there is a 
lock ; but I must see how it can be opened from this room." 

It was not without difficulty that the method was discovered, 
for the wood- work fitted so close as to afibrd not the slightest 
indication of an opening when it was shut. At length, hoW' 
ever, having found the way of closing and unclosing it at 
pleasure, and explained the means to Adela, Albert again 
approached to bid her adieu, and once more knelt by her side 
to kiss her hand. 

" Oh, Albert!" she said, in the same low tone in which they 
had hitherto spoken, " it is a terrible thing to bid you go and 
leave me here alone, but it must be so at length. It is very, 
very terrible!" and she bent down her head till her eyes 
almost rested on her shoulder, while her tears fell thick and 
fast. 

"Go, Albert!" she continued at length; "go — I will be 
thus selfish no longer. Go at once ! Fare you well ! fare you 
well! I shall never forget your kindness. Now leave me 
without another word, for I am weak and overcome already." 

Albert felt that it would be best to depart, and only pausing 
to press his lips again upon her hand, he tore himself away 
and left her. In a few minutes he had passed through the 
long passage which conducted to the moat, and with a feeling 
of reckless self-abandonment he plunged in, without a mo- 
ment's pause or thought. 

The noise of his sudden leap into the water called the 
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attention of some one above, and a cry of "Who goes there?" 
was heard warning him to be more cautious. He made no 
reply, but swam gently on ;• and he could hear the man say to 
himself, " It must be a dog — ^I will give him a shot at all 
events." The next instant the twang of a crossbow met his 
ear, and a quarrel struck the water close beside him. 

It was luckily too dark for anything to be seen distinctly, 
and proceeding as quietly and silently as possible, Albert 
reached the other side of the moat, and for a moment lay still 
under the shadow of the bank. The heedless soldier above 
seemed quite satisfied with what he had done, and in a few 
minutes walked on, whistling a light air ; while Albert, on his 
part, crept slowly up the bank, and was soon amongst the 
fields of the open country. 

All was dark, however: there were woods, and orchards, 
and vineyards around, and,, entangled amongst them, Albert 
could for some time find no path, but wandered without guide, 
and with no knowledge whither he was directing his steps. 
At length he came upon a road, which, though neither very 
wide nor very good, he judged to be much used, from the 
ruts and irregularities which it presented; and following it 
for about half-a-mile, the youth came suddenly upon a rising 
ground, whence he could discover, somewhat to his surprise 
and consternation, the faint outline of the castle he had just 
quitted, rising at the distance of a few hundred yards. He 
was once more turning away to seek some other path, when 
he was suddenly startled by the cry of "Who goes there?" 
and the next instant rough hands were laid upon his shoulders. 
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€HAP1^R XIV. 



Leaving Albert Denjii m tbe hands of bis captors, we must 
turn to follow the proceedings of the Count de Mauvinet and 
the Captal de Buch, who were not long in hearing news of 
the body of adventurers which had taken possession of the 
castle on the hiU. Every peasant that they met with When 
day dawned gave them sonoe tidings of a detacbmeiift from 
the famous company of Sir Robert Knowles who had lately 
established themselves in the neighbourhood, and laid the 
country under contribution as far as Mans and La Fleche. 
None, indeed, could give any information regarding the exact 
fete of the Lady Adela; but some had heard a troop of horse 
pass their cottages during the night; and the two noblemen 
were so thoroughly convinced that the lady had feUen into 
the hands of these adventurers, that after giving their horses 
a few hours* rest at the ^rst village they could find, they 
marched on, guided by some of the peasantry, and only halted 
at length in order to send back messengers to Mauvinet, with 
directions to call forth every retainer of the house, and bring 
them to a certain spot by daybreak on the following morning. 

Some consultation was held as to whether it would be better 
to send a summons requiring the marauders in the castle to 
give up their prisoners, or to proceed at once by force. But 
the captal strongly urged the necessity of giving no intimation 
of their purpose to the adventurers till the last moment; and 
the count yielded, although his deep anxiety for his child 
made him desirous of taking the most speedy means that 
could be adopted for bringing her captivity to an end. No 
rest or sleep was his portion during the night, though he 
adopted the best measures that circumstances permitted him 
to use for refreshing his men and horses against the following 
day. 

The captal, on his part, not forgetting the vow that he had 
made, entered no house, but laid himself down in the open 
fields with his men around him and his naked sword by his 
side. An hour before daylight the two leaders met to consult 
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together npon their after proceedings ; and before they sepa- 
rated several bands of the retainers of the house ^of Mauvinet 
came in, and reported Ihat others were fdlloiving hard^hehind. 
The whole country, they «Eiid, was rising in indignation and 
alarm ; and several of the vassak of other noble houses in the 
neighbourhood were found to have joined themselves to the 
troops of the Lord of Mauvmet; «o that an overpowemng 
force might soon be expected, ready 1o act at once. against the 
adventurers. 

After a shoirt conference, the Captal de Buch proposed io 
his friend to go forward with his men and ^reconnoitre 'the 
enemy^s position, while the count himself remained behind to 
collect the various bands as tlreycame up. The i^ptal pro- 
mised to return before day had dawned more than half-an- 
hour; and his proposal being agreed to, 'he set out at once, 
accompanied by the troop of twenty or five-and-twenty men 
which had followed him to Mauvinet. 

It was somewhat later than the hour he had specified ere 
be did indeed return ; but then he came witii a smiling coun- 
tenance, assuring the count that the place was one of no great 
streBgth and could not make any formidable resistance. The 
array which presented itself to his ejes on rejoining the count 
seemed to warrant the expectation of speedy success; for 
more than four hundred men were now in the field, volun- 
teers were coming in every moment, and various implements 
for assaulting the castle had already been provided. No 
farther delay took place: the troops were instantly put in 
motion; and the Lord of Mauvinet and his friend led the way 
a few hundred yards in advance, at the head of a small body 
of chosen men. 

The whole aspect of the scene, as they approached the 
castle,' seemed to show that the free companions had not the 
slightest idea of being attacked ; and in passing through a 
small hoHow way at about a mile's distance from the fortress, 
the count and his companions came suddenly upon an armed 
man, riding on with the utmost tranquillity. The space 
between him and them when he first appeared was not more 
than forty or fifty yards, and reining up his horse quickly, he 
seemed about to fly ; but perceiving levelled lances and pre- 
parations for instant pursuit, he laid down his bridle and 
halted, waiting till they came up. His appearance left no 
doubt of his being one of the adventurers ; and he was instantly 
^nrrounded by the men of Mauvinet, who perhaps might have 
treated him ill had it not been for the interference of the 
captal; for the Lord of Mauvmet hhnself was too much 
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enraged to respect the character of soldiers m so lawless a 
body of marauders. 

*' Nay, nay, count," said the captal, seeing the fierce look 
which the father of Adela bent upon the prisoner: "remem- 
ber these are all good men-at-arms, most of them gentlemen 
by birth; and the unhappy license of the times has justified 
things that in other days were unjustifiable." 

"I shall ever give heed to your voice, my noble friend," 
replied the Lord of Mauvinet, *' when it is raised in a righ- 
teous cause ; but you will not expect me to spare men who, 
without the warrant of actual war, do acts that actual war 
itself has never sanctioned: carry off women and children 
fi*om their parents, and wage dishonest hostilities in time of 
truce against the innocent and unoffending. The slaughter 
of my peasantry was enough, but the outrage offered to my 
child leaves no room for mercy or forbearance ; and a short 
shrift and a neighbouring tree are all the lenity that I can 
show." 

"Yet listen, my good lord," rejoined the captal: "this 
man mj^r, perhaps, if you grant him pardon, give us some 
good inmrmation regarding the enemy. Hark, fellow I you 
look wondrous pale for one who has chosen so perilous a trade^ 
Stand forward, and try, by answering truly, to save your life. 
You come firom the Castle of La Trie aux Bois — is it not 
so?" 

" Yes, noble sir," replied the man, who evidently did not 
like the aspect of death in the shape which it now assumed ^ 
" but I have only been there three days, and have had no 
share in what has been done there." 

"How came you to go thither at all?" demanded the 
captal. 

"I carried letters, noble sir," answered the man, -"firom 
good Sir Robert Knowles to worthy Captain Griffith." 

" Ha ! my old companion Knowles !" cried the captal ; "is 
he come so near? And Griffith too ! he is a good soldier, if 
ever man was. Nor is he discourteous either. The Lady 
Adela will suffer no wrong at his hands. I should like well 
to try twelve strokes of a good sword T\ith him, and will, 
please heaven, ere the world be three hours older." 

"Ah! sir, you reckon ill," rejoined the adventurer: "he 
left the castle this morning in the grey, with a score of lances, 
to confer with good Sir Robert ; nor will he return till to- 
morrow at noon. They say there is some difference between 
them, but I know not." 

"And whither were you going now?" asked the count, 
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who had hitherto remained silent. ^' You seemed in great 
haste." 

*' I was carrying a letter, noble sir," replied the man. 

"What! another letter?" exclaimed the Captal de Buch. 
" By your leave, Sir Letter-carrier, we will see this epistle." 

"It is directed to the noble Lord of Mauvinet," replied 
the adventurer, " and is written by the lady they took yes- 
terday." 

"Then give it to me instantly," exclaimed the count: 
" quick, fellow ! quick ! or we will take it in a way that may 
be somewhat more speedy." 

The prisoner, whose senses were so far confused that he did 
not yet understand that one of the personages who spoke to 
him was the very nobleman to whom the letter was addressed, 
gave it up with evident reluctance; and, first kissing the 
handwriting of his beloved child, the count tore it open and 
read. The captal watched his countenance narrowly, and 
saw with no small delight that the brow of Adela's father 
grew brighter, and that a look of relief came over his whole 
face. 

"She is well, thanks be to God!" exclaimed the count, 
turning to his friend. " She is well, and they have used her 
with all respect and courtesy; but tell me, my good lord 
captal, did ever mortal man hear such insolence as this? They 
come hither into the heart of the land, carry off our children, 
and boldly put them to ransom, as if there were a war pro- 
claimed against babes and ladies. They ask a thousand 
crowns of gold, and bid me ransom my daughter at once, as if 
she were a knight captured in fair fight. By St. Maiuice, 
this is too much !" 

" Do they mention the villain who carried her off?" de- 
manded the captal : " it would seem they have taken her out 
of his hands." 

" They neither mention him nor my poor boy Albert," re- 
plied the count. " Of the one I will have signal vengeance, 
and for the safety of the other good account. That youth is 
like a son to me, captal, and I will reckon severely with that 
man who does him wrong. But let us march on, and by 
the way, speak of this ransoming. What say^you? should I 
give it?" 

" No, my good lord, no," replied the captal. " I can feel 
that you are anxious for your daughter; but they dare not — 
it is impossible — ^they dare not injure her, I am sure. My 
oath is that I will set her free, and of course that oath implies 
by force of arms. It I must keep ; and I will answer for it 
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that the lady shall suffer no wrong, although these men per- 
chance may threaten it. Let us march on, my lord; and 
bringing this man along with us^ use him for what purposes 
we may think fit hereaSer." 

As was very natural, the Lord ofMauvinet could hardly, in 
his anxiety foe his daughter, feel satisfied with the assurance 
of the captid; but still, as is oflen the case with all men, he 
would not show the weakness that he felt, and agreed to the 
proposal of his friend, though he would fain have yielded to 
the demand of ransom, however unreasonable, and securiCd 
his child's safety before he sought vengeance for the insult 
that had been offiered to him. 

Marching on, then, they soon came within sight of the 
castle ; but a^ they rode forward, upon a^rising ground which 
looked dovm upon it, the count observed a small party of 
horsemen coming up at some distance, nearly on a parallel 
line with his own forces. 

*'Who are tiiese?" he exclaimed, speaking to the captal— 
" who are these, my good lord? We nad better send out to 
cut them off." 

"No, no," replied the captcd, smiling ; " they are my own 
men. I thought it best, wheii I returned to yoiLJust now, to 
leave a party upon, that road, both to. bring us any intelli- 
gence and to cut off the enemy, should they think fit to send 
out.for aid in that direction. My people will come up against 
the other side of the castle, and make all sure there." 

" Well bethought, well bethought, my noble friend," re- 
plied the count: " we will teach those hardy plunderers ano^ 
ther tale. Bring that fellow hither from behind; and let 
Bertrand, with the men from the abbey, sweep round to the 
right while we advance agauist the barbican. Now, noble 
capted, where will you. command?" 

"Upon the left, my good lord," answered the captal. 
" Methinks,! will attack the wall near yon square tower: it 
is there, most likely, ihat they have lodged the lady, and I 
would fain have it that no other hand than, mine set her 
firee." 

" But the wall seems strong and high there," replied the 
Lord, of Mauvinet 

" The more the honour of scaling it," said the captal with a 
laugh. "We must show them what the chivalry of France 
and England can do when united. Let us ride on together, 
however ; but first send our this^ fellow to simimon them to 
set the laiiy free, and: then we will* act aa we; may find need- 
ful." 
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The capial's plan was followed ; the tiroops of MauTinet 
advanced ia somewhat irregular order, if such aa expression 
may be permitted ; for the best arrayed feudal armies of that 
day seldom presented, any very great appearance of discipline ; 
and taroops so hastily called together as those now before the 
castie could not be expected to equal a long-organised force. 
They made a gallant show, however, as they came up with 
their armour shining in the sun and their pennons fluttering 
in the breeze^ while the castle; which when, they first ap^ 
proaohed it had appeared almost entirely deserted, with no- 
thing but two soldiers pacing upon the walls, and a few men 
loitering about the gate of the barbican, suddenly displayed 
an aspect of far greater bustle and activity. Soldiers were 
seen running here and there, the drawbridge was suddenly 
drawn up, the portcullis let fall, the walls became strongly 
manned, and all the bustle and agitation of a place suddenly 
and unexpectedly attacked showed itself in the fortress. 

At the distance of an arrow's flight from the barbican the 
count and the captal paused upon a little mound*, and for a 
few moments gazed upon the active scene before them. The 
prisoner wa» then called up, and the count informed him that 
ne spared his life upon the condition that he should go into 
the castle and bear the message with which, he was about to 
charge him*. 

**Tell them," he said, *'that I have come to punish them 
for their unheard-of insolence, in daring to carry off my child 
almost from my very side, and. for discourtesy and unknightly 
baseness in tearing a lady from her home and demanding a 
ransom for her liberty. Bid them, if they would escape my 
utmost vengeance, instantly set free the Lady Adela de Mau- 
vinet ; bid them surrender to me, tied hand and foot, the 
villain named William Caillet, who dared to carry her off; 
and also bid them send back to me or give a good account of 
the youth named Albert Denyn, who, I have reason to believe, 
has fallen into their power. Go, and bring me back a speedy 
answer." 

The man hesitated before he depaiTted, and even when he 
had taken two or three steps came back and said — 

" I am afraid, my noble lord, they will not sufibr me to re- 
turn." 

"You had better find means to return," said the captal 

. sternly ; '* for be perfectly assured, my friend, that within one 

hour from this- time 1 will speak with you in that castle, if you 

are not here before ; and what I say then will not please you. 

I mean, fellow, that your life shall answer for your disobe- 
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dience ; and that if you are not here ere our trumpets sotmd 
to the attack, it were better for you to seek a priest quickly, 
for you will have short time for shrift." 

The tone in which the captal spoke was as significant as his 
words, and the man went away somewhat pale in the face. 

*'The villain ought to be hanged for his cowardice," said 
the captal. "He is one of those who hang upon the skirts of 
braver rascals than himself, finding just sufficient valour in a 
multitude of companions to carry him through a general battle. 
We will give them some ten minutes, my lord, to send thdr 
answer. I have despatched two or three of my people down 
to the village that we passed on the right to seek some of 
their masons' ladders. We must contrive to join two toge- 
ther to reach that wall, and even then we shall have some 
difficulty." 

" Better by far," said the count, "join your efibrts to mine, 
my lord, and force our way in together at the gate ; I fear 
you will make no impression on the wall." 

" Will you bet me a Barbary horse," said the captal, laugh- 
ingly, " that I am not in before you, my lord? But see ! my 
men are already making preparations; and, as I live, here 
comes our messenger again! He has had a speedy answer." 

The man approached slowly, and evidently with trepidation, 
which the looks of the captal and the count were not well cal- 
culated to remove. 

" Well, fellow," exclaimed the Lord of Mauvinet ere he 
reached them, " what is the reply?" 

" I dare not give it you, my lord," said the man — " I dare 
not give it you unless you promise me your pardon." 

"Well, well, you shall be pardoned," joined in the captal; 
" and if my Lord of Mauvinet follows my advice, he will shave 
your head and thrust you into a monastery." 

"Speak, man! speak!" cried the count, "or by heaven I 
will thrust my sword through thee." 

"Well, then, my lord," replied the messenger, "though I 
beseech your forgiveness for speaking it, the Captain Maillot, 
who now commands in the absence of the Welshman, bade me 
give you this answer at once : — ^That as to William Caillet, he 
knows nothing of him ; that as for Albert Denyn, you may 
seek him where you will find him; and that as for the Lady 
Adela, she shall not have her liberty unless you pay the 
thousand crowns demanded." 

" Courteous, modest, and reasonable !" said the captal ; "but 
what more, my friend? what more ? I see there is something 
more under that white face." 
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"It must be told," said the man, with a sigh; " and it is 
this : — He bade me say to the coimt, that the safety of his 
daughter depends upon his withdrawing his banner instantly 
from before those walls. He spoke it in harder terms than I 
dare name, and I believe he will keep his word." 

The count gazed with a countenance of anguish and anxiety 
in the face of the captal, strugglinff between apprehension for 
his child and the consciousness that his honour as a knight 
waa pledged to resent the insult offered to him. The face of 
the captS gave him no relief, though it was certainly much 
calmer than he expected to see it ; yet there was a heavy 
frown upon that leader's brow, which spoke at once the deter- 
mination that the count feared they must both take. 

"My lord," said the captal, after a moment's pause', "your 
situation is painful ; but yield not, I beseech you, to appre- 
hension. In truth, there is nothing to fear. Again I pledge 
myself that there shall no harm happen. However, do you 
as you like : my answer I will send to these men myself Go 
back to them," he continued, turning to the messenger — "go 
back to them, and say that the Captal de Buch has pledged 
himself to set free the Lady Adela de Mauvinet ; that he will 
not only set her free, but punish them who keep her ; and 
that he vows by his faith and honour as a Christian knight, 
if he find that insult or injury of any kind has been offered to 
the lady, that not contented with putting every man he finds 
within the castle to the sword, ne will hang Maillot and 
twelve of his companions by their feet from the walls of the 
castle, till death deliver them or the ravens eat them living. 
Go tell them that I swear this on my honour and on my faith : 
now let [me see what they dare do. Give me my casque ! 
What! you are afraid? Well, poor fool! I will go myself. 
My Lord of Mauvinet, I beseech you prepare all means for 
instant attack. I see they have brought up the ladders there 
to my men. The instant I have given my message, I will 
ride round and scale the walls. You, at the same moment, 
force your way in here while others attack at different points. 
They cannot long hold out against such a force as we have 
here : it is a place of no strength — a mere cottage. Be of 
good cheer, my lord ; be of good cheer — no harm shall hap- 
pen." 

The count shook his head mournfully, saying, "We must 
do what our honour requires, lord captal : God give us a good 
issue." 

"Fear not, fear not," exclaimed the captal, who had by this 
time put on his casque ; and thus saying, he galloped forward 

[ A 
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with the two or three men whom he had kept with him, ap- 
proaching the barbican, the wall of which at this moment was 
covered with men-at-arms. 

When the captal was about forty or fifty yards from that 
outwork, the count and those who stood beside him perceived 
the adventurers bend their bows, and in a moment several 
arrows fell around the captal. 

The Lord of Mauvinet's indignation was roused more ve- 
hemently than ever; and, waving his hand to his followers, 
he exclaimed, " On, on to the barbican ! A purse of gold and 
knighthood for the first man who crosses the bridge !" 

The retainers of Mauvinet were in movement in a moment; 
and, dashing on towards the gates, they arrived just as the 
captal was once more turning away, shaking his fist fiercely 
towards the men upon the walls. His visor was up, and they 
could see that he had been slightly wounded in the face, but 
countenance was all courage, and even gaiety; and he waved 
his hand to the count, crying — 

*' On, on, my lord !" whilst he himself galloped round 
towards the point of attack he had chosen. 

The enemy sent a flight of arrows after him, but their at- 
tention was soon called in another direction ; for the men of 
Mauvinet, rushing forward, soon reached the foot of the bar- 
bican ; and so fiercely did they ply the axe and hammer, that 
in a few minutes, notwithstanding all the shouts and cries 
that echoed around, the crashing sound of large masses of 
wood torn off from the gate, and the giving way of the iron- 
work within in several places, showed the besieged that the 
outwork could not be maintained any longer. 

As soon as they perceived that such was the case, thejr 
made signs at once to their companions on the other side of 
the moat to let down the drawbridge ; and a general rush 
took place amongst the soldiery in the barbican to make their 
escape. Ere they could all pass, however, the gate which 
had been attacked gave way at once with a tremendous crash; 
the troops of Mauvinet rushed in; and before the bridge 
could be raised, several of those upon it were thrown over 
into the moat; and a number of assailants, rushing across, 
with repeated blows of their axes cut through the wood-work 
where the chains were fastened, and the pont-levis, which was 
slowly rising, fell again with great force. 

The portcullis, however, was down, the gates were closed, 
and the walls above covered with archers ; but the barbican 
served the Count de Mauvinet as a fort ; and while a number 

his men plied the bars of the portcullis with blows of the 
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dxe, others with crossbows kept up an answering discharge 
against those upon the battlements. 

In an instant afterwards, however, the Lord of Mauvinet 
suddenly cried, "Stop, stop, every man of you!" and all eyes, 
turning to the gallery above the gate, beheld a man-at-arms 
dragging forth Adela by the hand to the very spot to which 
all the bolts were directed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The moment that the man who held Adela by the arm saw 
that the flight of quarrels and arrows had ceased, he threw up 
the visor of his casque, exposing to view the fierce and dogged 
countenance of the person called Maillot. By his gestures he 
was evidently speaking aloud ; but for a moment or two the 
mme and confusion, both on the battlements and under the 
walls, prevented one word that he uttered from being heard. 

The Lord of Mauvinet eagerly waved his hand, Inxwever, 
exclaiming, *^ Silence, silence! Hear what he sa}"s! Not a 
word, upon your lives 1" 

A sudden pause instantly succeeded ; and the contrast was 
strange, when, after that scene of strife and confusion, and 
shouts and outcries, a deep stillness suddenly fell over the 
whole scene, and a roMn, unscared by all that had preceded, 
was heard singing in a willow- tree by the side of the moat. 

"Mark!" cried Maillot, rolling his fierce eyes over the 
party that stood under the barbican and upon the bridge; 
" mark, and take warning, everv man of you ! Another bolt 
from a cross-bow shot against this castle, another blow from 
an axe struck against that gate, and I cast her headlong down I 
I know how to deal with you. Lord of Mauvinet! You now 
kBow how to have your daughter without ransom. If you 
Kke her better dead than living, bend your bows. If not, 
^Iniw ofi^your men, for I am in no mood K>r jesting." 

The heart of the Lord of Mauvinet burnt within him. To 
be fdled by a pitiful band of adventurers in an attack on so 
pNOor a place was a disgrace which no knightly heart could 
well endure ; and yet to risk his daughter's life, or by his own 
act to see her slain before his face, was what could scarcely 
be expected of a father. 

"Villain!" he cried, after looking round his people for a 
moment, as if sedting counsel; "viBain! you trimnph now; 
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but the time will come when I will have vengeance, and bitter 
shall that vengeance be !" 

** Vengeance 1" shouted Maillot at the top of his voice. 
" Vengeance, by the Lord ! If such be your purpose, let your 
vengeance come now! I will have mine first;" and at the 
same moment he seized Adela with a tighter grasp, and 
dragged her a step forward, as if to cast her over the battle- 
ments. 

The poor girPs shrieks rent the air; and though many a 
bow was drawn by the party below, no one durst shoot at the 
murderous villain for fear of striking the object of his cruelty. 
The Lord of Mauvinet, with his eye fixed upon him, stretched 
out his hand for a crossbow, resolved to risk all to save her 
fi'om the terrible death that menaced her ; but in the midst 
of that moment of horror there came a loud cry from the 
angle of the wall close to Maillot, and the savage paused, 
turning his head to the side from which the sounds pro- 
ceeded. 

In an instant two soldiers who stood beside him were dashed 
to the ground^ and before he or those who were below could 
well see what was coming, with a spring like that of a tiger 
the Captfd de Buch was upon him ; and, wrenching his grasp 
from Adela, who sank fainting upon the ground, the knight 
clasped the brutal plunderer in his powerful arms, and a ter- 
rible though momentary struggle took place between them, 
while the swords of Albert Denyn and a number of the captal's 
followers kept the space around clear of the adventurers, who 
hurried boldly up to the defence of their companion. 

" Now, wretch ! now !" exclaimed the captal, dragging the 
marauder forward to the edge of the battlement, in spite of 
his resistance — "now you shall taste the same fate yourself 
that you destined for another!" 

The man, finding himself mastered, clung to the captal with 
the strength both of despair and rage, determined to drag him 
over the low coping, if he were forced to try the terrible leap 
himself. Still the captal drew him on to tne very edge, lift- 
ing him in his athletic arms to cast him over, while Maillot 
twined around him for life and vengeance; and twice they 
struggled together fiercely, the one to retain his grasp, the 
other to cast it ofi; At length, however, the knight, as if 
wearied with the strife, and resolved to slay his adversary 
with the sword, relaxed his hold, and Maillot suddenly drew 
back from his fierce embrace ; but the instant he did so, the 
captal, without drawing his sword, smote him in the face with 
his gauntleted hand, and the man fell prostrate before him. 
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Like lightning the knight caught him again in his arms, swung 
him high above the paraph, and ere he could resume his 
grasp, pitched oyer into mid-air, with a scream of terror 
bursting from his lips. The unhappy wretch fell first upon 
the chain of the drawbridge, and a gush of blood upon the 
planks showed the terrible force of his descent. He then 
rolled over with a deep groan, and plunged into the moat^ 
sinking at once to the bottom, and, encumbered with his ar- 
mour, never rising again. 

" On, on, my Lord of Mauvinet!" shouted the captal, 
waving his hand to the count and drawing his sword. "Your 
child is safe, and we will soon open the gates for you. The 
dogs have had their day, but it is over now!" 

Thus saying, he gently raised Adela from the ground; and 
though he dared not at that moment pause to call her back 
to recollection, he placed her safely in an angle of the wallv 
with her head leaning upon the battlements, while he hastened 
to head his men in the fierce contention which they were 
waging around him with the rest of the adventurers. The 
captaVs troop, indeed, was much outnumbered by the men 
within the castle ; but the attack upon the gate had been re- 
newed by the Lord of Mauvinet and his party; and scattered, 
confused, and disheartened, at finding the enemy within their 
walls, the free companions ofi^ered an ill-conducted but des- 
perate resistance. Albert Denyn and the rest were already 
driving them on towards the court, when the captal again 
took tne lead, and his greater military skill and experience at 
once taught him to act upon a different plan. 

"To the gate, Albert! to the gate!" he cried: "always 
keep open your communication with your own friends. Tett 
of you hold firm the way up to the platform; Albert and the- 
reat follow me. This way must lead to the gate ;" and rush- 
ing on at full speed, he soon turned the angle of the court, 
where a considerable body of the marauders were defending- 
the entrance against the troops of Mauvinet. 

The attack upon their rear at once put them into confusion ;^ 
and while a terrible slaughter took place amongst them, two 
or three of the captal's men forced their way on till they 
reached the chains of the gate and drew up the portcullis. 
The troops of Mauvinet rushed in, and in a moment the castle- 
was gained; while the adventurers, flying from court to 
court, for some time received little quarter from their enraged 
enemies. 

When Adela opened her eyes and raised her head from the 
Btone against which it lay, she found herself quite alone, 
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though the confused sounds which met her ears on eyery side, 
the clang of arms, the shouts, the cries, the sereams, recalled 
p^nfully to her mind all the terrible circiunstamces of h^ 
situation, and ^owed her that the strife was still going <«i. 
She sat up and listened, with an aching brow and a palpitating 
heart; but the noise seemed to diminish and come ^om a 
greater distance, and then a loud shout and some laughter, 
mingling with the sadder sounds, announced that some party 
had won the day. 

With fear wid hope struggling together, Adela rais^ her- 
flelf faintly from the ground and gazed over the country from 
the battlements. Tl^ multitude which had appeared bef<n*e 
the walls when last her terrified eyes had been turned to the 
slope before the castle, looking for help and consolation in 
her deadly terror, and finding none, had now totally disap* 
peored. A few men were seen in the barbican, a few stand- 
ing inactive upon the bridge ; but with joy inexpressible Adda 
recognised 1^ colours of the house of Mauvinet amongst 
them, and in a moment after, some rapid steps were heard 
approaching. 

It was more with hope than fear that the heart of Adek 
beat now, and supporting herself by the wall, she gased 
eagerly forward till those who approached had turned the 
angle of the waU, and she beheld the form of the Captal de 
Buch, followed by two or three of her father's attendants. A 
sudden terror then took possession of her regarding h^ 
father, and she exclaimed, ^^ My father! my lord ci^[>tal, wkere 
is my father?" 

"He is not hurt! No, dear lady, no," exclaimed the Cap- 
tal — " he is not hurt; and, thanks be to heaven! very few«re 
so but those who themselves deserved to sufier for their base- 
ness. I have outrun your father, and come hither to seek 
you and bring you to him. He is even now in the castle haU, 
caring for the wounded. The fierceness of the strife is over; 
those who still resist are not many, and doubtless they wUl 
be received to mercy if they will yield." 

"Oh! show them mercy, my lord captal!" cried AMm 
eagerly; " we should not be cruel because they have been«o." 

" Come, then, lady, and plead for them yourself," said the 
captal. " The whole body will soon be in your i&ither's pre- 
sence. Lean upon my arm, for I see you are faint and weak; 
but I trust you will soon be well again, now that this sad 
day's business is so happily accomplished. These are thiin^ 
der-showers, lady, that beat down the flowers ; but the flowers 
raise their heads refreshed when the storm is over." 
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Adela leant upon the captal's arm as he desired her, for she 
could not in courtesy refuse ; but, to say truth, she would 
more willingly have gone alone, although of the two things 
which alone remained upon her memory concerning her deli- 
verance from the grasp of Maillot, the more prominent was, 
that it was the captal who had come to her aid. 

The other recollection that came back to her mind was a 
faint image of Albert Denyn, sword in hand, amongst a fierce 
troop of the adventurers ; and she would fain have inquired 
for him — she would fain have asked if he was hurt ; but her 
lips refused to pronounce his name, and she sufiered the cap- 
tiJ to lead her on in silence. A few steps brought them down 
a gentle slope which led from the platform above the gate 
■into the outer court, and Adela shuddered and shut her eyes, 
as she was obliged to choose her steps amongst the dead that 
lay opposite the entrance, and the pools of blood which had 
collected round them. 

"The struggle was fierce here," said the captal, feeling her 
hand tremble as he led her on: " the inner court is clearer, 
however. Morvin," he continued, speaking to one of the men 
who followed him, "let those bodies be looked to; there may 
be some of the poor wretches not dead yet. That man's arm 
moved as we passed — his with the red feather." 

Thus saying, he led Adela onward up the steps to the door 
of the great hall, from which issued forth the sounds of many 
voices. It was a large vaulted chamber, full fifty feet in 
l^igth ; but it appeared at that moment so crowded by difie- 
rent groups of followers attached to the house of Mauvinet, 
that at first Adela could not see to the other end; but the 
towering height of the captal gave him a view over the heads 
of the rest. 

"There is your father," he said: " the strife is all over now, 
it «eem8." But at the same moment some of those who were 
near the door turned their eyes upon the lady, and one or two 
y<»cefl pronounced, "The Lady Adela!" 

All the retainers hastened to make way for her ; while the 
eovuit sprang forward from the other end of the hall, and 
casting away his bloody sword, clasped her tenderly to his 
bosom. 

Father and child both wept for several moments in silence, 
while the armed men with whom the hall was filled formed a 
circle around ; and Albert Denyn, who had raised the count's 
8word, stood a step behind him, with a cheek pale with emo- 
tion and eyes bent upon the ground. 

The count had not recovered himself enough to speak to 
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any one, when from the other side of the hall a group of 
several persons entered, amongst whom were six or seven 
men with their hands tied, with four women and an infant. 

"Oh, my father!" exclaimed Adela, "spare them! spare 
them them kindly, for well and kindly have they treated me. 
Weep not, lady," she continued, advancing to one of the 
women and takmg her hand. " my father will show you all 
courtesy for my sake, I am sure." 

"I war not with women and children," said the count^ 
speaking to the wife of Griffith : " I leave that to those wha 
have cast off the character of soldiers and of men, to assume 
the hahits of savage heasts. Madam, you shall he kindly 
dealt with and sent in safety whithersoever you wish to go. 
Lead the lady and her women away, Montel, and with ten of 
the freshest horses guide her safely to whatever town she 
thinks fit to name. Be quick!" he added in a lower tone; 
" for as she has held companionship with the men around, 
she may feel it hitter to witness what is in store for them. 
Away!" 

The old officer he spoke to conducted the wife of Griffith 
and her companions from the hall ; and the count, as soon as 
they were gone, turned with a frowning hrow to the men who 
had heen brought in, saying to one of his own people that 
stood near, "They have been fairly chosen by lot from 
amongst the prisoners?" 

"They have, my lord," replied the man; "they drew the 
lots themselves." ♦ 

"Now, then," continued the count sternly, "before I doom ' 
you to the death you have all deserved, answer me these 
questions: first, by what authority you wage war here in 
France in time of truce?" 

" By my own," replied one of the men, boldly. "Come, 
come, sir: there is not much to be said upon the matter. We 
have fought you, and you have fought us. You have won 
the day, and can do with us what you will. Hang us if you 
please, but do not keep us standing here talking about it 
What signifies it to any one whether King Edward, or King 
John, or king anybody else, told me to make war in France, 
so that wars be ma8e?" 

" It signifies to you, my friend," replied the count, "for it 
makes you a lawful soldier or a lawless plunderer : it renders 
you an nonourable prisoner or a captured robber, and ensures 
your safety or leads you to a halter." 

" Good faith, then," cried the man, "I fancy it must be the 

Iter; for I made war of my own hand, knowing what I was 
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' about, and so am quite ready. However, no one can say I 
have used him ill. I have never butchered a prisoner; or in- 
jured a woman, or offered wrong to a lady; and had it been 
my day to command, all this would not have happened." 

*' My noble lord," said Albert Denyn, taking a step for- 
ward, with his countenance glowing at the task of interfering 
with his lord's judgment, " when I was a prisoner in these 
men's hands, and the scoundrel Maillot sought to put me to 
death, this person raised his voice in my behalf and aided to 
save me." 

" So, my boy, thou wert a prisoner with them?" said the 
count. "Well, then, his life shall be given for yours. Set 
him apart, Magnon." 

" Not without the rest!" cried the captive. "All fair, my 
good lord! I drew my lot with them, and their fate I will 
share, be it what it may. I thank thee, good youth : thou 
art a noble lad and wilt be a good soldier; but I won't part 
company with my friends here, though it be at the gallows- 
foot." 

"Thou art a good fellow thyself," ezclahned the captal. 
" I pray you, count, spare these men. I vowed I would have 
vengeance for any wrong done to the lady, and the man who 
it seems was the chief offender has met with punishment, as 
you know. Speak, dear lady; did you receive any injury?" 

"None!" replied Adela eagerly. "They treated me, my 
dear father, with all kindness and courtesy till the castle was 
attacked, and then that fearful man came and dragged me to 
the battlements. Spare them! Oh! I entreat 3'ou, my ftither, 
put them not to death! Consider how cruelly they might 
have used me had they been so disposed." 

" Nay, nay, my lord," said the captal, " let us show mercy 
to those that remain. Some seventy have been slam, it seems ; 
and as I know that it is your wish to free Touraine ^om these 
plunderers, keep them in prison, or let those who will take 
service in my band; for I am bound upon a long journey in 
arms and need tried men. Come, my dear lord — ^for my share 
in this day's fight you shall give me the guerdon of the pri- 
soners' lives." 

"I give them to you willingly, lord' captal," cried the 
count, turning and grasping his hand ; " not as your guerdon 
for such high deeds as you have done this day, but out of 
love and friendship for so noble a knight. For your aid I 
have a better recompense. Let the hall be cleared ? Stay, 
Albert — stay, Chassain — and you, too, Delbas: let the rest 
leave us." 
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The cheek of Adela srew as pale as death with a presentiU 
ment of the coming of a painiul moment. Albert Denjn, 
with a quivering lip, fixed his ejes upon the ground, scarcely 
daring to raise them, while the receding feet of the soldiery 
told mat the hall was not yet clear. When idl was becoming 
more still, however, he gave a momentary glance at the face 
of the captal. It too was pale ; and as he laid aside his casque 
and pressed his hand upon his brow, Albert thought he saw 
tokens of strong emotion on that noble countenance. 

" My dear and gallant friend," said the count, turning to 
the kmght as soon as the hall was clear, ^^ to you and to your 
<;ourage alone do I owe the safety of my beloved child, with* 
out the loss of my own honour and renown, by basely yielding 
to the demands of these lawless men. What reward can I 
offer you? what, in other words, can I refuse you after this? 
Forget, my lord captal, all that passed two mornings ago, ex- 
i^ept that you asked my daughter's hand, and believe that I 
then gave it to you. Take it, mj lord, for I know no man in 
France so well calculated to defend, protect, and ensure h«r 
honour. Take her, my lord, for I am sure that you will make 
her happy." 

Adela's countenance was as pale as death, and her knees 
fihook beneath her. Albert Denyn remained with his teeth 
hard set, his eyes fixed upon the pavement, and his hand so 
tightly clenched upon the count's sword, which he had raised 
from the ground and still held, that the fingers sank intot he 
velvet wiSi which the hilt was covered. The Captal de Buch, 
on his part, looked grave and even sad, though he stood be« 
side the count with his lofty person raised to its full l»ight, 
and his brow calm, though somewhat stem. For a moment 
he kept silence, bending his look upon Adela, and seeming to 
strive for an insight into the feelings of her heart at that mo- 
ment. He remained so lon^ without making any reply tiist 
the count turned towards hun with some surprise ; aiul the 
captal, as if satisfied in regard to the subject of his contem- 
plation, lilted his eyes from the countenance of poor Adela de 
Mauvinet, and raised them for an instant towards heaven. 

" Pardon, my lord count," he said, " that I have not yet 
thanked you for your generous kindness as I ought. Now 
let me thank you most truly, most sincerely: you know that 
the precious gift you offer me can be esteemed by no man 
living more than nayself. You know how ardently I coveted 
it — ^how earnestly I asked it — ^how bitter was my disappoint* 
ment when you showed me that I ought not to expect it ; that 
-- > English subject, and Idng an enemy in arms against 
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France, I ouglit not to aspire to the hand of a Frendi lady, 
whatever other claims I might have. I have felt the disap- 
pointment most bitterly — ^I feel it still; I still love this lady 
truly and well; I know that none other will ever hold my 
heart as she does. But, my lord, I cannot take advantage of 
j&ai g^ierous offer ; and what you refused me on just and 
noble grounds I cannot now accept simply because I have 
done my mere duty and fulfilled my oath as a knight." 

The count gazed in his face for a moment with a look both 
of inquiry and surprise, and then replied abruptly, " Captal, 
there is some other motive. Can it be that you are offended 
at my first reply?" 

" Oh, no, upon my life!" exclaimed the captal: " you gave 
the noblest and the best of reasons for your conduct, and I 
fil^^d be weak indeed, my friend, if I did not feel that you 
are ri^t." 

" Still, c^tal," exclaimed the count, " stiU I see there is 
fioiae other motive ; I adjure you on your honour, tell me, is 
Iherenot?" 

The captal turned his eyes from the death-like countenance 
of Adela to the sad but resolute countenance of Albert Denyn, 
and then replied, " Thus adjured, my lord, I must acknow- 
ledge that there is." 

" Then I beseech you, in friendship and in honour, name 
it," exclaimed the count. 

The captal hesitated for an instant, but the moment afler 
answered in a freer tone than he had yet used, though with 
a somewhat melancholy smile, ^' I will not refuse to tell you 
my motive, my good lord," he said, '' although it go some- 
what against my own vanity to speak it. The cause is this, 
my lord — that with all the attention, and care, and such means 
as gendemen employ to win fair ladies^ hearts, I have not 
succeeded in gaining that of this dear lady here. I had hoped 
that it might be otherwise ; but from what I have seen this 
day— nay, this very moment — I am convinced, even against 
all the whisperings of pride and vanity, that my suit is not 
successful with her whose happiness I am bound to prize even 
more than my own." 

"Nay, nay," exclwmed the count, *'you are mistaken, mv 
good lord : Adela turned somewhat pale, it is true ; but think 
what she has gone through this day I Besides, so young a 
creature hears not such things without emotion. Speak, 
Adela; speak yourself; and if, as is the way with woman, 
you will not say that you can love, tell the noble captal, at 
least, that it was but a passing beating of your heart that took 
the colour from your face just now." 
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" I dare not, my dear father," replied the lady, in ton^a 
scarcely audible ; " I dare not. Far be it from me to resist 
your will, or to oppose your wishes even by a word; but still 
when you ask me I must speak the truth. The captal has 
read my feelings aright. As the dearest, the noblest, the best 
of friends, I shall always regard him; but I cannot love him 
as he deserves to be loved." 

" Such love will come ! such love will come V^ exclaimed 
the count. 

** Nay, nay, my good lord," said the captal; "my pride now 
takes arms : I must be loved entirely by my wife^and hence- 
forth I withdraw my suit. Pardon me, lady, if I have giv€ai 
you pain ; and let me still assure you, that if ever the timQ 
should come, which God forbid, when you should want pro- 
tection from any other arm than that of your noble father, 
no knight in Europe will so wUlingly draw the sword in your 
defence as he who has done so this day. To-morrow, God 
willing, he will leave the Castle of Mauvinet, and try in other 
lands to forget — ^not that he has seen you — ^not that he has 
loved — ^but that he has ever loved you too well for his own 
happiness. Do you forget it likewise, for the few short hours 
that he has yet to stay. Look on him only as a valued friend 
who is soon to quit you, and so let the time pass as gaily as it 
may." 

The Count de Mauvinet turned and grasped the captains 
hand, with a look in which there was some sorrow mixed 
strangely with other feelings. To imite his daughter widi 
the captal, or indeed with any one who could ever become an 
enemy to France, was in itself painful to him, however much 
he might love and esteem the person; and though, in his 
gratitude for the rescue of his daughter, he had offered, and 
really wished, to give that which in his eyes was the best giUt 
that man could bestow or receive, there was a sensation of 
relief mingled with a certain sort of disappointment, which 
rendered his feelings somewhat strange and contradictory. - 

" Then, my lord," he said, *' as you refuse the gift I offer 
you, what recompense can I make you? for some token of 
gratitude you must accept. To you, and to you alone, I owe 
the safety of my beloved child : that deed must not go withoot 
its guerdon." 

" Nay, count," replied the captal, " you mistake: it is not 
to me you owe the lady's safety. Though I have had* some 
share, others have had a greater; and indeed to this good 
youth here, Albert Denyn, are you truly indebted for the de- 
liverance of your daughter, without that compromise of your 
.own honour which you would have felt and regretted for 
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mtoij a long day, if you had yielded to the unjust demands 
of these base men. To him, I say, more than to any other, 
is the safety of the Lady Adela owing." 

" Oh, yes!" exclaimed the Lady Adela eagerly, but with a 
countenance into which the blood came quickly while she 
spoke. "He would have freed me long before, too, had it 
not been for my own weak fears in regard to crossing the 
^oat, over which he offered to carry me." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the count: "I do not understand 
this, captal ! I saw you with my own eyes " 

*'True, my lord," replied the captal; " but who was it led 
me by the path which enabled me to free the lady? But my 
part of the tale is soon told — ^Albert himself must relate to 
jon the rest. While lying out in the fields this morning 
with my men, two of them suddenly came upon some one 
whom they seized, thinking him one of the companions from 
the castle, and brought him to me. His joy at finding me I 
dhall not easily forget. He pressed me eagerly to go at once 
to the deliverance of the Lady Adela, assuring me that he 
eould guide me by a way which would put the castle in my 
power without delay. From the numbers, however, that 1 
found were within the place, I judged that we might risk the 
safety of the Lady Adela herself if we ventured to attack the 
castle without your aid. Resolved, however, to have the 
honour of the enterprise as far as possible, I kept to myself 
the knowledge I had gained, sent on Albert with some of my 
men to wait till the whole forces of Mauvinet could come up, 
and then left you, as you know, to assail another side of the 
eastle. Albert led us without mistake to the spot where a 
small postern sate opened upon the moat; and he was the 
first to plunge mto the water, under the arrows of those who 
were upon the walls. We followed one by one, and through 
dark and difiicult passages he guided us with certainty to a 
chamber which had lately been tenanted by the Lady Adela. 
She was no longer in it,* however, having been dragged by 
that villain MaiUot to the walls; but we Ibund a poor woman 
there in her place, who first by her cries alarmed some of the 
adventurers, but afterwards did us good service by telling us 
where we should find the lady and leading us partly on the 
way. We were soon obliged to betake us to our arms ; for 
the woman's cries had brought men into the corridor, and 
thence we had to fight our way through till we reached the 
gallery above the gates. What happened then, my lord, you 
know : at least, as I saw you all gazing up while the wolf 
continued to struggle in my grasp, I doubt not that you did 
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see all that passed. What more remains to be said, my noble 
lord, is merely that from the first Albert led iis well and truly; 
and also, when the strife came, he fought as gallantly as any 
man-at-arms I ever saw. So much so, in truth, and so well 
had he deserved, that for a moment I thought to leave him 
the whole adventure, and suffer him to deal with Maillot 
himself. Had the lady not been in danger, I would have done 
so; for I hold it to be the part of a man of honour to suffer 
every one to accomplish an enterprise he has well begun. The 
lady was in peril, however, and I durst not do the good youth 
that justice. To say truth, I am now glad I did not; for the 
scoundrel was strong and valiant, and even gave me some 
trouble ; and his well-knit limbs and long experience were too 
much for a youth, however brave. My tale is told, my lord:- 
Albert and the lady herself have more to say ; for hy some 
means he foimd his way to the chamber where they had 
placed her, before making his escape, and offered even then, 
with every likelihood of success, to set her free himself." 

The coimt held out his hand to Albert Denyn, sajring, 
*' How then shall I reward you^ Albert? You lay up against 
me every day some heavy debt for gratitude to pay." 

" Oh, no, my lord," replied Albert Denyn; " it is not so, 
indeed. I feel most deeply that all I can do is but little to 
show my thankftilness for all that you have done for me. Do 
not I owe you everything, my lord ? From a period of in- 
fancy that I can no more recollect, have you not been all in 
all to me — ^more a father than a lord ; a friend and not a mas- 
ter?" 

" And well have you repaid me ever," replied the Lord of 
Mauvinet, " and daily do you repay me more and more for 
all that I have done ; but for such services as this, any trifling 
kindness and favour that I may have shown you is little, and 
I must find some other means of recompensing the deliverer 
of my beloved child. You shall ask me some boon yourself 
when you have had time for thougbt, and I believe that it 
will be difficult for you to claim anything which I should be 
tempted to reftise." 

As the count spoke, the Captal de Buch turned his keen 
glance towards Adela, whose countenance, when first his eyes 
rested on her, was pale with various emotions ; but the mo- 
ment her look met his, her face became flushed like the 
morning sky, and her eyes, which had been for some time 
turned to the face of her father, sought the ground, and were 
not raised again. 

The captal mused for a monient with a brow slightly 
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clouded; but the moment after he smiled again, saying, 
" You have a long tale to hear, my lord. The Lady Adela, 
too, may well be faint and weary: let us prepare a litter for 
her as best we may, and all return to Mauvinet ere the day 
goes down. The sun has already passed the hour of noon, 
though we were here at the dawning. Albert's history will 
cheer us over the fire to*night ; and I will gladly spend the 
last day of my stay in Touraine within the hospitable walls 
where I have known no slight happiness." 

"Be it so, my good lord; be it so," replied the count; 
"but let us seek some refreshment first: we are sure to find 
plenty of good wine and stores of all kinds in a free compa- 
nion's castle. In the mean while, some of the men shall 
prepare the litter; and I will take such order here as to pre- 
vent this place ever becoming again a scourge to the country 
around." 

An hour of actual employment succeeded, although, a con- 
veyance for Adela having been found in the stables of the 
castle, less time would have sufiSced for mere preparation. 
But the men of Mauvinet, although they had undertaken all 
the labour and peril of the expedition with willing hearts, in 
order to deliver their lord's daughter and revenge the insult 
offered to himself, were all disposed to seek in the stores of 
the adventurers some compensation for all the fatiguf and 
danger they had undergone; and it was consequently with 
some trouble and delay that they were gathered together to 
depart. The Lord of Mauvinet, too, took means to execute 
his purpose in regard to dismantling the castle; and just as 
he and the captal were mounting their horses to ride away, 
the last touch was put to their triumph by the fall of a large 
part of the castle wall into the moat. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Those were strange times to live in ; and although humaa 
nature is ever the same, yet the aspect which it assumes is 
very different at different periods. In the present day, when 
order and law, established throughout all civilised lands, give 
security to life and property, and when violence and wrong 
are amongst those rare occurrences which excite the wonder 
of tlie "countries -where they take place, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how lightly were borne, even by those who suffered 
from them, deeds which now would set a whole world on 
fire, and spread terror and consternation through all hearts; 
how soon after the pressure of affliction and terror the mind 
recovered its elasticity, and gaiety and joy succeeded to sad- 
ness, to anger, or to apprehension. 

Thus any who had beheld the scenes, such as we have 
described them, which took place in the morning, during the 
attack upon the stronghold of the adventurers, might nave 
been much surprised to behold the picture presented by the 
Castle of Mauvinet on the evening of the same day. Mirth 
and joy reigned in the halls, and feasting and revelry pre- 
sented themselves on all sides. 

The retainers who had been gathered together for the 
delivery of the Lady Adela were now all regaled by the hos- 
pitality of her father; and though the sun was setting when 
the train, after a long and fatiguing march, once more came 
within sight of Mauvinet, yet before nine o'clock on the same 
night a supper had been prepared, which all those who par- 
took of it declared to be excellent. Such was the continual 
state of preparation for profuse hospitality in which a feudirf 
iord of those days was bound to hold himself, and such, we 
may also say, were the simple tastes and good digestion of 
our ancestors of the fourteenth century. 

It was, of course, impossible that the whole of the men 

who had followed the Lord of Mauvinet back to his dwelling 

could be entertained in one chamber. Though many had re-* 

turned to their homes, and a considerable body had be^ left 

the hold of the adventurers, nearly two hundred were 
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feasted in various rooms on the ground-floor of the castle^ 
while about half that number revelled in what was called the 
knights^ hall. It was common in those days for all ranks to 
be mingled at one table on such occasions ; but in the present 
case the numbers gave an excuse for a different and more 
convenient course. Beyond th^ knights' hall was a smaller 
one, where a table was spread for the count, the captal, and 
some twenty of tbe most distinguished guests; and at that 
table appeared, sitting by her father's side, Adela herself, 
pftle, indeed, and bearing many marks of past agitation and 
alarm, but yet far more calm and tranquil than any one could 
have been whose thoughts had not been like hers — ^familiar 
all her life with battles, dangers, and disasters. 

Ere she seated herself at her father's board, she had per- 
formed a task which her own heart, not less than the customs 
of the times, imposed upon her ; and with grace which min- 
gled timidity and self-possession, she went round from room 
to room, spoke with most of those who were present, and 
offered, in few but heartfelt words, her thanks for the deli- 
verance to which all had more or less contributed. 

At the same table with the count was also seated Albert 
Denyn, who in truth had proposed to himself to take a much 
more humble situation in one of the other chambers; but the 
count had called him to his side, bidding him seat himself in 
a place which had been reserved for him, and the youth with- 
out hesitation obeyed, as he would have obeyed any other 
order of his lord. 

The captal looked down while the command was given, 
and asked himself in a low tone, as Albert took his seat, 
'* What will be the end, I wonder?" A slight frown con- 
tracted his countenance, too, as he thus thought; and, to say 
truth, there was some bitterness in the feelings of his bosom 
at that moment. But his heart was naturally too generous 
and kind to suffer such sensations to hold it long; and the 
instant after he added, " Well, let honour and great deeds 
still have their due;" and he looked up with his face bright 
and clear again. 

Not lon^ after the meal had begun, the count drank to the 
captal, and sent round to him by the hands of his son, who 
served him with wine at the table, as was customary in those 
times, Hie large golden cup called the hanap. The captal 
drank some of the wine, and then, turning towards Albert 
Denyn, said, **To the best doer in this day's fight! It is not 
always, young man, that Fortune shows such favour as she 
has done to you this day. She has given you opportunities 
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such as many men long for in vain during a whole lifetime, 
and, to do vou but justice, you have shown that you deserved 
thera. Take round the cup to him, good youth." 

The young lord carried him the cup; and Albert Denyn 
took it with a glowing cheek, bowing nis head towmto the 
captal, but scarcely touching. the goM with his lip ere he re<- 
tumed it. The eyes of sdl men were upon him at that 
moment; hut had they been turned towards Adek, the^ 
might have perceived that hers were filled with glistemeig 
moisture. The poor girl w<Mild fain have restrained the 
bright drop altogether, but she could do no more than pie- 
vent its passing firom her ey^ds. 

The tone of her mind was nmch changed from what it had 
been in the morning. Great occasions esreite great enei^es; 
but after the dangers, and strifes, and anxieties have pMsed 
away, there comes a softness over the heart, a faint tran- 
quillity, like the drowsiness succeeding long toil, when the 
vigour is relaxed, and tender things rafeot us more than all 
the harder and the harsher matters gone before. It was one 
of those moments with Adela, when she longed to hav« no 
eyes upon her, but to sit in the solitude of her own chamber 
and let the tears flow as they wouid. 

The tears, however, which came against her will to the 
very brink of ^e fountain, were not unhappy ones: a load 
had been taken off her mind by more than one event whidi 
had occuired in ihe morning. She had no longer to fear the 
suit of the captal ; she had no longer to apprehend that she 
would be obliged either to excite her father^s anger by dis- 
obedience and opposition to his will, or doom herself to the 
long and ittonim^ torture of marriage without love. She 
had obtained what she could scarcely have h^ed to obtain — 
the opportunity of speaking openly a part at least of the 
feelings of her hearts Nor bad her father expressed Uie 
least anger at the conduct ^e had pursned. He had sought 
her in her chamber to brii^ her to the haU, and Adela htsi 
fch some apprehension when ^e saw him appear; but his 
countenance wore the same look of affection that it had ever 
borne towards ^er, and the oaptal's name was never m^i- 
ticmed. Thus on ail those points she was fully satisfied and 
hear heart at rest. The immediate danger was gone, and the 
apprehensions whicfa had weighed her heart ^wn ibr so»e 
days had passed away, like one of those heavy doods Uiat 
are borne afar by the wind at the moment when they seem 
idNmt to burst upon our heads. Tins was quite sufficient Ibr 
Adela: indeed, few women require nnore ui^r similar cir- 
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criifistanees. She sought not to mvestigate deeply her own 
feelings ; she would not ask herself what they were or whither 
they woaid lead her; she was afraid and unwilHng to inquire 
into th« future ; and, happy in the present, she only &n%d 
that the bright dream which surrounded her might yanish 
but too soon. 

Such, however, was not ihe state of mind of Albert Denyn: 
he had been agitated by maniMd feelings during the whole 
day, in the fight, on his way back, and aSfter his return; and 
seldom indeed in die breast of any one have more contending 
eiiioti<H» stif^led at one time, or succeeded each other so 
rapidly. Terror and agitation cm acoaunt of Adela had begun 
the mominff ; then came joy for her deliverance, almost hand 
in hand wim all the fierce and angry passions excited in the 
stroggk with the advienturers; a moment after, the delightof 
seeing her safe was mingled wkh grief and apprehension when 
her father oti^ed her hand to the Oaptal de Buch ; and such 
sensations gave wiay to a feeling of relief and gratitude when 
the words of tlie ci^ytal removed that source of anxiety for 
ever. 

On his retana home he had hastened to a chamber where 
he could be Blooe ; and, in thonkiDg God for all the successes 
of the day, he had mingled tears with the words of gratitude. 
Bat, unlike Ad^ he was not satisfied with the present: he 
asked himself what the future was to be. Unlike her, he 
inquired of his own heart to what the feelings which were so 
bt^ in hie bosom wiere ultimately to lead, and the momen- 
tary l^ght which bad streamed over the prospect passed away 
& his eyes gazed upon it firmly. 

There was nothing but misery before him. Though the 
wrrow was delayed, yet it was no less certain* Though Uie 
luuid of Adela was not yet given, it was equally sure to be 
bestowed on some one ere long — on some one, perhapa, les» 
worthy than the noble and generous roan who had now re- 
noanced it Ear him th^» was no expectation, for him thB 
project of ike coming years was all darkness ; and tJie i^edy 
separatMn whidi was to take place between him and Adela 
did not even leave htm ttoe only mitigation which tiie hope- 
lessness of hisooffidition might have received — the delight id 
jmseing the intervewng hours with her, till the bitter moment 
arrived which wa« to part them, it might be far ever. 

As he thus thought — and it msist always be remembered 
iii9A Albert Denyn never thought but with the purposes of 
T^t— he asked hiaiself what consolation, or rather what ad* 
vantage, could arise from his remahuag whene he was^ even 
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were it possible: to what could it bring him? he inquired; 
what could be the result either to himself or to Adela? 

He felt, he knew that he was loved: it might be some tem- 
porary satisfaction to her as well as him were he to remain; 
but what would be the end? what could be the ultimate con- 
sequence? what but more misery to her and to himself? 
Could he, he asked himself— could he assure his own heart 
that the time would never come when, in some unforeseen 
moment, in some hour of strong temptation, his love might 
be spoken to Adela and hers to him ; when words might be 
«aid which he had no right to say; when feelings which he 
had no right to entertain might find voice; and when he 
might violate the confidence reposed in him,^nd have to re- 
proach himself for ever with having voluntarily, by his own 
rash act, contributed to confirm a passion which he was 
bound by every principle of honour to combat? He felt it 
was but too likely that such a thing might happen, that such 
a moment might come : he acknowledged that both for Adek 
and himself it would be better that he were far removed. 

When once he saw what was the clear way of duty, Albert 
bent all the energies of his mind to follow it without hesita- 
tion; and instead of regretting the near approach of the 
time when his departure was to take place, he thanked God 
that it was so, and looked forward to the moment with satis- 
faction. 

"It is better," he said to hunself, "it is far better that it 
should be so: despair is my only portion through life; but 
•she cannot love me as well as I love her — ^that is impossible; 
and there is no reason why she should not be happy. She 
may forget me when I am gone — ^I can never forget her^ but 
my love for her must teach me to think of her happiness more 
than of my own. I will love her as she deserves to be loved 
—nobly." 

Still, though such were his resolutions, they were not the 
less painful, and it had been with feelings of deep gloom that 
he descended to the hall. The honour that was there done 
him diminished not his gloom : it was gratifying, indeed, to 
hear such praises, though he thought them more than he de- 
served, and it was pleasant, too, that Adela should hear them, 
for-he know that they would be echoed from her own heart; 
but still they gave him no hope : for he was well aware that 
— except in cases where poverty was the portion of the noble, 
and great wealth that of the inferior rank — ^the union of a 
lady of high degree with any pne less than noble had never 
^'^'^n heard of m the land. 
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" Such a vision would be vain indeed," he thought, " and is 
not for me to indulge. My path is clear, my duty unques- 
tionable, and it I will perform, let it cost me what it may." 

He was tried sooner than he expected. The evening passed 
away at length, and Albert cast himself down to seek some 
repose, but sleep came not for many hours ; and when 
it did come it was full of restless and confused visions, till 
within a few hours of the dawn. Then indeed he slept, and 
v/ya still deep in slumber when some one awoke him and called 
him to the chamber of the Captal de Buch. Albert rose and 
dressed himself hastily, somewhat ashamed to find the morn- 
ing so far advanced. 

The captal, when the young man reached his chamber, 
appeared to have been long up. He was seated at a table 
reading, with a countenance grave and somewhat sad — it 
miffht indeed be called stem; for in his bosom there were 
feelings which he struggled to restrain, and he felt as if he 
were m combat with an enemy, so that his brow bore upon it 
strong signs of the contest in which he was engaged. 

" You sleep late, young man," he said, when Albert en- 
tered. 

*' It is not my habit, my lord," replied Albert ; " but I was 
much fatigued last night — ^too much, indeed, to sleep, till it 
was time to rise." 

The captal looked down for several moments in silence. *^ I 
sent for you," he said at length, " because, as you know, it is 
my purpose to go hence this day. Since first you entered 
into my band, as it seemed at the time gladly, you have had 
means of serving your own lord so well that circumstances are 
greatly changed; and perhaps it may please you more to re- 
main here, now that an honourable station is before you, than 
to accompany me to a distant land. Should it be so, I set 
you free : nay, more — I will do what I can to advance you." 

*' A thousand thanks, my noble lord," rephed Albert De- 
Jiyn; "but youunuch mistake me if you think that aught 
«an alter my purpose of seeking honour and renown in arms. 
I know not where I can so well find it as in your steps; and 
unless I have done something to ofiend, I beseech you let me 
jfiiUow you as you once promisejd me." 

^*Is such indeed your wish?" demanded the captal, with a 
look still incredulous. "Mark me, youth: fear not to dis- 
please either me or your good Lord of Mauvinet. If you 
desire rather to stay than to ffo, I will so speak to that noble 
centleman, that the proposal may come from him and not 
from you, and doubtless he will promote your fortunes here." 
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*^I see, my lord, I must have ofi«nded,*' replied Afiynt; 
^^ but believe me it hm been un wittingly.*' 

^^No, on my honour," replied the oftptal with « smile; ^^I 
have taken no oflfence. I thought but to pkase thee, youth. 
However, if thou wilt go, now is the time to say ao.*' 

" Undoubtedly, my lord," replied Albert: " my dioiee has 
never been shalcen. If you permit it, I will go with you, wmi. 
am ready this very hwir." 

^^So be it, then," replied the captal; "and perchance it 
may go better with thee than if tfaon hadst staid behind." 

"I doubt it not, my lord," replied Albert: "thoogh it mi^ 
give me some pain to part with many an oM friend, and maoy 
a scene where I have spent l^pp^ hours, yet I am sure that 
in going I do what is right, and will therefore cast behiiid me 
all regrets." 

" So shall you ever do well," replied the captal. " At thne 
this a^moon we will begin our march, and enter Moos by 
moonlight. You have arms, I know: here is a purse of g«id 
for you, good youth-^you may find it needful on the road." 

" I would fain win it first," replied Albert, drawing back. 
"My Lord of Mauvinet has supplied me plentifully, aad 
wealth and renown are both sweetest when first eanied. I 
have a noble horse too, my good lord; so that I need nethiog 
but your favour and fortune's, good opportunity, and a some- 
what lighter heart." 

"Fie, lad!" replied the captal, with a faint smile: "you 
would not have a lighter heart than your lord*s? And y«t 
you have good cause," he added; "but it matters not: gat 
you gone, and be ready when my trumpets soond. You sludl 
win honour and renown, which, after all, are better than all 
else On earth — ay, youUi, even than a lady's favour. Soasw, 
away; make the most of your minutes, bid adieu to your 
friends, and give as little time to thought as may be; for 
thought loads the heart, and does but little good when reso- 
lutions are once taken." 

Albert withdrew, for the captal again bent down his eyes 
upon his book, as a signal for him to withdraw; but as Albert 
passed through the doorway he saw the gallant soldier raise 
his look towards the sky, and had he heea near, might have 
heard him say, " This is very strange!" 

Every one must have felt and aclmowledged, at some period 
of life, that there are few things more bitter on earth tnan to 
part with those we love ; but that bitterness is a thousand- 
fold increased when no tear most stain the eyelid, when no 
' ^h must pass the lip, when we must speak hopeful words of 
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futufe meetings, and seem to break easily the ties that it tears 
our hearts to sever. Theo indeed the pain is terrible-^-then 
iadeed the grief is deep. There were few pangs wanting in 
the breast of Albett Benyn when the trumpets of the captal 
sounded to horse, and the whole pwrty assembled in the 
court-yard of the castle to see the gallant train depart. The 
yaM^ had not Tentured within the halls, but stood with the 
reat of the retainers, till the eaptal himself with the Lord of 
Ma»?inet came forth into the court. Adela aeeompamed 
them, leaning on her fa^»er's arm ; Mid as 'the great leader 
stood beside his iK^rse, she ibreed herself to apeak formal 
words of courtesy to the departing nobleman, althcNigh her 
eyes were full of tears and her cheek.was as pale as death. 
&ke looked towards Albert Denyn, but durst not speak to 
him, till at length her father called him by name and the 
youth came near. 

"Adieu, adieu 1" said the Lord of Mauvinet. '^ You go to 
win honour and renown; I may say indeed that you have 
already won it, but glory may still be added to each day. 
Fare you well, my boy; I part irom you as from a son, with 
ragret, but with hope and expecti^ion. Bo ever such deeds 
as you have lately done, and you will rise to high fortunes 
and win an immortal name. Give me your hand, Albert: I 
owe you more than I owe any other man on earth. The 
time of repayment will sooner or later come, and you ahall 
ever find me both ready and Tilling to acknowledge the debt 
Mid to acquit it." Albert pressed his lipe upon his lord's hwad ; 
and the count, yielding to the feelings of his heart, took him 
in his arms and held him kindly to his bosom. 

" Thank him, Adela," added the L<»rd of Mauvinet, after a 
moment's silence: "in your behalf have his first deeds been 
done : give him your cheek, girl, and bid him win high renown 
for your love." 

The Lord of Mauvinet spoke in jest, though in the very jest 
itself tliere might be deeper thoughts than there seemed; but 
he little knew what were the sensations he excited in the 
hearts of Adela and Albert Denyn. She trembled in every 
limb as the youth approached her; but Albert, with a calm 
a^ steady step, though with feelings as intense as her own, 
advanced and took her hand, and then, according to her 
father's words, pressed his lips upon her cheek. 

" The first," murmured he, as he did so, in a voice inaudible 
to any other ear but her own; " the first, perchance the last." 

Even as he spoke, he bent his knee to the ground, and 
taking her hand in his, imprinted a kiss there also; then 
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springing up with wild eagerness he turned towards his horse, 
bowing low to the count as he passed, and put his foot into 
the stirrup. The captal waved his hand to the trumpeter of 
his troop, a loud blast echoed upon the air, and in a moment 
the whole troop was in motion and winding out through the 
gates of the castle. 

The last who departed was the captal ; and as he disappeared 
beneath the portal of the barbican, the count turned round, 
startled by a sound of quick-coming feet behind him, when, 
to his surprise and alarm, he beheld his daughter supported 
by some of her women, with her eyes closed and the ashy hue 
of death upon her cheek. 



CHAPTEK XVn. 

A LOUD shout of laughter was the first thing that roiised 
Albert Denyn from a state of mind for which it is difficult to 
find a name. It was not a reverie, for thought seemed quite 
extinguished and recollection to have left him so long as it 
lasted. It was as if all had gone out, even the active con- 
sciousness that he had parted, perhaps for ever, from her he 
loved best. All appeared to be swallowed up in one painM 
sensation, vague, sad, ill-defined, but not the less terrible be- 
cause the dark certainty seemed to have neither shape nor 
feature. 

The first thin^ that roused him, I have said, was a gay 
lau^h ; and lookmg round he found that he himself was the 
sul^ct of the mirth that met his ear. He might perhaps have 
been angry had he not been so sad; but the bitterness of his 
heart left no room for other sensations, and he fell into his 
reverie again, though somewhat less profoimdly than before. 
Had he been angry, his anger would but have raised more 
laughter. As it was, however, the calm, sad look which he 
turned upon his merry companions had some effect even upon 
them, though they were men, for the most part, who had seen 
so many scenes of strife and desolation that their hearts had 
become, as it were, hardened in the furnace of war, and they 
had but little capabiHty of feeUng any of the softer affections 
of human nature. 

" There ! let him alone, let him alone," said one of the old 
soldiers: "he is a moody youth: did you not see how he 
lf«»nt apart firom us all in the castle?" 
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'* Pride as well as melancholy, perhaps," said another. 

'* No, no," replied a younger man: " old Henry the hench- 
man told me that he used to he as gay as a lark, hut had he- 
' come gloomy lately." 

" In love, for a thousand muttons !^^* said another youth. 

"Love!" exclaimed the old soldier again. "You young 
fools are always thinking of love. I will het you, Tom 
Wilson, that if your mother's cat were sick of a quinsy you 
woidd votr it was love." 

- "All envy, old Raymond," replied the youth, in a gay tone : 
"you know very little of what love is, seeing that you find 
few enough to fall in love with you. You want experience, 
man; you want experience! Now will I het you a crown 
that the youth is in love, and I will ask him too ere the day 
be over." 

"He will give thee a bufiet, I warrant," answered the 
elder man ; " and so will I, if thou boldest not thy prate. 
But what is this our lord is speaking to? By heaven! he 
wcms to have got hold of a tame bear ! Halt there! halt! 
The word is given to halt. Now I woidd give a gold chain to 
ride on and hear the bear speak, and the captal answer 
him." 

" Why, our moody comrade seems resolved to do so," said 
another. "See! he sets spurs to his horse and is up at the 
captaVs side in a minute. By my life ! he is somewhat bold." 

"Do as good service as he did yesterday," replied another, 
" and be as bold yourself, if you will." 

It was in truth as the man had said; for Albert Denyn had 
galloped forward suddenly to the side of the captal, on see- 
ing him pause and speak to an uncouth-looking being clad in 
ffoatskins, who thrust himself right in the way of the leader's 
horse. The captal's followers were naturally surprised at 
what seemed an act of great presumption; but such will not 
be the case with the reader, who must have perceived that 
the youth recognised at once, in the personage who stopped 
the captal, his companion in the prison of the adventurers, to 
whom indeed he owed so much. 

Th£ captal was speaking with the old man, as we have said, 
when the youth came up, and continued his conversation 
without observing him, saying — 

" By my faith, I will go on! They shall not turn me firom 
my way." 

"As thou wilt," replied the other; "as thou wilt, knight; 

* A gold coin of that day. 
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neveriiieleas I bave t^ tkee tni&» and thai tliou wilt find 
ri^t so€ai." 

*^ How maay, say you?" demaadfid the ca|»tal. * 

*' Full five hundred," replied the old BEian; " weU-aimad, 
prepared, aad eageo:." 

^^ That is too great an odds, indeed," said the Oaptalde Bncb, 
after thinking vx a monies^; ^^ but hftw <mn I make snxeef 
this? You afe a stranger to me, old man: it may be a,&te- 
hood or a folly. How shall I know the tn^?" 

**You may rely in all eonfidenee, my lord," esclaimed 
Albert: ^^ this is the man I mctntioued to you, who in fast set 
me free wh&a. I was a porisoner in the hands of the .ad^wl'- 
turers. I would trust him, my lord, with my life." 

"Ay," replied Walleran, " thon art young and in the age 
of confidence. Thy leader has learnt better in a harto 
school than thou hast ever known. Fast thirty years, man 
ean trust no l(mger: the ficst thing that youth k^ses k iU 
fiiilh in human truth." 

" Nay," exclaimed the oaptal — " nay, thou shalt not say «o 
of me. I will trust thee, too, old man. Though I have seen 
much deceit, I have felt it little, and therefore cannot claim so 
sad a right to doubt. I will trust thee. Where say you ^t 
they lie in wait?" 

" On the straight road between this fmd Mans: come bit 
to the top of yon high hill and you may see them, or at least 
a part" 

"We must not show ourselves," replied the eaptal; "we 
will go with you : not that I doubt your word, but that I may 
count our adventurous friends with my own eyes. It must 
never be said the Captal de Such turned back before a f(»ce 
less than six times his number." 

"Be your reputation as mad as it will," replied the old 
man, " here shall you find enough to satisfy it; for there are 
not only six, but twelve times your number. But come yow 
too, good youth," he added; "for I have something to claim 
£:om this great man, and may need some intercession." 

The captal smiled. "Come," he said; "Albert, come; I 
too may need you. You know the country well, I%tbink. 
Halt there 1" he continued, speaking to tliose who followed; 
and then riding slowly on, he proceeded up the hill, convers- 
ing with the old man and Albert Denyn. The latter soon 
found that Walleran Urgel had brought tidings of a large 
band of the adventurers — ^in number, it seemed, some five 
hundred — having posted themselves upon the road to Mans, 
"" seeking to intercept the captal on his way. His proposed 
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joomey had been nade bo secret; H^ part ke had taken 
against the free otHapaaions had been eonfl^uovs^ the maoev 
he bore with him was necessarily considerable, and both 
revaige and ayarice might well induce the adventurers to lay 
an ambush in his way. From time to time, as be rode for- 
ward, the captal turned his eyes upon Albert Desyn, as if 
seeking to read his young companion^ feelings on this new 
danger. He eonld gather little, howefrer, isom the youth's 
countenance, which was quite eahn; and when he bad reached 
the summit of the hill, he demanded — 

^' Well, Albert, what thmk you? should we turn bade to 
Muivinet?" 

"Nay, my lord," said Albert Denyn, " I am unfit to give 
ndfice; but to turn back, methinks, wotdd ill become one of 
the most renowned soldiers in the land." 

The oaptal only aauwered by a smile; and in a moment or 
two after, they reached a spot whence they eould descry, at 
the distance of about a couple of miles, a considerable body of 
vmen gathered together in a holkyw way. 

Tfaue oaptal ga^ forth in silence for a moment or two, and 
ti^d, q^eaking to himself, he said, "About ^o hundred." 
" There are more beyond," said tiie old man. 
"I see them," answered the captal, calmly; "but as only 
their spear-heads appear, we cannot count them, my good 
Mend. Doubtless, however, their numbers are what you 
say; and as these free companions under Griffith are soldiers 
not to be desmsed, it would be something very like madness 
to attack five nundred with somewhat under fifty men." 

"Methinks it were," replied the old man, in his usual sar- 
castic tone; "but as no one can tell to what length knightly 
folly will sometimes lead, it is only for you to decide, most 
noble captal, whether your high renown requires of you to 
fall into certain captivity or death, rather ^an turn back upon 
your way." 

"Mv lord," said Albert, seeing the ciq)tal pause, " I know 
not why you should either attack these men or return to 
Mauvinet. There is a road scarce a mile round, which leads 
as well to where you seek to* go as that which these men have 
thus occupied. 1 can guide you by it, for I have known every 
step thereof from my youth. On the whole ride from this 
spot till within two miles of Mans, you come not within sight 
of that valley." 

" Such must be the road we take, then," replied the captal; 
" for back I go not, let what will come of it. Now let us see 
your skill, good youth, as guide to a retreating force. And 
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you, old man, what shall we do with you or for you? Have 
you no boon to ask for this good intelligence that you have 
brought us?" 

" Yes," answered the old man, "I have: it is, that you take 
me with you on your way : this part of the land is no longer 
safe for me, and I seek not to remain in it. Though I value a(ot 
life, yet there is one act I would fain see performed, befcwre I 
go on the long journey from which one can never return to 
witness what passes on this earth." 

*'I know not well how that may be," replied the capti^) 
f/azing over the strange figure of the man who addressed him : 
**your information is worth its price, good friend; but I see 
not well how the price can be so large a one^ We are goiqg 
far; when we return, heaven knows; and I seek not fresh 
companions on my expedition." 

"You would say," replied the old man, "that your eye 
takes offence at these goatskins — is it not so? That can so(m 
be changed, however. Captal de Buch, I have done you a 
service : you are held honest and honourable, as the wcorld 
goes : I ask you but one boon, and will take no other ; give it 
or refuse it as you think fit, and as you judge your name re- 
quires. A few short minutes would have brought you into 
the ambush of these men; through me you have found safety: 
will you take me with you?" 

"I do beseech you, my lord," said Albert Denyn — '^tiiis 
man did so much to befriend me when I stood in need of 
help, and he so much aided in our yesterday's success, that I 
beseech you refuse him not. I have enough to purchase him 
a horse wherever we shall halt, and till then there are seve- 
ral in the rear." 

"I will not refuse him," replied the captal, "though, to 
speak truth, what he has said is true — ^I covet not much his 
goatskins in my train." 

"They shall soon be changed," exclaimed the old ma«:; 
"for I well know that those who would willingly see a fool 
follow them with his cap and bells would shun a wise man in 
a goatskin." 

" That is very true," replied the captal, laughing, "and yet 
they themselves no blockheads either, my good friend. Thece 
are too many fools wherever we may go in this world fcr 
us to be welcomed kindly for bringing a wise man either in 
goatskins or not. However, you shsul go with us as far as 
you will; into Prussia, if you like it, to fight against the 
pagans." 

"Not so," the old man replied; "not so. I would fain 
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make my way into Normandy, if you bend you steps thither; 
if not, take me to the Beauvoisis, or as near it as may be." 

" We pass through it," replied the captal, " but Normandy 
we shall not touch upon ; for there are many there who woidd 
fern engage me in other enterprises, which I must not under- 
take. I turn aside then from Mans, and make my way straight 
on to Beauvais, where one-half of the ransom of this good 
Lord of Mauvinet is to be paid." 

" Ha!" said the old man, "is it as the price of blood or the 
price of liberty that you noble knights take, ransoms? A 
splendid way it is, in truth, of gaining money, giving up your 
own bodies to hard blows, cutting the throats of other people, 
or depriving them of God*s fair light and the liberty of their 
limbs, till they pay you a certain price for freedom." 

"Not so," answered the captal with a smile. "There is no 
time to argue with you, my good man: I follow the customs 
of the day in which I live. I risk my heart's blood in defence 
of a cause that I think righteous and just, and in the same 
' eause I spend my wealth and employ my followers. It is but 
right that I should make an enemy repay me and reward my 
soldiery. But come, let us return — we will find you a horse; 
so follow us. Come, Albert, come with me." 
. Thus saying, he turned and put his horse into a quicker 
pace. "Who is this old man?" he demanded, as soon as they 
were at a little distance : " his look and his words are far above 
his garb." 

" I know not, truly, sir," replied the youth, " though he 
seems to know well who I am, and all about me. I found him 
contending with the villain Caillet in defence of the Lady 
Adela. He seemed to use his weapons skilfully; but when I 
came up he left Caillet to me, as if in contempt. Afterwards, 
wh^i they thrust him into the prison where they kept me, he 
conversed with me long ; and though what he said was not 
like that which is uttered by ordinary men, yet it was all 
good, and wise, and noble — at least, so it seemed to me." 

" I will speak with him farther," said the captal. "See that 
he be well treated and gently used. Our soldiery are kind 
enough at heart, but somewhat rough withal. I leave him in 
your charge for the present, Albert, till we have passed by 
these good companions, who are lying in wait for us here. 1 
muai keep watch myself till the danger is gone by ; afterwards 
I will speak with him more at large." 

The captal and the youth rode onward till they reached the 
spot where the knight's retainers had been left. Orders were 
then immediately given to provide a horse for Walleran Ur- 
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gel; and the casptal, adding mme toections to tfee prhicifai 
soldiers in bis band, regarding the cautions to be taken till 
tbey had pawed by the spot where danger lay, advaseed a 
little on the road. The old man, m the mesa time, had fei- 
lowed slowly down the bill, with his eyes bent upoa tiie 
grocnd; and BM«iibld were the comments of die captd*s 
band upon his p^soii and clothing; in the coucse of whick, 
their leader himself was not entirety spared. 

"We shall have a fine menageiic," sa»l one, "before we 
get to the end* of our journey : a tame hear aad a^dumh moni^7 
make a hopeM beginmng." 

"The captal was always fond of wild beasts," said anod^er; 
"but I thodght it WSB more of lions than of apes.'^ 

" His tastes seem to have dtsnged,^' rejoiaed the &c3t. 

" And not for tfee b^ter," said a third. 

While these jests were passing, however, the horse had he«i 
brought forwanifor Waileran CJrgel, and he approached calmly 
and slowly to the side of the animal, which, like most of those 
in the captain truit, was full of fire and tmaaige. The aninod 
reared and plunged in the faasids of the groom, and the moL 
pieoent longhed in anticipation of the figure which thdr new 
and uncouth com|»infon woold mdce upon the fiery beast 
which he was sdKmt to mount. But to the snrpnse of all, 
when he approadrad witk a calm air and laid his hand i^on 
the bridle, bidding the groom stand back, the charter cei»ed 
to plunge, stood still and calm, and the old man at a bound 
leaped into the saddle, while the animal seemed instantly to 
obey his will, as if feeling at onee th4ufc he had met wim a 
master. 

The jests died away upon the lips where they had been in- 
^Iged somewhat too fine^; and &e oM m«n would certainly 
have been treated with mora respect on acoonnt of his disfiky 
of horsemanship than all the wisd(»n of the world wookl hrvre 
gained him; but at that moment the eaptal called him to bss 
side, and added tfee name of Albert B^tyn. 

Both rode on at once, and Albert received orders to advance 
some tweirty yards before the rest, and lead the way by the 
road which he had promised to rfsow. The captal himself, 
havmg liiiis shifted his change of purpose, followed slowly, 
conversing with the old mwi, while his troop came at some 
distance behind, enjoying their usual thoughtless raerrhn^rt, 
and little heeding what the next moment anight bring for^.. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



W£ nu»t now turn lor a mom«at or two to one wlioin we 
have not eeen for a long tun^, but who is nevertheless a prm- 
cipal personage in the history which we have undertaken to 
recount. Passing over whafr immediately followed the depar- 
ture of Caillet from the castle of the adventurers, however, 
we will follow him on the very same ixnmL winoh was a^r- 
wards taken by the Captal de Buch and Albert Deny n, thou^, 
luckily for him, they did not overtake him thereon. 

It was on a dark autummd night, in tbat part of Frmioe 
known by the name of the Beauvoisis^ and a fair part of the 
land it is — ^indeed, I know no sweeter scenes of what may be 
called home landscape than are presented fhun time to time 
duiu^ a summer ride through the neighbourhood of Cler- 
mont, ChantiUy, &c. ; nor were them l^ of tbese in those 
days than at present, but rather, perhaps, more; for the fea- 
tiures of nature have remtuned the same, except that forests 
have been cut down, and free common land tibanged into cul- 
tivated fields; and at that timn, not only did the cottage and 
the church crown each rimng bi^ as at present, but h^ and 
there the graceful towers and pinnacles of Uie feudal castle 
were -seen raising their heads over the forest, oc topping ^ 
hidiest hills. 

It was night, however, as we have sud, and night without 
a star, so Uiat the features of the seenery could not be at all 
discerned, when the tall fine figure of William Caillet moved 
diaog through the paths of a forest not above a few viiles 
firom the little town of St. Leu. He seemed to tread thoee 
paths familiarly, and indeed it was ao; for tunongst the scenes 
of the Beauvoisis, as the reader h&M been already told, he had 
been bom and brought up, althoughfor the last eight or nine 
years, since the Lord of Mauvinet bad becoaae S^schal of 
Touraine, he had lived with tbat noblemaii near the banka^ef 
tbe Loire. 

He was in paths, then, and amonnt aeenea ^ai were itoi^ 
Har to hiM. Every <^eci tliat kt ami Men dwiiig hm4»^'» 

M 
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journey had called up some recollection of his youth ; but how 
changed were all the feelings of his heart since he had quitted 
that province as a youth of sixteen or seventeen years of age! 
There is, perhaps, not one of the passions which tenant the 
bosom of man whose effects are more baneful than smothered 
ambition: it is like a viper in the heart, preying upon all that 
is good and noble within it, and tearing the breast in which it 
is confined, in its vain efforts to force its way forth and find a 
wider scope. 

The serpent, indeed, is of many sorts ; but of all ambitions, 
that which is the most injurious t^ ourselves and others is the 
ambition which is founded upon vanity — and such was the pas- 
sion in the heart of William Caillet. When he had gone forUi 
from the Beauvoisis, though wayward, obstinate, and wild, 
there had been many a better trait observable in his charac- 
ter, many a nobler feeling existing in his heart. He had not 
only displayed talents of a high order, but graces which cap- 
tivate so as to cause faults to be overlooked when they should 
be checked; and the worthy chaplain of the Count of Mau- 
^inet had fancied that he could never do enough to prtdse and 
to encourage the exertions of the young serf Thus a heart 
naturally disposed to vanity was soon possessed therewith as 
with a demon, and on its wings rose up the passion of ambi- 
tion. He fancied that all ought to be open to him ; all that 
was done for him seemed too little ; the distinctions made in 
his favour were in his eyes too small when compared with his 
estimate of his own gemus and powers; and he became in the 
first instance eager to obtain mofie, and then discontented when 
his efforts so to do were not successful. Imagination but too 
often lends her aid to whatever passion of the heart is strongest ; 
and as he walked in proud superiority amongst his fellows, he 
would often dream wild and extravagant dreams, even at a 
time when he was a mere youth, of what he might one day 
become and how he woidd then demean himself But as ex- 
perience was added and years went on, he saw all the mani- 
fold difficulties that surrounded him, the innumerable obstacles 
that presented themselves to his ambition on every side. It 
was in vain that he looked for any path, however narrow and 
difficult, by which he might hope to climb the hill of fame, to 
open a course to glorv and renown. None was to be seen; 
and the ambition which for years had been growing up in his 
breast, like an eagle bred in a cage, only felt the power of its 
full-grown wings to beat them against the bars. He asked 
himself, why should this be? why men, far, far inferior to 

iself, should possess advantages which to him were denied? 
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why, by a mere accident of birth, they should have every gift 
and opportunity of fortune, and he have none? and every sen- 
sation that vanity and discontent united can produce now rose 
up to plague him. 

It was long, however, very long, before he could persuade 
himself that some opportunity would not sooner or later be 
afiS^rded him for raising himself by strenuous exertion to the 
height for which he fancied himself formed. Fancy ranged 
wild amidst everything that was possible, while probability 
was left far behind. ,Tne example of Artevelde was imfortu- 
nately before his eyes, at a time when his mind was not suf- 
ficiently formed to enable him to see the difference between 
the brewer of Ghent and the French serf; and on that ex- 
ample he built up visions of power and might, which became, 
as it were, a part of his own mind. Those visions, too, arose 
at a period when new sensations enter into the human heart, 
and Love claims his share, likewise, ere other passions can 
swallow up the whole. Dreams of tenderness uien became 
mingled in the breast of Caillet with dreams of ambition; and 
Adela de Mauvinet, though then in extreme youth, formed 
part of all. 

At first, his feelings of love were pure and high, in some 
respects not unlike those which we have depicted as existing 
in the bosom of Albert Denyn. But vanity was mingled with 
the whole. He had fancied that he would find means to make 
her proud of his affection; that he would raise himself to such 
a height that he could honour her rather than she honour 
him. But as such hopes began to disappear, coarser passions 
arose in the breast of William Caillet, and mingled themselves 
even with his love for Adela. He mixed with the peasantry 
in the neighbourhood, who were somewhat proud to be noticed 
by a favourite attendant of their lord. His fine person, too, 
and graceful carriage, were not lost upon the girls of the 
village or the farm ; but a bad name began to follow him : the 
doors of many a dwelling were closed against him ; and tales 
of betrayal, and seduction, and heartless licentiousness, began 
to -spread around. 

In general, the injured, believing his favour with the count 
to be even greater than it really was, were afraid to complam; 
bat in one instance, a father in despair flew to the castle, and 
told his tale at once to the Lord of Mauvinet. The com- 
plainant was a man of the poorer class of peasantry, but of 
good repute, and honourable amongst his fellows; and the 
count had no hesitation as to the conduct he should pursue. 
He promised that the offender should be compelled to make 

L 
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the only reparation in his power, and unite )m &te for ever 
to her whom he had dish(Hioured. Fortunately for CsoUet, 
be was himself absent at the time; for his was a spirit not to 
yield tamely to such injunctions as those which the count was 
cbtermined to lay upon him, and what might have be^ the 
result cannot be told. 

He was at a distance^ howeyer, and the father remained at 
the castle, waiting £>r his return with some anxiety, although 
in those days ihe command of a feudal lord was not to he 
disobeyed ; but ere the youth returned, the decree of a mote 
powerful lord had reversed that of the Count de Mauvinet. 
jDespair and shame had driven the peasant^s unhappy child to 
seek refuge in the grave ; and the tidings at once reached 
William Oaillet, that the complaint had been made, the sen- 
tence given, and the decree rendered null by the death of his 
unhappy victim. 

The matter was difierent now : where he might have resisted 
with obduracy and daring hardihood, had there been a po«* 
aibility of his obedienee being put to the test, it now became his 
policy to yield, and to feign repentance. He ezpressedt and 
perhaps indeed felt, much and deep regret at all that had 
occurred ; but he stopped not there : he falsified the truth, 
and vowed that it had been his intention to do right to the 
unhappy girl, had not her own rash act prevented it. All the 
atonement in his power he offered wiUingly to make, but that 
atonement soon reduced itself to nothing; for the father, in 
inouming and indignation, would never see or hear mentioned 
one whom he looked upon as the betrayer and murderer of 
his child. 

' The heart of Caillet, though it had condescended to hypo- 
crisy, burned within him, when he remembered the words of 
repentance which he had spoken and the bitter reproofs of the 
count; and though his lord forgave his offence, a^ forgot, 
or nearly forgot, the circumstance altogether, Caillet neiwer 
forgave nor forgot. Feelings of anger and malevol^MB 
mingled with all his thoughts and sensations. He longed for 
revenge upon one who humiliated him ; and though in his 
anger the coimt had been but just, while in all his preceding 
ccmduct he had been generous, kind, and sparing, yet Caillet 
only ren\embered the bitter terma of reprobation and reproach 
in which his noble master had spoken of his error. 

He dreamed still, though the count had placed his real 
situation clearly before his eyes, and in determining to wed 
him to one of the lowliest peasants, had shown him the point 
of view m which he looked upon him. Still Caillet mingled 
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Adela with hU visions, but in a different manner. He no 
k>nger thought of winning her admiration by high deeds and 
mi^ty efforts ; he thought not of acquiring power, and ho- 
ncHir, and station, that he might obtain her in despite of all 
the obstacles of birth ; but he thought — or rather dreamed, 
for it deserved not the name of thought — of gaining, like 
Arteyelde, mighty sway and great dominion, solely as a means 
of compelling her father humbly to meet his wishes, and, 
willing, or unwilling, to make Adela his bride. 

Each day, however, as he lived and became more perfectly 
acquainted with the state oi the country and the society 
around him, such phantasms became less frequent and less 
vivid, though the ambition still existed, and even grew stronger 
every hour; while bitter discontent and envious jealousy fol- 
lowed naturally in its train. To such departed dreams suc- 
ceeded things more dangerous; schemes and plans vA first 
▼ague and fandiul, and little more tangible than the vinous 
that went before. But his was a nature not to wait for op- 
portunities, but to strive to make th^; and other eircum- 
rtances, which we shall soon meslios), by increaung the 
intensity (^ all his passions, and adding a fresh one of still 
more terrible power, made him behold with joy and satisfac- 
tion the disasters which befel his native country, looking upon 
anarchy and strife as the only means by which his ends could 
be accomplished. 

The cireumstanoes to whidi we have alluded were these : — 
Some three or four years after he himsdf had entered into the 
houaehold of the Count (^ Mauvhiet, Albert Denyn, then 
aoarcely more than a mere child, bad appeared in it also. 
Gaillet had at tiiat tune all the best feelings of youth about 
hini; and although at first he Mt some degree of boyish 
jealousy at the favour of the new-comer, it soon passed away, 
and they became companions and frioids. Even the youthfiol 
fondness of Adela and Albert did not seem to pain or strike 
him; for although the latter was somewhat old^ than his 
krd^s daughtar, Caillet regarded him merely as a boy; and a . 
report to which the count's fimdness for Albert gave rise — 
^at he was, in fact, a natural son of that nobleman— tended 
to remove everything Hke jealousy. At length, when Albert 
Denjm was about sixteeen or seventeen years of age, he was 
absent in Paris and in the Beauvons for nearly a year and 
a-half, part of the time with the prior, and part of the time 
wiA the count; and about the same period, also, the Lady of 
Mauvirtet died, leaving but one son, then a somewhat weakly 
boy. It was shortly after that event that some one thought 
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fit to jest with the Lord of Mauvinet on his fondness for 
Albert, alluding to the report which I have mentioned. The 
count replied with so much indignation, in Caillet^s heanng, 
that every suspicion of the kind was removed from his mM 
at once. 

It was not, however, till Albert returned, that Caillet him- 
self understood how great a change the conviction that his 
companion was in no degree allied to the house of Mauvinet 
had made in his feelings ; but when he did come back, changed 
and improved in every respect, a man instead of a boy, ftill of 
eager life and powerful energies, and withal a self-command 
and strong determination in right which won him respect and 
esteem from all around, new sensations rose up in Csdllet^t 
breast towards his young companion, and he soon learnt to 
hate him with a mortal antipathy. 

It is quite true that in the bosom of virtue there exists, as 
it were, a touchstone for vice, and that touchstone aeted 
powerfully in the breast of Adela ; for from a very early period 
she conceived a dislike towards Caillet, which nothing coidd 
ever remove; and it must also be said, that by some acts of 
insolent presumption he contrived to render her aversion more 
marked and painful to himself. But in the heart of Aifoert 
Denyn the test did not produce the same effect, at least so 
soon. He had been Caillet^s companion for many years ; asd 
when he retured, it was long before he found that there was 
no longer between them that bond of union which had existed 
in their boyhood. He confided, he trusted, as before ; but 
day by day and hour by hour there came upon him convie- 
tions that Caillet was not worthy of the place he held in Ae 
household of the Count de Mauvinet; that he loved not the 
hand that showered benefits on his head; that he was discoK- 
tented even with the high favour in which he stood: in short, 
that there was a bad spirit within his breast, though it was 
difiicult to discover to what it tended or what it sought. 

In the meanwhile the change in Caillet himself went en. 
He soon became convinced tdat Adela loved him not, but hie 
did not abandon on that account any one of his purposes rior 
hopes. He saw that it would be necessary, indeed, to puisi^ 
those hopes and purposes more circumspectly; and as he was 
naturally of a reserved and impenetrable nature, he shut up 
his thoughts and feelings in his own bosom, waiting for the 
time — which he judged to be near approaching — when in Uie 
overthrow of all order, and the disruption of all the princi- 
ples of society, he might burst the bonds that held him, and 
fl^atify every passion of his heart. 
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His hatred for Albert Denyn and his love for Adela, w: 
rather the sort of passion which he called love — ^for it really 
deserved not the name — went hand in hand with his ambition ; 
and every murmur of the peasantry of France, every scene of 
misery on the one part and violence and wrong on the other, 
called up the hopes of obtaining possession of Adela by any 
means, however harsh and violent, and of destroying him 
whom he envied, by any device, however base and wicked. 

Even while he was jealous of Albert, however, his vam'ty 
led him to undervalue him ; and when he saw the growing 
attachment of the youth towards Adela de Mauvinet, and the 
notice which she bestowed upon him, believing it impossible 
that idle could ever really love him, he did all that he could 
to encourage Albert, without seeming to do so, in a course 
which he hoped and believed would lead him to destruction. 
He pictured to himself with joy the indignation of the Lord 
of Mauvinet should he ever di^over that the creature of his 
bounty had ventured to look with the eyes of love upon his 
daughter ; and the words of anger and indignation, which he 
kad sometimes feared might fall upon himself, he hoped to 
bear poured forth upon his yoimg companion. 

8uch had been his feelings shortly before the opening of 
this book, and the changes that they underwent afterwards 
iMve explained themselves. It may easily then be conceived 
what were his sensations now, when, under the impulse of 
passion and opportunity, he had taken a step which his better 
jwigment told him was rash, if not absolutely foolish, and 
iBdittn the result had been total disappointment, and for the 
time apparent ruin and destruction. 

There was now no return for him, no repentance,, no re- 
covery : the act was done that shut him out for ever from a 
look behind. In the energy of despair was his only hope ; 
«ad the entire overthrow of every existing rule was the only 
instrument which he could now employ. It might have 
seemed at first sight that he had little opportunity to bring 
imdi great things to pass — that he was friendless, helpless, 
^werless. It was so, and yet Caillet did not despair of being 
abio still to break up the very principles of society in the land 
wherein he lived, and by such means to work out his own 
dark ends. 

There was a strong impression upon him that great minds 
Make the circumstances in which they live, and that a power- 
ful will, joined to native genius, can do aU. In some degree, 
perhaps, he was right, though he knew not that the greatest 
of all moral powers is virtue, and that wanting that he wanted 
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the crowning energy of all, which insures to genius and to 
resolution the utmost success that it can ohtain mi earth. It 
was a defect that he felt not, and therefore he was conMest, 
even m the midst of disappointment and reverse. 

He had now made his way across the land alone : every- 
where he had heard of warring parties, and hands which mig^ 
oppose his course. He found fear and anxiety wherever he 
turned, hut he had gone on in safety. Obstacles seemed to 
disappear from before his steps, and from such facility he de- 
rived an augury of future success. He had now reached a 
spot where he knew that much misery ensted ; where vaiiom 
fierce bands of adventurers, during his lord's absence, had 
ravaged and destroyed. He was aware, also, that amimgi^ 
the peasantry of many of the neighbouring nobles tyranny 
and oppression of the basest kind had been ezercked by tl»e 
lor^ of the soil themselves. Here, then, he was score to &nd 
want, and grief, and discontej^; and these were the element 
with which he proposed to work. 

With almost every one in the neighbourhood around Wil- 
. liam Caillet was more or less acquainted ; but the rough and 
honest peasant, though he might be led at an after period to 
follow the multitude, was not the person suited to his {present 
purpose ; and with careful skill he sought for the dwellings ai 
those alone who could serve him as tools or assist him as con- 
federates. 

At a late hour, then, as we have shoum, he wandered on 
through the wood, notwithstanding the darkness, the daog^n*^ 
and the solitude, although he might have found many « 
dwelling far nearer to the place at which night overtook Mm, 
where the inhabitants, ignorant of what had taken place at 
Mauvinet, would have received him with pleasure and hos- 
pitality. At length he stopped at the door of a hut — one oi 
the poorest, apparently, in all the land around — ^in the aspect 
of which there was nothing, certainly, to attract the w»jr- 
faring traveller, and make him hqpe for either accommods- 
tion or welcome there. It was situated upon the extreme 
edge of the forest, in the depths of the low brushwood which 
surrounded it; and it seemed, in fact, though it was not so, 
to be the abode of some inferior woodman or keeper of the 
game. It consisted of four square walls of mud, and a roof 
thatched with fern and straw mingled together. There was 
a window on either side ; that is to say, an aperture, which at 
that late hour of the night was blocked up with a board of 
rough sapin. All appeared dark therein, except where a 
treacherous flaw in the wood-work betrayed at one pwnt a 
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Mni glirameiing of light, showing that the fire was not yet 
extingtiished. Behind the building were seen sevend low 
slitds, from which every now and then issued forth an inhar- 
monious noise, announcing that the master of the abode was 
^-t&eder of that useful sort of beast, which c(mtributes perlM^ 
more than any other to the support and conyenience of man 
m almost every country of the world. 

When opposite the dark line of the hut, Caillet psused and 
gazed around him. ** Still the same!" he said to hhnself ; 
^ still the same! misery, and filth, and dirt! They have cut 
^wn mudi wood here,'' he continued, ** and doubtless it will 
b* said that the enedty did it, the adventurers, the fi'ee com- 
panions. They are good friends to the warm Armor's fire- 
side, however much he may cry out against them.. One -half 
of the fuel they take goes to keep him warm, that is certain. 
It matters not to me, however : this poor wretch here dare 
itot cut down the wood, I fancy. He nas not been taught to 
dare yet — we will see whether he be an apt scholar;" and 
tttfning to the door he knocked aloud, exclaiming, ** Ho! 
wMiin there! let me in!" 

At first no answer was returned, and again Caillet struck 
heswrily upon the door, 'exclaiming, "X^et me in there! It is 
"min to pretend sleep : I see the Ught through the crevices — 
c^en the door." 

** Get thee gone, get thee gone!" cried a surly voice from 
within, answering him at len^ — ** get thee gone while thou 
art safe and well: if thou stay est longer I will give thee a shot 
with the crossbow." 

"A crossbow!" exclaimed Caillet with a sneering laugh ; 
" where shouldst thou get a crossbow, poor wretch? It is I, 
Mome! it is I, William Caillet! Let me in, I say. Prate not 
to me of crossbows, man; thou that never hadst an iron pike 
in thy life, where shouldst thou get a crossbow ?" 

"Do not open, do not open!" cried a woman's voice : "it 
comot be Caillet — Caillet is far away." 
- " It is Caillet, sure enough," replied the man's voice again : 
" I know him by his scoffl" 

" A good distinction," said Caillet to himself. " Come, 
open the door, Jacques Mome : I want shelter for the night ; 
and though I might as well, I know, lie with one of thy pigs 
as in thy cottage, yet I want to speak to thee, so undo the 
bolt, man." 

His tone and words leaving no longer any doubt of his 
identity, the door was opened, though still not without some 
hesitation. A faint light burst forth from some embers which 
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were yet glowing on the hearth, and a dark and ragged figure 

g resented itself in the doorway, holding a crosshow in one 
and, while over his right shoulder peeped the wild counte- 
nance of a woman, affording a terrible picture of misery and 
want. A loud unpleasant laugh burst from the man when h& 
saw William Caillet; and he exclaimed aloud, "I told you so: 
I knew him by his scoff." 

" Come, come," exclaimed Caillet, " let us in, and tell vaei 
what you can give me for supper: I am hungry, Mome." 

" Hungry!" exclaimed the man; " supper! — then you miii^: 
remain hungry for all the supper you will find here : why, X 
have been hungry for the last ten yeait, and never yet hut 
once found sufficient food to say I was not so." 

" Ay, it is a sad case," said Caillet, " and yet you have no. 
reason to complain." 

" No reason to complain!" replied the man: "if I havenot^ 
who has, I wonder?" 

" No one," answered Caillet, abruptly — " no one that suf-* 
fers it. Why, think you now, that if you choose to go ^i^ 
starving all your days, and moreover seeing your wife and 
children starve too— think you that men wm come and put 
food into your mouth when you mightHake it if you would? 
But get thee in, poor wretch ! get thee in : stand not there 
with thy iaws apart, as if thunderstruck at hearing truth for 
once in thy life ; get thee in and close the door, and I will 
find means to provide a supper both for myself and thee." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Amongst all the great moral lessons that Shakspere — the 
greatest, perhaps, of all inspired moralists — ever gave, there 
is none more striking, none that would be more beneficial to 
the human heart, if we could but apply and follow it, than 
the exhortation — 

" Take physic, pomp ! 
Expose thyself to fed what wretches feel. " 

Well, well were it for us — well for the hearts of the rich, even 
more than for the comforts of the poor whom they visit — were 
that lesson more generally applied. 

Did we examine with our own eyes, misery enough of all 
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kinds would indeed be found in the world, at any time that 
tiie search was made ; but in the present day it would hardly 
be possible to meet with anything equal to that which the 
cottage of many a French peasant presented at the period of 
which I speak. 

That into wMch Caillet now entered was superior in various 
respects to some, and yet what was it that he found ? A long 
erazy shed of rough timber with the interstices filled up with 
mud ; the floor was of the mere earth of the forest, beaten 
down by the treading of feet ; and in the thatch aboye, at 
many points, as well as in several parts of the walls, were 
seen crevices through which the night-wind whisded at liberty, 
and the rain of winter might find free admittance. No bed 
did the place possess except two piles of heath and withered 
leaves, nestled in one of which slept soundly two rosy babes, 
the children of hardihood, and want. At the farther side, im- 
mediately underneath a round hole in the roof of the cottage, . 
was a spot where the rare and scanty fire was made, and on 
winch still glimmered a few dying embers, the only object 
wkieh gave an appearance of cheermlness to the desolate hut. 

Caillet^s eyes fixed there as he entered; and the imhappy 
owner of the place immediately exclaimed, as if fearful of 
blame, "It was all dry wood, branches that had fallen — I 
picked it up myself when I was driving out the swine." 

'* And do you think that I would betray you if it were not?" 
demanded Caillet. " Poor fool ! am not I of the same class 
that you are — likely to meet with the same miseiy whenever 
it pleases the tyrants above us? Think you that I would^ be- 
tray you?" 

"I know not, I know not," answered Jacques Mome: 
"many a villain betrays another for what he can get." 

"Then he is only fit to be a noble," replied Caillet with a 
sneering smile; "but that is the fault, Mome, that is the 
fault — we are not united among ourselves: were we so, those 
men could not oppress us. But I will soon show you that I 
am not one of those who would betray you. Give me yon 
hatchet — I will speedily mend your fire." 

The wretched peasant gave nim the hatchet as he had de- 
manded ; and Caillet, opening the door again, went out, and 
returned a moment after, loaded with several large branches 
of wood. " There !" he said ; " if any one asks you, tell him 
it was William Caillet who did it." 

"Ay," answered the other, "and then perhaps they may 
punish me for William Caillet's fault." 

" If they do," replied Caillet, "I will punish them. Now 
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make up the fire, and give me the crossbow : the moon it 
rising ; and though one might have better food than Tenisoa 
at this season of me year, we must not be too partksular when 
hunger presses.^' 

"What are you going to do?" exclaimed the man, turning 
pale at the yery thought o^ any one kflling Uie lord's game ; 
" what are you going to do? Nay, Caillet, nay ; think what 
you are about." 

" I hare thought, and right well," replied Caillet; " and I 
will tell you what I have thought, Mome : that these good 
beasts which God puts upon the earth — ^these good beasts in 
their brown coats, I say — were not sent hither alime for tb< 
benefit of those who call themsdves lords^ but to feed man^ 
kind whenever man was hungry. The days are changing, sad 
all tidis will be set to rights. Give me the crossb^, man I 
give me the crossbow 1 I know what I am doing;" and snatch-* 
ing it from the unwilling hand of the swineherd, he oooe 
more went forth, but this time was somewhat l(mger absont. 

Taking his way through the wood, he went across a snail 
angle in the neighbourhood of the cottage, till he came to ^b^ 
extreme verge of the forest, where the trees broke away, and 
some meadows and corn-fields were seen out beyond in ti»e 
clear light of the rising moon. There he stationed himself 
amongst some brushwood, under the shadow of a tall ti«e ; 
being careful, however, to place himself on the side opposite 
to that fixmi which the wind blew. He had waited some ten 
minutes, and was beginning*to grow impatient, when suddenly 
he j^rceived coming forth into the light, with a bopping, tbi' 
equal pace, a large hare, every now and then stopping Mid 
raising up its long ears to listen for any approaching danger. 
The first sound that the unfortunate ammal heard was the 
twang of Caillet's crossbow ; and the moment after, before it 
could spring away, the unerring bolt strudc it, and it fell over 
struggling in the agonies of death. 

" This is bett^ than larger game," said Caillet, lifting it 
from the ground : " it is enough, and will leave no traces." 
He then returned to the cottage, or rather hut, and throwiiig 
down the hare before the peasant's wife, he said, " There ! 
make it ready, my good woman, quickly ; and be in no few — 
I will answer for what I have done." 

" Oh I I am in no fear," replied the woman ; " it is he who 
is so frightened. Often do I tell him that we were never in- 
tended to starve, and that if food is not given to him he must 
take it.-*' 

You speak widely, you speak wisely," said Caillet; "I 
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know not why we should be hungry any more than the men 
who live in castles — do you, good dame ?" 

"No, by my fidth, not I," rejoined the woman; "and 
though it IS not for myself I care, yet my children shall have 
&ed." 

The Btan had looked on in silence, but the mention of the 
daildren roused him; and he exclaimed, "They should not 
be hungry l<mg were there any other means of finding them 
IttMt for one day, without depriving them of it the next. Here 
CaiUet dares to take a hare, or very likely a roe, were he to 
find one, because he is a favourite of his lord, who would pro- 
tect him against mine ; but were I to kill either one or the 
olher, who would protect me from a dungeon, if not from 
hanging? and then what would become of the children ?" 

" Why, they would not be much worse than they were be- 
f9Tt" replied the woman in a sharp tone, which instantly 
called forth a reply of an angry kind from her husband. 

But Gaillet waved his hand, exclaiming, "Cease, cease: this 
is GBt of the consequences of misery — -dissension instead of 
uaion ; but all this shall soon come to an end. I tell thee, 
Jacques Mome, that the time is not far off when, the fire shall 
btee freely on every peasant's hearth through France, and 
when no one shall ask him where the meat came from that 
fiUt hiB pot." 

" Those will be bright times, indeed," replied the man with 
a doubtful shake of the head ; " but when will they come, 
Gaillet? when will they come? Is not every day making 
oar txmdltion worse instead of better? We were always poor, 
now we are wretched; we were always slaves to one lord, but 
nowiwe are beaten about by thousands.*' 

"True, true," answered Gaillet, "and it wants but one 
thing more to produce the change I have mentioned." 

"And what is that ?" demanded the man eagerly ; " what is 
that?" 

"That the thousands buffet you," replied Gaillet, "till you 
can endure no longer — till you remember that you are many 
--*till you are ashamed of being slaves to the few, and rend 
th«r chains asunder as if they were but bands of straw. I say 
to you, that if they crush you, you deserve to be crushed ; if 
they tread upon you, you deserve to be trampled ; for every 
man that suffers tyranny commits a crime against his fellow- 
slaves." 

Jacques Mome sazed down upon the ground for several 
minutes. "It is Si very true," he answered at length ; " it 
is all very true, I dare say, and many a man would rise to 
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shake off this accursed state, if he knew what to do and hdw 
to do it. As the woman says, we could not be much worse 
than we were before. I have often thought when we sat 
shivering here, without food, or fire, or light, or hope, that 
it would be better to kill her and them, and then myself. 
I can't help believing that death would be very comfortable to 
people that suffer as we do ; but yet we have no one to guide 
us, to lead us, or to tell us how to act ; and suppose I were to 
£ay that I would bear it no longer ; that I am a man as we8 
as the Lord of St. Leu ; that I would have right, and food for 
my children; that no one had any business to make me carry 
wood to the castle upon my back, and for my pains only give 
me blows to make me go on faster — ^what would be the con- 
sequences, Caillet? What if a dozen were to do so? We 
should all be beaten till we were black and yellow, and most 
likely five or six of us would be hung from the branches of 
the oak or the spouts of the castle. Is it not so?" 

"Most likely it is," replied Caillet, coolly; "and serve you 
very right too, if you did such things without due deliberatWMi 
and counsel. You want somebody to lead you, and tell yon 
what to do: is it not so? Well, I will do both, Mome: only 
promise me, that when I do tell you what to do, I shall find 
you ready to show yourself a man, and not a mere beast of 
the forest, as these tyrants would make you. Promise me^ 
too, that you will not speak one word of these things till the 
time is come and I give you leave." 

" Why, I thought but now," said Jacques Morne, " that 
you cared not who knew of your actions : you bade me tell 
them that you took the wood, that you killed the game." 

" So I did," replied Caillet, "and so I tell you still. Should 
it be ever inquired into, say so at your will. It is no personal 
risk I fear. But I tell you, Mome, that did I suspect for one 
minute you would go and betray my counsel in matters where 
others are concerned — that you would frustrate my hopes of 
delivering the peasantry of France by saying that Caillet is 
here, or Caillet is there, stirring up the people to revolt — I 
would take up yon axe and dash out your brains this moment. 
But I know you better, and have no fear : there is about you 
an honesty made dogged by oppression, and which our tyrants 
call sullenness, which will make you bear the rack or the ber- 
nicles sooner than betray my trust." 

"No, no," replied the man, "I will not betray you; but I 
fear you deceive yourself, Caillet, and that with all your fine 
words vou will find no one to be the first." 

^aillet laughed bitterly. "I am the first myself," he said; 
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" I have been the first to shake oif the yoke. T at least am a 
free man, if none will follow me. The tyrants now know me, 
as I have long known them. I have cast their chains from off 
my hands, I tell you, and have spat at and defied them ; and 
though their bloodhounds have been out after me over the 
whole land, they have not caught me, Morne." 

" Ay, this is something like, now," cried the other, grasping 
his hand: " once the strife begun, and there is hope ; but tell 
me more, Caillet; tell me more." 

♦'.When the time comes I will tell you all," replied Caillet: 
*' at present there is but little to tell. Were I alone to set 
myself up against these men and put myself in their power, it 
must be the same with me as with you. We must have 
union ; we must take counsel with others ; we must have many 
men of different characters and kinds combined; we must 
conceal our purposes and our plans ; we must have meetings 
of few and meetings of many; and we must pretend that all 
these meetings have no other view than to deplore our sad 
condition, and the lamentable state of all France, given up as 
a «poil to the enemy. Then we must choose the best occa- 
sion ; and when we have ensured the aid of numbers and the 
good-will of more — when men's minds are excited by the 
story of their own sufferings, and their passions are hot with 
a view of the wealth and prosperity of others — then we must 
suddenly call upon them to do great deeds, and let them rise 
against their enemies before pale fear has time to make them 
hesitate. Once begun, the conquest of our freedom is half 
accomplished, for no man will then dare go back: victory 
alone will give us security, at the same time that it gives us 
power, and wealth, and happiness." 

While Caillet spoke, his companion gazed down upon the 
ground, and strange were the manifold expressions that passed 
over his countenance. That countenance itself was naturally 
dull and inexpressive ; but when upon such a face strong pas- 
sions display themselves by outward signs, the effect is even 
greater than where the features are nattirally less cold and 
heavy. Sometimes it seemed as if his whole soul were car- 
ried away by the bright hopes which Caillet's words dis- 
played before his eyes; at other times, however, doubts 
seemed to rise up and fears to take possession of his breast, as 
well they might; for at that time the dream of resisting their 
feudal tyrants had never yet entered into the mind of any of 
the peasantry of France, except that of the bold man who 
now addressed him. The words which he heard, however, 
the confidence with which his companion spoke, the natural 
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ascendancy of hope m the human mind, all had their efibct ; 
and the thought of revenge, which was pleasant to him, as 
well as of enjoyment and abundance, whidi he had never 
known, all affected him in turns, and made him resolve to 
dare the worst rather than lose the prospect of things so 
coveted. 

All he replied, however, was, " Thou art a bold man, Cail- 
let; thou art a bold man." 

^^ I am," answered Caillet, with the usual sneer upon his 
lips; ^^ and I hope that thou art a bold man, too, Mome, for 
none but bold men deserve to be free. I work not to liberate 
willing slaves: those that are so may remain so for me; but 
those who thirst for freedom, as I do m3rself, I will make free 
if it be in the power.of man to do so, and that it is in our 
power who can doubt? Are we not in numbera^ as ten to one? 
are we not more hardy, more inured to want, and priyation, 
and fatigue, than they are? You will say that tncy have 
arms — let us take their weapons from them; wealth — that 
wealth will soon be ours if we do but strive rightly to make 
it so. Biches will then bring many to our cause who leave 
us lonely so long as we are poor, and despise us so long as 
we are submissive. The people of the towns, who have set 
us the example in a long and bloody struggle with f^e men 
who were then their t3Tant8, and are now ours— they will aid 
us, too, when they see us resolved and ready; they too will 
assist and make common cause with us, when they find that 
we will bear the yoke no longer. Though they have aee<Hn- 
plished their own freedom, they still suffer many grievaaees: 
they will take the opportunity to redress those while we re- 
dress ours; and even were they to seek nothing but thdr 
selfish benefits, they would do us good by dividing the power 
of the lords." 

^^ You have thought of it all," replied Jacques Mome; 
'^ you have thought of it all: I will go with you, OaiUet, 1» 
the death 1" 

^^ Go with me to life and happiness, Mome," replied Cail- 
let, in a tone full of ccmfidence. " If we are resolute and tr« 
to ourselves, death is fkr from us — death is for those who op- 
pose men seeking their liberty. But we must have much 
counsel, Morne. Do you remember an old man who HVed 
upon the hill above Clermont, who had great esq^ertence, and 
some learning; who had been with his lord into foreign Isolds, 
had seen many a strange sight, and marked many a eurious 
fact? Is he living still?" 

" Oh, yes," rejSied the other, " he is livmg, and still there 
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*^01d Thibalt;, you mean; but X knovr not how it is, he is not 

l0T€d." 

" Wise men are seldom loved," replied Caillet, " because 
ibey have to deal with fools." 

^^ Ay," answered Home ; ^^ but it is not altogether for that, 
Caillet, that old Thibalt is not loyed: it is, that he does good 
to no one : though he has plenty of money, he gives not to 
those who are poor. He thinks of himself and of his own 
cunning { and when he hears of our miseries, he only laughs 
at them." 

" Well may he laugh," replied Caillet, " when you are fools 
^ough to bear the misery that you could redress with your 
own hands. Well may he laugh and set you at nought. And 
yet," he continued, seeing that Mome*s brow grew somewhat 
contracted — " and yet, what you say is in some degree true : 
the man is selfish — he always was; but in this world who is 
not, Mome? who thinks not more or less of himself in all 
the concerns of life? I pretend to no such virtue; and be 
aure that the man who does pretend to it is a hypocrite. 
However, we have noUiing to do with his motives, so that he 
help us with his counsel. If he joins uf , it will be the surer 
sign of our success." 

^^ Ay, that it will," answered the other; " for there is not 
a man throughout the land who will not say, ^ Old Thibalt 
would not have joined them unless they had been sure to 
win.'" 

"Then his name is in itself a host," replied Caillet; " far 
the expectation of success is the first great step to it. But 
now let us see where I can sleep o' nights, Mome. Can ^ou 
not place me where^I can remain unknown and you can visit 
me after dark?" 

" Then you are obliged to conceal yourself?" said Mome. 
" I thought that yoa were come openly and boldly to pro- 
claim our liberty." 

'* Would that I could do so!" replied the other. " Have I 
not already said that all depends on caution? and with me 
life itself liangs on prudence. You must meet, Mome, with- 
out my presence ; you must consult without my being there. 
You must seem scarcely to know that such a person exists; 
and yet you must tell me all things that take place, and act 
by my directions alone. Is this asking much— perhap too 
much, Mome? You may, however, follow or reject the ad- 
vice I give you. You may betray me or not as you like 
yourself; it is for you to choose, for you to determine. I 
wily tell you the way, the only way by which your freedom 
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can be worked out: having so done, you must do the rest. In 
three days the news will follow me hither, that William Cail- 
let has rebelled against his lord and fled. Then every man 
that is seen with him, or who dares consort with him even 
for an hour, will stamp himself for ever as an enemy to our 
lordly tyrants ; and for him the dungeon or the gallows will 
be all that is left. I have put myself in your power, Morse, 
and you can do what you will ; but depend upon it, that with 
my fate is linked your own freedom." 

'*You are right, Caillet; you are right," said Jacques 
Mome, "and I will do as you would have me. I have 
thought of a place, too, where you can lodge like a boar in 
his lair. Do you not know that in the middle of the wood 
there is a hut, where I saw you once when your lord came 
hither to hunt with mine? I myself was to have had it first 
for my dwelling, but it was judged that I should* be better 
here; and so they changed their purposes and brought mc 
hither. No one has inhabited it, but it is still good ; and very 
often, when I drive the swine into that part of the forest, I 
sit therein, and think how happy a man might be if other mm 
would let him. There you can have as good a house as this 
is ; and there is a way out behind, too, by the dingle and over 
the hill ; so that in any time of need you have nought to do 
but to slip out by the door behind, and away. I can visit you 
there every night, and bring you what you want." 

"Which will be but small," replied Caillet^ "nor will my 
hiding last long. However, Morne, as you will have to pur- 
chase for me something, here is money. Of that I have g(A 
abundance, and can command more. There is a golden orown 
for you — take that; and early to-morrow buy me some winC, 
and bring it to " 

" A golden crown!" cried the man, taking the money in his 
hand and looking at it: "bring you wine, Caillet! Do you 
drink wine?" 

" Ay," answered Caillet, " and so shall you, Mome, if y;au 
follow what I tell you to do : wine shall be as plentiful witb 
you, ere a month pass over, as it is at the table of the best 
lord in all the land; but in the mean time you shall share of 
mine: so take the money and let the wine be bought." 

"A golden crown!" repeated the man: "I dare not take 
it, Caillet. They would not give me the wine, and would ask 
me loudly where I got the gold. They would say I had stol^ 
it, and take me to a prison." 

"Fie! nonsense!" exclaimed his wife, who was by this 
time deep in the mysteries of cooking the hare in the most 
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simple fashion: " you are a fool, Jacques: give me the crown 
and I will buy the wine. Then, should any one ask me, I will 
say that a charitable gentleman going through the forest gave 
me the money. No fear — there is no fear, man! no fear; 
give me the money! Now, Master Caillet, your supper shall 
be ready ere ten minutes more are over ; and if you give us 
siHjh every night in the week, you shall have my pra;^ers and 
the blessings of the children. So, if my husband fail you, I 
will not ; and he must follow where I lead, I trow." 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was the third morning after that which succeeded the visit 
oif Caillet to the swineherd^s cottage, and he sat in solitude 
wi^in a lonely hut, situated in the midst of one of those 
wide forests which in that day covered a very large portion 
^the soil of France. His habitation was composed of rough 
wood; and as a change of mind had taken place amongst the 
btiilders while the small tenenient was being erected, the 
mud with which the crevices were to have been filled had 
been applied but to one side of the building; so that the 
other three were only stopped by a quantity of dried leaves^ 
and moss, which had been crammed into the crevices. Many 
efl^ts had been made to give the place an air of comfort 
since Caillet himself had tenanted it; but the attempt had 
proceed very little efiect, and the aspect of the interior was 
that of desolation. A stool and a table had been formed of 
the crooked branches of the trees ; and the bed of dry leaves 
wiiich one comer contained had been delicately covered over 
with moss, which glistened in its fresh greenness, as if a 
velvet pall had been there cast down upon the ground. A 
Here was lighted in another comer, for it was now cold; and 
in a third stood several of the large leathern bottles, which 
were the common wine-vessels in those days. 

The face of Caillet, however, was dark and gloomy, and 
bitter as well as agitated were the images which tenanted his 
bosom. Hope has not so terrible an enemy as long, solitary 
thought; and for several days Caillet had remained there, 
only seeing the swineherd once in the course of the evening, 
shortly after the sun had gone down. While he had been 
actively employed in threading the dangerous ways between 
Touraine and the Beauvoisis, his mind Sad rested upon the 
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past, and be had gone on, day by day, tbinkkig only df & 
present. ' Sucb, bowever, was not tbe case now: he was 
alone, witboat occupation for mind or body during tbe 
greater part of tbe day; and upon tbe past — though contem- 
platipn could not bare chosen a more painful subject — all bis 
thoughts now dwelt, whether he would or not. 

Ob! happy, thrice and fully happy, is the man who can 
suffer bis mind calmly to repose upon memory, without 
finding aught in all its stores to darken and embitter his 
review of the times gone ! Sucb, bowever, was not at all the 
case with William Caillet: there was scarcely one spot on 
which his eye rested, as he looked back, which did not offer 
something painful to his sight. Besides tbe thousand oppor- 
tunities cast awav througn life which every man has to 
regret; besides the follies and tbe faults committed, with 
which very few, even of the best, may not reproach them- 
selves; there were innumerable opportunities wilfully ne- 
glected, there were innumerable faults and follies knowis^y 
performed. 

But besides regrets that would intrude, there was a sensa- 
tion, the most painful of all others, creeping upon CaiUei at 
this time— a sensatiour which nothing except the power of 
solitary thought could have produced in a mind so vain and 
stubborn as bis, so proud, so resolute: it was the e^mviction 
that he might be wrong — ^the consciousness that if he had 
chosen another path he might have been wiser, greater, 
happier than be ever could he now, even were bis efforts to 
be crowned with tbe utmost success. But there was somB' 
thing more than even that conviction — something whieh 
aggravated tbe pain tiiereof in a very great degree: it was a 
growing belief that those efi^»rts were not likely to succeed; 
that the men he bad calculated upon §Qt great deeds w^e 
not capable of accomplishing them; that vast objects — ^we 
must not call them good ones— could not be appreciated or 
understood by tbe beii^s he had to work upon; tatd. that 
even those who bad some faint glimmering of higher tbiogs 
and more important purposes uuaoi mere temporary delive- 
rance from a particular inconvenience, each proposed to kiffl- 
self some individual benefit, some personal advantage, whkh 
would in all probability interrupt the pursuit of any |^t 
general object at every step, and ultimately overtbraw Ae 
whole enterprise. He cursed them all in his heart, and— 
strange as it may seem to those before whose eyes the whde 
of Caillet's selfishness and baseness has been openly displayed 
— he railed at tbe persons through whose interested pursuit 
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of tbeir own views his purposes were likely to be frustrated, 
as bitterly as if he himself had been actuated by the most 
disinterested patriotism, and as if everything that he did was 
undertaken solely for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
The doubt of attaining his present object was to him a curse, 
indeed, during his soUtary hours, for <hi success his every 
hope was staked ; and when he thought of Adela de Mau- 
vinet and her disdain, of Albert Denyn and his good fortune, 
of the noble master whom he had repaid with ingratitude 
and injury — when he thought of dl these, I say, and at the 
same time feared that his schemes would not succeed, ^e 
bitterness of his heart knew no bounds. 

Often would he start from his seat and take two or three 
ste^ across the hut in angry haste, and then return to the 
settle again, and brood in dark despondency over every 
gloemy featsire of his fortune. There was still one idea, 
however, which seemed to comfort him, and produced a durk 
and savage smile of satisfaction whenever his mind rested 
on it. 

" They will certaitdy rise," he said to himself—" they will 
certainly rise; for that at least they are ripe, if not for 
greater things. Some revei^e will assuredly be mine ; and 
that is the first olgect — ^I sl^U have some vengeance, if I 
have nothing more." 

But still sad thoughts and anticipations would return. 
The man Thibalt had never visited him, though he had twice 
sent to urge him to do so; and from the reluctance which 
Bucfa conduct displa^red he naturally supposed that the wary 
5Feteran suspected his views, and judged not fiivouratdy of 
bki enterprise. He was now waiting the result of a tiiird 
i^^^lication, couched in such terms as he fancied mkht 
awaken the avarice of the old man, for his amlMti(m he had 
failed to arouse; and the period which his impatience had 
fixed as necessary for his messenger to return had sdready 
long expired, so that he was me£tating gloomily upon the 
next step to be taken, giving from time to time a bitter look 
towards the past, or a desponding gaze towards the future, 
when some sounds as of coming feet met his ear ; and gazing 
though one of the chinks in the dilapidated wall, he beheld 
the swineherd Mome on foot, accompanied by the old man 
Thibalt riding on an ass. 

The hopes of Caillet rose; but he had learned, as every 
one will learn who gives himself up to the sway of evil pas- 
^ns, to be an actor — a dissembler, if not a hypocrite ; and 
to assume such an aspect as was calculated to produce a cer- 
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tain effect upon the minds of others, instead of allowing the 
natural emotions of his own mind to appear. 

That man has suffered a great and terrible loss, a loss of 
one of the heart's best jewels, who has been taught to frame 
his words and looks with a reference to the opinions of others 
rather than to his own feelings — ^whose tones have an olgect, 
whose smiles and frowns are schemed. Doubtless it was the 
purpose of the Great Being who gave to man such varied 
powers of expressing his sensations — the infinite shades 6t 
intonation in the voice, the rapid play of features, and even 
the movements of the limbs — doubtless it was his will thit 
aJU should harmonize the one with the other, and the whole 
be the pure expression of the human heart; and yet, since 
evil has had dominion over the human race and all the gifts 
of God have been perverted, how rarely, except in a child, 
do we find the countenance and the lips speaking together 
the real emotions of the spirit and the unadulterated thoughts 
of the mind! 

William Caillet, however, had been long too deeply plunsed 
in evil purposes and vain ambitions to retain anything nke 
candid truth about him; and though his was a bold hyptv- 
crisy, the hypocrisy of pride and strong passions, he was none 
the less a dissembler. In the present instance he knew weft 
the character of the man with whom he had to deal; and 




no crouching persuasions, but with that daring and finn 
demeanour which was the toost opposite to the spirit of 
Thibalt himself. He knit his brow, then, he set his teeth, 
and folding his arms upon his chest, sat with his fine lustrooHs 
eyes fixed upon the door of the hut till it opened, and the 
swineherd and his companion appeared. 

" So you are come at length. Master Thibalt!" he said WiA 
a frown. " Pray, why came you not when I first sent for 
you? By heaven! I have no light mind to take and dash 
your brains out against the doorpost for keeping me here two 
whole days when I have business elsewhere !" 

He spoke so furiously that the old man drew back in evi- 
dent alarm; but the moment after he replied, "Nay, nay. 
Master Caillet, I could not come when you first sent: I had 
people with me, as Jacques Mome can tell you, and ^* 

" And you had heard," added Caillet with look of sconr, 
" that William Caillet had rebelled against his lord and set 
^'•n at defiance " 
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<^ Ay, and tried to carry off his daughter !'* rejoined Thibalt, 
with a low laugh that he could not suppress. 

^^ And moreover that there is a reward offered for his head. 
Is it not so?" added Caillet, bitterly. 

. *^ No, no ! Is there?" exclaimed the old man, with Bis eyes 
twinkling at the idea of profitable treachery. ^^ I heard not 
of it Have they offered a reward?" 

. ^^I know not," answered Caillet, ^^and little care, for no 
man will betray me." 

"Are you sure of that, good William?" asked the old man 
with a grin—*" quite sure? There are sad villains in France, 
good Caillet: you must not trust everyone. There are many 
irogues amongst us." 

"But none so bold," rejoined Caillet, "as to betray me 
when he is certain of dying within ten days afler, for rewards 
little profit a dead man; and there are more than one hun- 
ted of the youths of Touraine bound by oath before the 
Virgin to kill the man who gives me up, within ten days 
ftfter the act." 

Thibalt sank into himself again ; for though he war not one 
to believe easily anything but that of which he had proof, yet 
the oath Caillet mentioned was so like the times, and a vow 
before the Virgin to commit murder was so much in charac- 
ter with the savage ignorance of the peasantry, that there was 
^ffce&t probability of such an act taking place. Inasmuch, 
too, as the term of his earthly being was naturally drawing 
towards an end, and his hopes regarding the future were not 
veiy sanguine, he was fearful of losing any portion of a life 
within which he had bounded his desures, and shrunk from 
the thought of encountering the menaced death, though he 
woidd have risked even death itself for the certain attainment 
of gold. 

"What, then?" he said, after a moment's pause — "you are 
Aot sure that there is a reward offered for your apprehension? 
Then you have nothing to fear." 

r («! fear nothing, and have nothing to fear, old man," an- 
swered Caillet. "If I had, I should not have sent for you, 
who would sell your own child for the price of a wolf's head." 

"Thank God, I have no child," replied Thibalt, with his 
Accustomed grin of misanthropic bitterness, "or I know not 
wluit might happen. But what is it that you want with me, 
good Caillet? For though the news has reached us that you 
.have defied the Lord of Mauvinet, and were forcing away his 
daughter when you were overtaken by Albert Denyn — good 
little Albert, who when he led us last was as fair a stripling 
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as my eyes ever saw — when you were overtaken by little 
Albert, I say, who drew upon you and foreed you to give up 
^elady " 

The old man spoke with premeditated matiee ; for there k 
a sort of ill-nature which seems to give an instinctive percep- 
tion of every weak and painful part m the hearts of our ici- 
low-creatures. But Caillet interrupted him furiously, ex- 
claiming, " He is a liar I a cowardly liar ! He force jne!" 

"Nay, so came the report," repHed Thihak; "I know 
nothing of it. But what want you with me, Caillet? for 
though we have heard all this, yet I see not how I can help 
yon.^ 

**They have sent forth falsehoods," answered Caillet ; **they 
have sent forth falsehoods, as they always do, to deceive the 
poor peasantry of France, and prevent them from taking ad- 
vantage of the only moment that has presented itself for years 
— the only moment that will ever come — ^for breaking their 
bonds and revenging many a century of oppression ; but they 
shall find themselves deceived. Now will I tell you what I 
want with you, old Thibalt, if Mome have not already told 
you; but we must have some one to watch that no enemy 
comes. Get you up to the hill, my good firiend Mome, and 
keep an eye upon the country around, idiile I repeat to 
Thibalt here all that I have told you already. When we h(W 
counsel I will call you. At present we only speak of what 
you already know." 

Mome showed some unwillingness to be left out of the 
conference, but obeyed CailleVs directions after a few words 
of persuasion ; while the old man Thibah remained silent, 
witn his ej^es fixed upon the ground, and a look of deep 
thought taking place of the sarcastic grin upon his countenance. 

** Caillet," he exclaimed as soon as the other was gone — 
*' Caillet, you are either a madman, or much more sure of all 
your steps than I can believe possible, if you have trusted 
such an ignorant fool as that." 

**I am wo^ a madman," answered Caillet, "and I am sure of 
my steps. But that has nothing to do with my tmsting Jacques 
IVIome. He is honest, old Thibalt, and will betray no one. 
He would bear torture and death sooner than utter a word of 
what he hears. I know all men with whom I deal, and act 
as I am sure they deserve at my hands. But think not that 
I confide either in Mome or any other man more than is needfbl. 
I have purposely sent him hence even now; for though he 
may be as serviceable as any other in bold deeds and strong 
resolutions, yet his head would but embarrass counsel." 
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"But you will truBt me, good Caillet; you will trust me 
fully: is it not so?" demanded the old man, his grin return- 
ing in a slight degree. " You will make an exception in my 
iavour?" 

"No!" answered Caillet, sternly. "Do not suppose, Thi- 
bait, that I am attempting to cajole you; I know you too well 
for that. You are not apt to be cheated, and, to say truths 
are not worth the trouble of cheating. Your qualities are 
different from those of Mome, and " 

"You desire to use both for your own purposes," inter- 
rupted Thibalt. 

"And if I do, where is the harm?" demanded Caillet. 
" We have all our own purposes ; and if yours be accomplished 
at the same time that mine are, what matters it to you? Listen 
to me. I am wiUing to trust you, Thibalt, and to trust you 
fedly; not because you are either honest or true, but because 
you are not brave, and, knowing what you know, dare not 
betray me, even were it your interest to do so. You hate the 
tvrants that grind us as well as I do. I have heard you a 
thousand times throw out to the peasants, at Christmas-time, 
such biting hints as would have stung worms to rise ; but re- 
venge upon the nobles is not your chief passion. It is love of 
gold. How both shall be gratified — ^both vengeance and ava- 
lice. I, (m my part " 

"Yet a while — ^yet a while!" cried the old man: " let us 
take things in order, Caillet. You have said enough respect- 
ing me to require some reply, and I will give you an answer 
at ODce upcm each head. First, you own that you seek to use 
all men for your purposes." 

" Not more than they will use me for theirs," interrupted 
Caillet: " let each use the other, and each help the other." 

"Well, well, such is wise counsel," replied the old man; 
" and BO may it be with you and me, Caillet, if we can first 
iffiderstand the preliminaries rightly. But when you talk of 
using me and Mome for your purposes, you forget it is a long 
wMle since I have been so used^ and I am not a beggar's dog 
t9 guide any man whither he will, without knowing where or 
why, and with only such a share as he chooses to give me. 
What I mean is this, Caillet — instead of using me, league with 
me, and we may percbance do much." 

"Such was what I meant," rejoined Caillet, "if I find you 
ready and willing ; but I am first, Thibalt, and I command, 
though it may be with your counsel and with your support, 
if you will give it. If not, say so at once ; for you and I know 
too much to be able to deceive each other." 
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" I will speak more on that head by-and-by," replied the 
old man. " It is right that we should understand every st^ 
as we go ; so this one being determined, that I am not to be 
used, but to be consulted, let me say a word about brayery. 
What do you call brave, Caillet?" 

"That which you are not," answered Caillet, with the sneer 
which always curled his lip in moments of tranquillity resume 
ing its place for the moment. "That which you are not^ 
Thibalt. Bravery is not alone the courage which maket a 
man fight when he cannot avoid it, for the sparrow and ibe 
dove peck impotently the hand that grasps them; not tiie 
courage which leads man to endure what he cannot avoid, for 
the bird brought down by the bolt of the fowler utters m)ery,~ 
but eyes him silently till he wrings its neck. No ; to be brave 
is to feel the spirit rise and glory at the thought of strife ; to 
seek the danger, and find the perilous cup ot enterprise more 
inspiring than the strongest wine ; to see, where the way opens 
in the very face of death, nought but a new road to triumph 
and to power. This is to be brave." 

"And this is what you are, I know well," replied Thibalt^ 
who caught a spark of his companion's fire firom the vehe- 
mence with which he spoke ; " and if ever there was a man 
fit to rouse the slavish peasantry of France to struggle for 
rights that thev have not only lost but forgotten, you are that 
man. Nevertheless, I am quite contented with the other sort 
of courage. As you grant that I can fight when needfiil, I 
leave it to you and such as you to fight when it is not sa* 
However, to spare the time which is precious, I will own that 
now, now is the moment, the only moment that ever France 
has seen for her peasantry — ^her true people — to deliver them- 
selves from the bondage of tyrants who have too long op- 
pressed them; and that if this moment goes by, centuriee 
may pass ere the hour come again. 1 wfll go farther stiH^ 
€aiilet, and tell you that to behold the castles of these lorfe 
in flames, and their bodies strewing the plains over whkh 
they have so often driven us like sheep, I would give — I wcmU 
give this right hand. But I must first see my way clearlir^ 
Caillet ; I must be assiured of all that is before me ; I nuaft 
know what is to be the gain, and what the risk, and what the 
price." 

" What is to be gained, Thibalt!" exclaimed Caillet-—" what 
is to be gained! But I recollect," he added bitterly; "I mu^ 
show you the immediate objects; I must show you the indi- 
vidual gratifications to be obtained. Listen! _You know tiie 
Castle of Clermont; you know its ostentatious lord; you 
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know the liclies that it contains, the gold, the silver, the 
jewels? Well, then, Thibalt, what think you will become of 
all that wealth when, followed by the band of avengers, I set 
my ^t across the threshold of the place ? Now see you what 
is to be gained? Our objects are nearly the same, and our 
rewards wUl be nearly equal. You seek wealth and revenge, 

and I revenge and — and " He was about to add the 

word power:; but his kpen clear insight into every turn of the 
Blinds of those with whom he had to act showed him in time 
that might raise up fears against himself which it would be 
difficult to aUay, and he added with a smile — " and I revenge 
— ai^ love. We will both be gratified, Thibalt; we will 
both be gratified — ay and to the Ml ; for I swear to you, by 
1^ I hold -sacred, that if you go hand in hand with me in this, 
you shall share as I share in everything that is taken." 

The old man laughed with a low, chuckling, well-satisfied 
laugh ; but the next moment some sort of apprehension seemed 
4o come over him, and he said, after looking down upon the 
ground for a moment or two in thought, ^*If we should not 
juieceed, Caillet? if we should not succeed?" 

^^But we shall succeed!" exclaimed Caillet, almost fiercely : 
•*' what should prevent us from succeeding but our own fears?" 

*'The fears of others," answered the old man. *' What if 
4he peasants will not rise, Caillet? what if, ere a sufficient 
fiuraber are in arms, we are attacked and defeated?" 

•^'They will rise! they will rise!" answered Caillet con- 
fidently: ^^the fire of discontent and hatred is barely kept 
down in the breasts of the people. When some holiday bon- 
fire has been piled up, and load after load cast upon it till the 
fiame seemed smothered out and every spark of light extin- 
guished, have you not seen, Thibalt, dark smoke rising up in 
sombre clouds, dull and heavy, and altogether unlike the 
^orious blaze of the devouring element? Then suddenly 
c^nes some haad with a small, insignificant Hght, touches the 
roUtng volume of black vapour, and in a moment all is blaze 
and brighti^ss! Such, Thibalt, such is the picture of an en- 
slaved people: the fire of liberty still exists within their 
hearts, though the tyrants throw load after load upon it. 
From die midst of those loads rise up the clouds of discontent, 
and sullen endurance, and murmured indignation, growing 
deeper and deeper, and blacker and more black, till suddenly 
some fiery spirit, more daring than the rest, bursts forth into 
resistance, and the flame spreads from one end of the land to 
the other. Such, I tell you, Thibalt, is the state of France : 
BOW is the moment, and I am the man! Nay, I tell you 
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more, Thibalt: yau yourself know right well that k is as I 
baye said; none is more coBvinced than you are that we are 
certain of success, or you would Bot have come hither. Yon 
are not a man — well awai^ as you are tiiat I am banned aiiid 
proscribed by these tyrants — ^you are not a man, I say, to 
set your loot here, unless you were r%ht sure that success 
is likely to follow me." 

'^ I think it is, Ci^et; I Ihink it is," repUed the <M m«B ; 
" nay, I will own I little doubt it, for reasons I will tell you 
of hereafter ; but yet I would Mb see clearly what is to be 
the result, should reverse instead of ffdr fortune attend you. 
What, I repeat, what if the peas^sits will not rise? — ^what if 
our first step be a defeat in arms?" 

^^I have considered that, too," said Caillet; ^^and th(»igh 
I love not, when once I have thought of all things and m»ie 
up my mind to the result, to turn back my thoughts to dangers 
that I have considered and prepared for, yet I will tell you, 
Thibalt, what must be the resource, if, as you say, the peasants 
should not rise, or if we shoidd suffer defeat before our num- 
bers are sufficient. Some brave S|»rit8 will join us assuredly, 
and with them would I form a band which would scourge the 
land, rich and poor ahke ; the rich for having oppressed, the 
poor for having deserted me ; and from the i^oils of all I 
would enrich myself and those that followed faithiully. Sudb 
should be the result in any case of reverse ; but never^- 
less, Thibalt, we must take means to prevent reverses. Fancy 
not that, with all the fire and eagerness of my nature, I BeA 
to hurry forward before things are ripe — for from it, Thibalt, 
far from it : the greatness of my purpose shall make me pa* 
tient, and should it be necessary, for months and mo^hi I 
will consent to walk in darkness and hide myself from my 
feliow-men. It is upon all these first steps, ThiMt, that I 
would fain cwisult you. Is the time come yet, or is it not?" 

" I believe it' is," replied the old man ; " I believe it is. In 
this part of the country I know ihsit it wants but a spark to 
kindle the flam» of which you have spoken. Yourself can 
judge better, however, of oiher provinces of France. What 
are the feelings of the people of the south?" 

"Hatred!" answered Caillet, ** universal hatred towards 
their oppressors. But you said, Thibalt, that you would tell 
me why you augur so well of our success. If you be »ot as 
sure as I am of all France, how can you have any eonfideaoe 
in our fortimes?" 

"I will tell you, Caillet," replied the old man. "It is 
because I count less upon the power of the peasantry when 
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litej have ris^i than upon the baseness, the cowardice, and 
the disunion of their lords. Upon this I count, Cadllet; and 
who shall say that I have not good reason, too, to count upon 
it, when they see no power in the land to put down even the 
smallest force of foreign brigands that infests it? — when & 
hundred and fifty of the English islanders dare calmly ap- 
proach the very gates of Paris, and find none to oppose-them 
wh^ they ravage one of the suburbs of the French capita? 
If these men have not power to crush a pitifiil handful of 
foreign adventurers, where will they find strength, I ask, to 
reest ihe rising up oi the people of France? It is upon this 
I calculate — ^it is from this I derive my hopes, Caillet." 

"Upon that have I reckoned, to©," replied Caillet, "for I 
have not thought less deeply thim you, Thibalt; but I have 
gone tother still, and have foreseen that these lords will have 
Bo power even to retard us till we have gained some great 
and signal trimnph. On that triumph will depend the move- 
Bients of an immense multitude ; for not more than one will 
join us at the first for ten who will come in when they find 
that success is upon our side. Kor, Thibalt, is it alone the 
aaere peasantry that will j<Mn us when the result is once secure. 
Have you heard the news from Paris that met me as I came 
along? — how the people of the towns are already leading tHe 
way, and will gladly unite with us when they see us sue- 
eessfnl?" 

" Oh, yes," answered the old man, " I have heard of all 
that; but beware of the townspeople, Caillet: they are proud 
of their liberty, and are but litde anxious that we should 
share it." 

" But we will share it," exclaimed Caillet. " Did not I tell 
3rou, Thibalt, that I intend to use all men, and these proud 
communes of the towns as well as others? If you would 
know my whole purpose, it is to employ the aid of these com- 
munes till we have conquered for ourselves, and then to force 
from them an acknowledgment of the equal rights of all men. 
Once let the peasantry of France have gained some advan- 
tage, Thibalt: once let them be tried in the fierce struggle 
that must soon follow; and I tell you that such a force will 
be raised up, that the lords and commons alike shall humbly 
hem the head before us, and thank us for permitting them to 
Ivve on equal terms in the same land with ourselves. I have 
already held some conference with several of these discon- 
tented men from the towns, and I know they are ready and 
willing to make our success complete, as toon as they once 
0ee imi we are likely to be successful." 
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^'Ay!*' said the old man, with a lode of some surprise; 
^«,nd have the citizens, the cautious, careful citizens — ^have 
they dealt with you, Cwllet? — you, banished, and fugitiye, 
and poor, and powerless? Have they, then, held conferences 
•with you, Caillet? Their cause must be somewhat hopeless, 
meseems.'' 

" Banished I am," replied Caillet, " and fugitive I sun, but 
neither powerless nor poor, Thibalt. Deceive not yourself, 
any good friend; you think that wealth is power; you have 
yet to kam, perhaps, that power is wealtn. Power too I 
nave, though you know it not, and power of the kind that 
gives wealth. This I tell you, that though it might be son^e- 
what dangerous to keep much gold in this poor hut, and on 
the person of a man proscribed and fugitive as you say, I 
^ave as much here as I need, even to accomplish great pur- 
poses. Thus, this very night I shall give you five crowns of 
gold to distribute amongst the peasantry, with such words as* 
you shall judge fit to produce the effects that we desire. Mind, 
"Thibalt, mind: I know you well; and therefore it is that I 
warn you, this gold is not destined for yourself, and I will 
«xact a strict account of every piece I give you. You shsXL 
not be without your reward. For yourself, you shall have 
-one of these same golden crowns, and more according to the 
■service that you do with that which is entrusted to you." 

"But five crowns I" said Thibalt, musing: *'the sum is 
•small to distribute amongst those whom I shall have to see." 

"It is enough," answered CaiUet; "it is quite enough; aod 
it, with the. gold piece for yourself, is all that I have h^re 
now : however, should need be, more can be soon procure 
I told you power was wealth; and be you sure that these 
good commons would have had no dealings with me had they 
mot found that I possessed such power. Here is the money; 
•and when it is all really and truly spent — spent so that you can 
•tell me that for each crown you have two men's words to jom 
Ais, two men whose hands and heads are worth the purchase — 
then come to me for more, and you shall have it were it a 
^thousand crowns." 

The sight of the gold produced by Caillet at this momeot 
'had far more effect upon.the old man than anything that had 
^passed before, although it must be owned that the variovs 
^'Objections which he had started were more the effect of the 
natural timidity of age and caution than any real doubt as to 
his companion's means of success; for none knew the state (^ 
JFrance better than old Thibalt, none knew better than he did 
^^e confusion that existed among all classes. He grasped the 
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gold eagerly then, saying, "Ay! this is good now: where did 
it come from, Caillet? Mauvinet?" 

** Mauvinet never saw it since it was coined," replied Caillet. 
" From Mauvinet I brought nothing with me but a sword and 
a horse ; whatever else I have has been gained since. How- 
ever, all this matters not, Thibalt: are you mine? I ask 
you, are you mine?" 

"Ay," answered the old man, looking steadfastly at the 
gold*: " as the priests make men say when they wed, I an> 
yours, Caillet, for better for worse ; and, to say truth, I fear 
little that it will be for the worse; so now let us to counsel r 
what is the first step to be taken?" 

"Nay," said Caillet, "on those points I must have your 
aid, my good friend. Being once Sjgreed, our interests are 
inseparable. What is to be done, think you?" 

" The first grand thing," replied the old man, "is to get 
the people to meet in large bodies ; it matters not much for 
what purpose : I think it had better be for prayer — sprayer for 
deliverance from all the many enemies and evils that over- 
whelm the land. Then the priests themselves, who are the 
freat supporters of our adversaries, will give us their unwitting 
elp. Oh I it is a mighty pleasant jest to make those tyrants 
cut each other^s throats, and I know not which is most hateful 
to me, priest or noble." 

"But what next? what next?" demanded Caillet. 

"Why, when they have met," answered the old man, "and 
when they have begun to pray against their grievances, let 
some one propose to them to consider how those grievances- 
may be remedied." 

" Right, right!" exclaimed Caillet: "when once such a thing 
is discussed it will be easy to point out a way." 

" Oh, yes, but we must do all gently," replied the old man^r 
*^ there must be nothing rebellious, nothing treasonable in, the 
first words, Caillet; all must be soft, and reasonable, and very 
hyal: we must offer to these noble lords our help and aid 
•gainst the common enemy ; we must beseech them to take 
compassion upon France, and exert their mighty valour to put 
down the plunderers that infest the land." 

" Nay, nay," cried Caillet — " they will laugh you to scorn. 
All this will take too much time to do." 

** Ay," said the old man, " to do — ^but not to propose." 

"I understand, I understand now," rejoined Caillet, "and 
you are right: we must frighten neither lords nor peasantry 
by the name of great deeds till great deeds are to be done." 

** Assuredly not," answered the old man ; " but as soon as 
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^YtT the time comes wken it is necessary they should be done, 
then we must suddenly plunge the peoj^ into acts that will 
leave them no choice hut to go on or perish : we must put a 
barrier between them and all repentance, Caillet; we roust 
dip them deep — ay, up to the lips — in blood, and with that red 
flood drown out every spark of remorse." 

As he spoke, his shrewd, keen, withered countenance as- 
sumed an aspect almost fiendish, in which a degree of savage 
delight was mingled with bitter hatred, somewhat touched 
with scorn. That expression contrasted strongly and strangely 
with the looks of Caillet, who sat for several moments with hw 
eyes bent upon the groimd, and for the time the lines of an- 
xiims grief taking place of the usual contemptuous curl of his 
lip. Stem and ruthless determination, as well as violent pas- 
sion and fierce anger, is from time to time found even in the 
character of youth; but it needs long years of hardening ex- 
perience to render the act of resolving upon dark and evil 
deeds anything but painftd to ourselves. At first the resolu- 
tk>n to do wrong to others acts upon our own heart and grieves 
ourselves; but afterwards, like those stimulating foods which 
at first are painful to the palate^ but in the course of time be- 
come pleasant, and even necessary to our existence, evil 
actions carry their delight with them, as was the case with 
the old man Thibalt. Caillet, however, was not so far ad- 
vanced in wickedness; and he felt no slight regret at the 
thought of being f<H:ced, at the very first step, to plungfe into 
an ocean of blo^. His vanity bad always led him to believe 
that the greatness which he would attain might cast a mantle 
of glory over any deeds that he might be compelled to commit 
in order to reach the eminence he coveted ; and that he would 
yet acquire a mighty name, unstained with any but those dig- 
nified crimes wmch human vanity and folly have combined to 
render honourable. B«it now, when cold-blooded, premecti- 
tated, wholesale murder was thus nakedly proposed to him as 
the only means of attaining Ym end, the only hope of rising 
to power, tmd when he ^t that what his companion said was 
but too true, and that some barrier must be placed between 
those that he was to lead and all retreat from the way on 
which he guided them; when he saw no other that could be 
raised up, but the dark ^id bloody one which the old man 
proposed, his heart experienced the anticipation of remorse ; 
and while one demon seemed to urge him on, others scom^ed 
him even for the path whkh he chose. 

"I am afraid," said Caillet, at length, '' I am very much 
*^id that it must be as you say, Thibalt. I would fain spare 
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bttmAn ^lood, if possible ; but there seem ik> other means, and 
we must take those which present themselves." 

*^ Would fain spare human blood!'* exclaimed the old man, 
with a look of contempt. "What, Caillet! is this you — ^you, 
who so speak? This is strange enough : what is it that you 
pretend to? Would you be a great man or a little one? free 
or a slave? powerful or impotent? successful or frustrated? 
If you would be a great man, you must shed blood in thb 
world, and ever will do so. If you would be free, you must 
shed blood, Caillet, for the times require it, and there is no 
other means of freedom. If you would have power, you 
must shed blood: power was never gained but by bloodshed. 
If you would be successful, you must shed blood ; for success 
can only be purchased by the blood of our tyrants." 

"I know it, I know it right well," answered Caillet, " and 
I am prepared ^ it, Thibalt; but yet I may be permitted to 
regret it; and, above all things, at first we must have no men- 
tion made of bloodshed to the peof^e : we must let them come 
to the thought of it by degrees." 

" Oh, they will come io the thought of it speedily enough," 
replied the old man: " the people of France, Caillet, the peo- 
ple of FriuKe are like a tiger chained: once loose him, aisd he 
springs to bleed as to his natural food. Our only difficulty 
will be to keep the risen slaves from drenching the whole land 
in gore, when sometimes it may be necessary to spare." 

" We must try," answered Caillet, "we must try; but, at 
all events, no more of this for the present to any one ; and 
now tell me, Thibalt, where and when omi you hold the first 
meeting?" 

" Why, anywhere," said the old man in reply; "it matters 
not much wfa«re." 

"Nay," answered Caillet, "not so: it matters mtich, Thi- 
balt; for I must be near at hand, though not present. As you 
say, it will be better that these assemblings should take place 
at some religious place. Do you remember the chapel some 
five leagues hence, by the edge of the forest, as you go to 
Beauvais?" 

His companion nodded his head, and Caillet continued: — 
*^ Well, when I was here last there was a good old simple man 
^re, a priest, who was himself a serf by birth. He would 
be easily induced, not knowing that there was any other ob- 
ject, to oifer up prayers for the comfort of the people. Nay, 
more — I am not sure that when the first steps are taken we 
may not manage to draw him to our cause. Nothing, how- 
ever, must be said to him in the beginning but that the poor 
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people of BeauvoiBis do beseech him to offer prayers to4ieavett 
for their dehyerance from their enemies. Let heaven judge, 
Thibalt, who those enemies are. The good priest wilt wil- 
lingly consent, if he be there still, which I doubt not; and 
then many things can be done and said when the peoplfe meet 
to join in his orisons. You yourself can call the best of them 
together — ^by the best, I mean the wisest and the freest. Let 
them speak to the others, gradually preparing for after meet- 
ings ; and before those come, you and I will be ready to take 
advantage of them. Shall it be so, Thibalt?" 

"Exactly," answered the old man; "but here, Caillet, you 
will find us more prepared than you expect — ^more, doubtless, 
than in the south." 

Caillet well understood that the last part of what the old 
man said was a trap intended to discover what was th^ state 
of preparation in other parts of France, rather than a mere 
abstract expression of belief; and he replied at once to his 
companion's thoughts: "Nay, nay, you are mistaken, Thibalt; 
the south is fully prepared, too; but there is a reason why 
we must keep these men back. If the rising is to take place 
here first, our friends in the south must have due notice of the 
day and hour, in order that we may have their immediate sup- 
port and that they may have ours. If we attack our tyrants 
at all points at once, they will have no defence; but each will 
have to guard his own castle, and to fight for his own life and 
lands. STow, old Thibalt, now swear to me one thing — that 
you will act in this with me and by me only." 

"What is the use of an oath?" said the old man, widi <r 
cynical smile: "oaths are but wind, you know, Caillet." 

"They are," answered Caillet; "they are, Thibalt; but we 
will put oath against oath. You swear to me what I require^ 
and I will swear to you, that this day six months, if I be then 
living and successfyl, I will count out to you five hundred 
golden pieces, such as you have now in your hand." 

" Will you give it in writing? will you give it in writing?" 
demanded the miser. "If I get a scribe to put it down, wilt 
you make your mark thereunto?" 

"I will do better," answered Caillet: "I will draw it up 
myself— it is better than employing any scribe." 

" Ay, 1 forgot, I forgot," said the old man. "You can write, 
which is more than many of these lords can do: they taught 
me not that art; but perhaps had it been otherwise, memory 
might not have served me so well as now it does: however, 
you shall put it down, good Caillet; you shall put it down. I 
will bring an inkhorn with me when I come again." 
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"And you will swear then," added Caillet, "to act in this 
matter hy my word alone, otherwise the agreement is of no 
aTail. Mark that, my firiend, and recollect such are the 
terms." • 

"I know, I know," he replied; "hut you shall command, 
Caillet, you shall command in all things. -Rememher, five 
himdred golden pieces — it was five hundred that you said." 

" It was, it was," answered Caillet. "But what is that noise 
hg^e the house? Look out, look out, good Thibaltl" 

"Nay, look out yourself," said the old man; but ere 
Cittllet, with a glance of scorn, could stride to the door and 
open it, the swineherd Morne entered in haste, and closing 
the creaking wood- work after him, exclaimed, "Out by the 
o^er side, Caillet ! out by the other side ! I have just seen 
a baron^s banner coming through the wood, with a long train 
of men-at-arms behind. They stopped and gazed about them 
as if they knew not the way, and we may be sure they will 
halt here to inquire." 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which the swineherd 
spoke, Caillet paused for a moment in thought ere he followed 
his advice. 

" There are many chances," he said at length — "there are 
many chances that they draw no bridle here : the place looks 
quite deserted." 

" But the old man's beast?" cried the swineherd sharply: 
" you forget that the old man's beast is at the door." 

"True," answered Caillet, in the same calm tone; " true, 
tiiat might betray us. You two stay here, then. There is 
no risk for you; and you, good Morne, seek me as soon as 
they have passed on their way: you will find me in the rugged 
part of the mountain under the rocks — where the little well 
is, most likely. But here they are : I hear their horses' feet ; 
bid them good day for me if they inquire, and tell them I am 
gone." 

And thus saying, with a sneering smile he turned away and 
left his two companions in the hut, making his exit by a door 
in the back of the building, which had been originally formed 
to afford an easy communication with the styes for swine, a 
long range of which had formerly stood close behind the cot- 
tage. Those styes, however, had long been removed, and 
that part of the cottage which turned away from the road was 
covered with thick trees and underwood, through which a 
path led to some wilder and more mountainous spots in the 
forest, but very rarely traversed by the foot of any human 
being. 
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Whether l^e utdifferenoe which Cai^kt had dupUyed on 
the approach of daiiger was real or assomed, and it may 
be very doubtful which was truly tho case^ it had its full eiPect 
upon his companions, who admired his calm self-possessioB 
'ust in proportion as they were IJiemselves alarmed. They 
ad, however, some need of f(B:ethoi:^ht; for the troop of 
those whom they looked upon as their natural enemies was 
by this time at the door, and the minds of both turned in- 
stantly to devise some plausible cause which might be assigned 
for their being found t^ether in that solitary place. 

" Say that you have been pursued by a band of compa- 
nions,^' said Morne. 

" No, no," cried the other; "they would instantly set out 
to seek them, and find that I had lied. Nay, nay, tell them 
rather that I had lost my way, and came in h^e to ask it of 
you. Are your swine far off?" 

" Some quarter of a league," replied the man ; but even as 
he spoke the door of the cottage opened, and a page, with his 
horse's bridle thrown over hw left arm, broke in upon their 
conference. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" Holloa I my masters, holloa I" said the page; " come forth 
and speak to my noble lord the Captal de Buch." 

Morne gazed at him suddenly without reply; but the old 
man, who in his day had seen something both of courts and 
camps, replied, with a lowly inclination of the head, *' What 
would the noble captal? we are ever his humble slaves and 
bondmen." 

" Who have you there, Maurice ?" inquired the voice of 
the captaL " Anybody who can give us information?" 

" One seems a dull swine enough," replied the boy, with 
all the insolence of presumptuous youth — " a mere Jacqu^ 
Bonhomme ; but the other is civil. Come hither, come hiu^r 
and speak to my lc»rd — he who has a tongue in his head, I 
mean." 

" What would my noble lord, the renowned Captal de 
Buch ?" demanded llie old man, advancing with a courtly air, 
which he could well assume even towards those whom he most 
bitterly detested. 

" Simply," replied the Captal de Buch, " to know my best 
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way towards Clermont; for I have spent so much time need- 
lessly by misdirection, that I would fain lose no more if it be 
possible to hdp it : you are doubtless of this country, and can 
therefore afford the information that I want." 

" Good faith, my noble lord," answered Thibalt, " I fear 
that I should make you but a sorry guide, for I am eyen now 
inquiring my way of this good swineherd; but from the direc- 
tiotts he has civen me, I doubt not that I can guide you to 
the next smaU village, where certjunly you will find some one 
to conduct you onward gladly." 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, however, when the 
old man suddenly started and turned pale ; for a personage 
rode up to the side of the captal from behind, whom Thibalt 
had not before seen, and who gazed upon him with an in- 
quiring and somewhat doubtful air, till at length the voice of 
Walleran Urgel exclaimed — 

" How now, old Thibalt la Rue ? how now ? Do you pre- 
tend not to know the road to Clermont, you who have lived 
here for so many years ?" 

"I speak truth, noble sir, upon my word," replied the 
white-haired villain : " this forest puzzles and confounds me, 
and I was even now inquiring of my good friend the swineherd 
here the nearest way home." 

"Pshaw, pshaw!" cried Walleran Urgel; "you know the 
way right well, whatever it was that brought you hither. 
Lead on, lead on! I remember you of old, Thibalt." 

" Ay, but it is many years since we have met, noble sir," 
said Thibalt, " and my memory has sadly failed me." 

"Forward, without more words!" exclaimed the old man 
impatiently. "I beseech you, my lord captal, let him be sent 
forward; he will guide us well enough if he be compelled, 
for it is as cunning an old slave as ever lived. There is some 
cause to think that to him is owing the death of more than one 
noble gentleman in years long gone. He is here in the forest 
for no right purpose, I will warrant, and his anxiety to remain 
behind us does but increase suspicion. Send him on before, 
my lord, and beheve not his tale of want of knowledge — he 
li^ws well enough whatever he will know." 

**Come, mount your beast, old man," cried the eaptal: 
'' you see you have established no good character for truth, 
ftnd therefore I must not credit your affected ignorance. 
Lead on then, and quickly too. What would you have from 
me?" 

As he spoke, Thibalt approached close to his horse's side, 
saying in a low tone, " I will do my best to guide you, my 
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noble lord : but put not implicit faith in what your honouTr 
able friend tells you. You know he was always reputed 
somewhat wanting here," and he laid his fingers significantly 
on his forehead; " some fancied injury done to his brother in 
days long past has made him always hate me, though I call 
heaven to witness it was not I who betrayed the count ; how 
could I?" 

" Enough, enough," cried the captal: '*^I want no defence, 
-good man. So that you lead me honestly on my way, that 19 
all I have to do with you. Mount your beast and go on: you 
shall be rewarded for your pains; so now prattle no more, 
but be quick, for it is late in the day and we must reach Cler- 
mont this night." 

"Not by my help," murmured Thibalt to himself; "not 
by my help, proud captal." He took care, however, to give 
no vent to such feelings, but proceeded to the side of his ase 
and spent a few moments in arranging his saddle, calling upon 
Morne to help him, and whispering with him eagerly as he 
did so. 

This continued so long that the captal grew impatient, and 
he exclaimed, " Come, come, no more of this, old sir, lest I 
ask why you speak below your breath : mount your beast and 
lead on at once, or worse will befal you. I am not one to be 
trifled with. Ride behind him, Hardman, and if it should 
turn out that his whisperings have been to evil effect, send 
your spear through him. Me thinks I never saw a less honest 
face," he continued, speaking to Walleran Urgel: "you tell 
me you know him well, and that he did some evil in other 
days; and I can easily believe it." 

" It is true, my lord captal," said Urgel, riding on beside 
him — "it is true that we should never condemn without 
proof, and there is no absolute proof against this old man ; 
but yet there are moral convictions bej^ond all evidence, which 
come in when our reason fails us — and how often does it do 
so, in every stage of our journey through life ? An instinctive 
feelinff of love or antipathy ^vill suddenly rise up, we know 
not why or wherefor^, and God himself will seem to point oat 
to us our enemies or our friends. All that is proved is, that 
the master of that old villain trusted, confided in, consulted 
him, found in him much cunning, much experience, and m 
the end was betrayed, no one clearly knew by whom, dying 
without trial by the act of a brutal king; that all his relations 
and followers being proscribed, this man alone was suffered to 
enjoy wealth and freedom, and has since become a freeman, 

4ng obtained his fi:anchise by long living in a town, pro- 
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tested by the very monarch who slew his master. Where 
his riches come from no one can tell, but it is known that he 
is wealthy; and few entertain a doubt that his wealth, like 
that of cfudas, is the price of blood." 

" The case seems very clear," replied the captal, " and we 
must watch him narrowly ; for it is not unlikely that he may 
think fit, by his whisperings with that dull villain, to sell our 
blood also to any body of adventurers that he may know of; 
and my head would certainly be prized at some gold amongst 
tiiem." 

** Thank God," answered the old man, *' I have not yet 
murdered a sufficient number of my fellow-creatures to be 
worth the purchase. My ransom would not buy you a pair 
of gauntlets, captal ; and yours would at an^ time enrich the 
families of all those you have slain. Such is the difference, 
in the world's estimation, between the man of peace and the 
man of bloodshed." 

'* Nay, now, tell me," said the captal, smiling, " supposing 
that you were able and had the right to educate yon youth" — 
and he pointed to Albert Denyn — " exactly as you would — 
tell me, you who cry out so much against the noble vocation 
of arms, what would you make him? The singer of dull can- 
ticles in the chapel of a monastery ? or the sohtary teacher of 
some country church ? or the vain priest of some city congre- 
gation, the corrupter of citizens' wives, the hypocritical 
preacher of temperance and chastity, little followed by him- 
self?" 

"No, no, no!" exclaimed the old man, vehemently: "I 
would have him none of these things ; but I would make him 
what knights were in other times, before bloodshed was a 
trade and knighthood but an office. I would make him the 
defender of the wronged and the oppressed; the man to 
whom, under God, the widow and the orphan might look up 
for help against tyranny ; one who should shed the blood of 
tiie oppressor, but of none other, and should not lend his 
sfwata to selfish quarrels. J would make him, in short, in 
everything like the Lord of Mauvinet, except in not serving 
a tyrant and fancying that he is serving his country. Such 
would I make him if I had power to make, but I have no 
power; and though I do believe he deserves well, and to be 
something better than a mere sworder, yet he must take his 
chance, even as the rest do, and turn out what fortune will." 

The captal smiled. " In this world, my good firiend," he 
said, " we must follow the current of the world ; and all that 
we can do, I fear, is to take the top wave and swim above our 
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fellaws. As for that good youth, I will do the hest for him 
that I can — the rest he must do for himself; Init I douht 
much whether whatever he or I can do will make him oiw of 
those same errant knights whereof the fabliaux talk so pret- 
tily. But let us be sure this old man is leading us right. Do 
you yourself know the country?" 

"Very slightljr," answered Walleran Urgel; "and yet it 
seems to me he is following the road honestly enough. Bat 
see ! here comes a peasant on a mule : we can get tidings 
fr«m him, doubtless. Look! the villain stops to talk -mth 
him himself" 

The Captal de Buch touched his horse widi the spar, and 
the animal darted forward at a bound, bringing him up t» tiie 
side of the peasant with whom TMbalt had been speaking im 
a moment. " What did he ask you?" demanded the captal^ 
sternly. 

- "He asked me the way to Clermont, noble loard^" repHed 
the man; " he asked me nothing more." 

The answer, perhaps, might have satisfied the captal, had 
his suspicions been only slightly awakened; but as it was, he 
turned at once sharply towards Thibalti, and detected at one 
glance a quiet, satisfied, sneering ^mle, which made him ccm- 
elude that the question he had put to the peasant had been 
asked merely to deceive him, aiid to make the story which 
had been told regarding ignorance of the road the more ere* 
dible. "And which, then, is the way to Clermont?" he 
demanded. 

" It is a long way, sir," answered the peasant; " it will be 
much nearer for you, noljle sir, to go to St. Leu; for you will 
not arrive at Clermont till after midnight." 

" And how far is St. Leu?" demanded the captaL 
" Not above four leagues, sir," replied the man : " it is Ikit 
a little distance to St. Leu; and at the hostelry there youw^ 
find all that any one can desire." 

"Lideedl" answered the captal; "that must be an abun- 
dant place. I have been in many a hostelry in my life, wit^ 
out finding one of these much boasted lodgings where nodnsg 
remained to be desired. However, once more lead on! We 
will try this hostelry at St. Leu, for certamly midm^it i» 
somewhat too late to arrive at Clermont. You will go with 
us, my good friend," he c^itinued, addresnng WaUemi 
Urgel: " you know that we have much to talk about." 
i ^' We have, we have," answered the old man : " I seek not 
to quit you yet, captal; for my mission is net fiilfilled, and I 
must not leave y<m till it be done." 
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The captal gftre the signal for miurehing fbrward again, and 
the band, with Thibalt at its iKad, onee more resumed its 
progress through the long glades of the Ibrest. 

By the ride of the eaptal rode Walleran Urgel; but it must 
be remarked that by uiis time his external appearance was 
yery greatly altered. The goatskiia which had formeily en- 
veloped him had been exchanged at the town of Mans for 
oilier garments of a kind less Irable to excite remark; and he 
now appeared habited simply, but well, and as might beccmie 
a person fitted by station to ride in company with the Captal 
de Buch. Nor did his sir and manner belie his drem in the 
least, but on the contrary were still abore it; and Uie rough 
men-at-arms who saw hxm mananng Mb fiery horse with ease 
and dimiity, and dressed in the clothing of a nobleman of that 
day, Mt somewhat ashmned of the ruck jests which they had 
poured forth when they had first beheld him, and acknow- 
ledged that, ^ough contorted and deibrmed, the old man had 
a princely air, and must haye been brmight up in no mean 
school of knightly graces, where such an air and such moye- 
mente had been communicated to a fi>rm like his. 

For the rest of the way the captal and his misshapen com- 
panion continued in eager conversation ; and it became clear 
that, although the attendants of the English leader marked 
-wbAi reverence the eager and confidential tone in which their 
knrd's conversation was carried on, and kept at some distance 
behind, the old man Thibalt, on the contrary, was eager to 
catch the words that were spoken, and for that purpose suf- 
fered his ass to lag in its pace till forced to go on. He then, 
pretending to have dropped something, slipped ofi^ the beast 
suddenly, and ere tibe captal and Ms companion perceived 
him, was dose to their horses' feet. 

For this last act, the motive of which the dwarf seemed 
well to understand, Walleran Urgel struck him a sharp stroke 
with a willow wand which he carried in his hand, saying, 
^^ €ret thee on, traitor! Thou canst hear nothing here that 
wfil profit thee. Gret thee on, I say, and remember that thou 
art Iraown and understood.** 

Thibi^t made no repfy, but crept forward and mounted his 
beast f^ain, murmuring sometiiinff to himself, the substance 
of whicn, however, no one could custinguish. The conversa- 
tlon between the captal and his companion was at once re- 
sumed, and proceeded in a low tone, but with evident eager- 
ness on both parts. Those who came behind distinguisned 
only three words, which were spoken by Walleran Urgel — 
" This very night, this very night;" but it would seem that 
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Thibalt had heard mote, for two or three times he laugfaod, 
with a low, quiet, peculiar laugh, unpleasant in its sound; and 
several times he muttered, "So, so — I thought so; but we 
will see, but we will see. Foxes bite as well as wolves; so 
we will see." 

Low clouds covered the sky, almost to the very edge of the 
horizon where the autumnal sun was setting with somewhat 
angry redness, when a tall steeple rising up above the trees 
announced that the travellers were approaching a small town 
or village. 

** What place have we here?" demanded the captal. 

" I really do not know," answered the old man, Thibalt, to 
whom he spoke; "but it looks to me very much like the 
steeple of St. Just." 

** Why, that is on the borders of Picardy," said the captal, 
" and many a mile beyond Clermont: how is this?" 

" I told 3^ou, noble sir," replied the other, " that I had no 
good knowledge of the way, and it would seem that the pea- 
sant we spoke to not long ago deceived me. At all events, it 
is not my fault, for I forewarned you that I could not guide 
you right." 

" There is some truth in what he says," remarked the cap- 
tal, turning partly towards Walleran Urgel. 

" As much truth as to season the lie more completely," was 
the reply; "but let us ride on, my lord captal. Heaven 
knows whether we shall ever discover the motive of his false- 
hood; but you may be as sure that he is acquainted with thia 
road as well as any man now living, as that you yourself are 
not." 

" Of that at least I am quite certain," replied the captal, 
laughing; " but if his object be an evil one, he may find him- 
self mistaken. We shall surely meet with an inn here ; and 
whether it be good or bad, we must make the best of it for 
the night." 

The party rode on, and the little hostelry at St. Just soon 
received them within its ever hospitable walls. Though the 
chambers were not many, and the accommodation somewhat 
scanty, considering the numbers that now poured into the 
court-yard of themn, sufficient room was found for all; and 
the captal, who had kept his eye upon the old man Thibalt^ 
saw with some satisfaction that he made no effort to escape 
during the hurry and bustle which succeeded their arrival, 
but looked carefully to the housing of his ass and to the pre- 
paration of his own supper. 
It may well be supposed that a personage of such impor- 
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tanee bs the captal monopolised a ^eat part of the host's 
attention, and everything was confusion aud anxiety to pro- 
vide him with all he wanted. He took care, however, to 
^ak a word or two to one of his men, giving him manifold 
cautioifs in regard to watching the proceedings of their guide, 
in regard to whose purposes he still felt some suspicion. He 
then went away for a few moments to see the chamber which 
had been prepared for him, leaving his train below. Several 
nntters occurred to detain him longer than he had at first 
expected, and when he came down again he found the whole 
kitchen vacant, except where one or two of the servants ol 
the inn were busily employed in laying out tables for supper, 
and otherwise making ready for the entertainment of himseli 
and his followers during the evening. The rest, to say the 
truth, were all out in the court-yard, amusing themselves with 
the gambols of a monkey, except Albert Denyn, who was 
sitting at the door of the inn, with a cuirass, which he had 
been polishing, leaning against his knee, while his mind 
seemed to have reverted to other scenes and times; and an 
expression of deep melancholy sat upon his countenance, very 
different from the thoughtless gaiety which sparkled in the 
eyes of his companions, as the monkey sprang hither and 
thither at the commands of his master. 

For a moment no one saw the captal ; and he at length laid 
his hand upon Albert's arm, saying in a low tone, as if not to 
interrupt me sport that was going forward, "Have you seen 
our good friend Walleran, Albert?" 

"No, my lord," cried Albert, starting up. 

"Nor the old man Thibalt?" asked the captal. 

"Neither, my lord," replied Albert ; "but they cannot be 
far off." 

The captal shook his head with a doubtful look, and called 
to him the soldier whom he had charged to watch the move- 
ments of their suspected guide. The man stared and looked 
confused at his lord's question, but frankly owned that his 
task had been forgotten, " though he felt sure," he said, "that 
the old man was still there." 

The captal said "that he did not believe it," and it soon 
proved that his suspicions were just. Search was made for 
Thibalt, but in vain; and the captal, though he only laughed 
at the idea of dangeV, commanded his negfigent follower to do 
penance for his forgetfulness of orders by keeping watch in 
the court-yard of the inn during the first four hours of the 
night. The rest of the evening passed over tranquilly; aiid 
Walleran Urgel, who had gone forth for a short time to in- 
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quire if in the neighbourhood there was to be found one ot 
those solitary habitations which best suited hb disposition and 
frame of mind, returned soon after, and partook of the meal 
which had been prepared for the captal, though he joined not 
in the gaiety which reigned aroui^l the board. When the 
supper was over, the great leader and the old man retired for 
a time to the chamber of the English knight, and those who 
passed by heard them speaking long and eagerly. 

They separated not till nearly midnight, and the last words 
of Walleran Urgel as they parted were, "You shall haye them 
all — at your return you shall have them all." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Ox the same night of which we have just been speaking, the 
sun went down red and angrily, leaving storms in the sky 
behind him ; and the wind blew and the rain pattered hard 
amidst the branches of the forest in which Caillet had fixed 
his abode. The torrent from the sky rushed in at various 
points, and indeed only one corner of the hut offered anything 
like comfort. Amongst the hay and fern with which that 
comer was strewed, Caillet had cast himself down to sleep; 
but slumber had not yet approached his eyelid, when some- 
body lifted sharply the latch of the cottage. 

Caillet started up and listened, doubting whether his ears 
deceived him ; but a moment or two after, the door ^ook 
violently, and a voice exclaimed, " Caillet, Caillet! let me in: 
it is I, Thibalt la Rue; quick! let me in." 

Caillet instantly drew back the large wooden bolt and gave 
the old man admittance, though not a litde surprised at such 
a visit and at such an hour. 

"This is, indeed, entering into the scheme eagerly, Thibalt," 
he said: " the youngest of us could not do better tham diis." 

" Hush, Caillet, hush !" replied the old man r " shirt tiie 
door and listen. Surely I heard some one by the well under 
the hilL" 

"Your own fears, your own fears, Thibalt," answered 
Caillet: |'vou will find few people wandering here at ^8 
time of nignt, except those who have such business as you and 
I have ; but tell me what brings 3rou ?" 

" Matters of much impOTtence," said Thibalt, m a hBrried^ 
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anxious tone ; *^ matters of much importance. But listen, still 
listen, good CaiUet." 

*' Pshaw I'* answered the latter : "if any one comes here, he 
leares not the place alive.^' 

'* But suppose," rejoined Thibalt, *' there should be such 
things as spirits, Caillet?" 

Caillet laughed aloud. "What, Thibalt!" he exclaimed, 
"you with such fears! I never dreamt thajt you could be- 
lieve in spirits! Visions of old women and children, of fools 
and dotards ! Speak sense, and tell me what you dread." 

"^N'ay, nay," answered the old man; "but I have heard, 
Caillet, I have heard " 

" And so have I," interrupted Caillet scornfully — " and so 
have I heard, a thousand times. I have heard the |»riest of 
St. Peter's Chapel swear that he had seen a whole legion of 
devils come whirling round the place — that he had beheld them 
with his own eyes; but it was found out at length that the 
saint would not protect the place from such infernal visiters 
unless bis priest had ten golden crowns to buy a new censer, 
which in reality cost five. The old women of the parish soon 
provided the money, and the devils ^sappeared. Out upon 
It, Thibalt ! Speak sense, and tell me what it is tiiat brings 
you here at tMs time of night; or rather, inform me first 
what made you go wandering about this afternoon through 
every road in the forest, as if it had been your pleasure to 
puzzle and perplex those you were guiding, and to lead them 
round and round this spot instead of taking them away." 

The old villain «iswered with a low chuckle, for he was 
now somewhat reassured by the presence of his eon^Minion, 
tiMmgh, strange as it may seem, he, who was restrained by no 
conscientious feeling, by no fear of Gk)d's retributive justice, 
was terrified at the idea of unearthly bemgs, and fully be- 
lieved in their power of visiting and chastising the sins i^ man. 

"You watched us, did you?" he demanded; "you watched 
us from the top of the hill, then?" 

"Yes, and with no slight surprise," replied Caillet, "to find 
yon keep them in the forest nearly till sunset, when you knew 
I wanted them away." 

" But / wanted them here," he said ; " I wanted them here, 
Caillet. I sought to detain them within reach of you, and for 
ft rcMon which you shall soon hear. Think you, Caillet, that 
I know who is the man you hate the most on earth?" 

"You meML the Lord of Mauvinet," answered Caillet; "but 
you are mistaken." 

"It is you who are mistaken," replied the old man, "I do 
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not mean the Lord of Mauvinet — ^I speak of Albert Denyn, 
my good friend, the fair youth Albert Denyn; it is he you? 
hate. Between you and the Lord of Mauvinet there can be 
no rivalry, between you and Albert Denyn there is. I km>w 
it all, as well as if I had seen it. Now teU me, Caillet, what 
would you give to injure him? What would you give to blast 
all his fortunes for ever, to take from him hopes and prospects 
of the brightest kind, and keep him in servitude and bondage 
all his life?" 

"What would I give?" exclaimed Caillet — "I would give 
my right hand." 

"Ha, ha!" said the old man: "you are honest in your 
hatreds, however, Caillet. Well, then, now for another 
question: do you know who these pe<^le were that caoke 
hither to-day?" 

, "No," answered the other, "I do not. Mome and you 
were both gone before I came down, and I have seen no oi*e 
since." 

"Well, then, I will tell you," rejoined the old man: "the* 
troop was that of the Captal de Buch, and with him ^^ 

"Was that boy,'* exclaimed Caillet, interrupting him, 

"Yes, he was," replied his companion; "but it was not of 
him I spoke — ^it was of another, of an old man; of one, per* 
haps, whom you have never beheld — deformed, contorted." 

"Ah! I have seen him," answered Caillet: "long in the 
arms, wrapped up in goatskins; a madman, a mere fool." 

"A madman if you will," said Thibalt, "but no fool, andt 
without goatskins now, though what dresses he may wear ^ at- 
times he only knows. However, this man is my enemy " 

"And therefore you would make him mine, of course," r.e* 
plied Caillet, blowing up the embers of the half-extinct fire^ 
and smiling bitterly as he did so; "but you may save yourself 
the trouble, old Thibalt : he is my foe already. He came 
between me and my purposes, and that is what I pardon not, 
Thibalt. So that boy is here, is he? What would I givi^ 
now for one half- hour face to face with him in this forest t 
It were worth ten years from any other period of my life — 
but that is impossible. However, what is it that you would 
tell me? How can you give me the means of punishing 
him?" 

"Through this old man," answered Thibalt ; " through ^ds 
old man, Caillet ; so shall we both have vengeance of our 
enemies, you of yours and I of mine : through 3us dwarf you 
shall inflict the greatest evil, punishment if you will, upon 
' at boy." 
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**How? how?'* demanded Caillet impetuously. *'What 
has he to do with Albert Denyn?" 

''Much, very much," replied Thibalt. "That cripple, that 
fafsif-mad, half-roguish cripple possesses the means of raising 
Albert Den3ni from what he is to high and noble fortunes : 
he will do it, too, if he be not prevented." 

"And how can I stay him?" asked Caillet sullenly: "you 
teU me such facts but to torment me. This man is with the 
Captal de Buch, is he? What does he with him? How 
came he in the train of the captal? How can he raise this 
Albert? He, a beggarly wandering outcast!" 

"I will tell you, I will tell you^l," replied Thibalt; "but 
ghre us a light first, I pray you; you sit blowing the embers 
tliere till you look like a fiend by the glimmering glare ; you 
have a torch, or a lamp, or something, surely." 

Caillet made no answer; but searching suUenlv amongst 
tiie dry fern in one comer of the hut he produced a large rosin 
torch, which he soon contrived to light, though the fire was 
h>w. Its red and smoky flame, however, did not serve to 
make the expression of nis countenance or that of the old 
man assume an appearance less fierce and terrible \ and as he 
moved about the point of the torch amongst the ashes, he 
continued to murmur something concerning Albert Denyn, 
which showed his companion how completely he had aroused 
i^ bitter passions of his heart. 

Thibalt lost not the opportunity, but with matchless skill 
l^ew fresh fuel upon the flame of anger and jealousy, till 
CidUlet turned angrily upon him, demanding, " How is it to 
be done? Speak at once; for, by heaven! if you continue 
teasing me any loneer without telling me what I seek, I will 
drive you out into the forest, and leave you to the care of the 
spirits you talk of." 

"What I mean is this," answered the old man, "that he 
who with a good and unflinching blow cleaves the skull of this 
same mischievous vagrant, will do more to injure Albert 
Denyn than if he were to lop ofi*the youth's right hand." 

"But why should I not cleave the skull of Albert Denyn 
himself?" asked Caillet. 

"That is impossible," answered Thibalt ; "that is quite im- 
possible. There is no chance of his straying from the band 
of the Captal de Buch ; and though a wolf may snatch a lamb 
firom amidst a flock of sheep, yet one would need to be a lion 
indeed to seek prey amidst such a herd as that. It cannot 
be, CaUlet." 

" Then how can the other be?" demanded his companion. 
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"Will the misfibapen dwarf, who needs porotection most — ^will 
he wander away and leave the troop with whom he has already 
sought safety? No, no, Thifoidt; none of such yun, idle 
schemes! I have already hazarded too much by seeking to 
seize opportunity ere it was ripe. Deal with him yourself; I 
will have nothing to do with that deed." 

•*I would deal with him readily," replied Thibalt, ** were 
not good King John a captive in England; but this man, 
whom you hold to be a fool, has been wise enough to keep 
himself hid from fdl eyes till that danger was past. Now he 
comes forth, however, into sunshine, and fears not to show 
himself to any one. You need not fear that opportunity will 
be wanting. The captal leaves him here in Beauvoisis till he 
retimas with this Albert Denyn from the north. So much 
have I learnt by the way ; but if you let the present occasion 
pass, when he is near at band, I will predict that you will see 
one enemy at least triumph over you." 

"That he shall never," answered Oaillet, "that he shall 
never, if I can prevent him; and if this meddling fool must 
thrust himself in my way again, the conseqii^nces be upon his 
own head. Nevertheless, you shall tell why, and how, and 
wherefore— by what tie this oM man is linked with Albert 
D^iyn, and what is the source of your enmity towards him. 
Ay, Thibalt, to the most minute particular." 

" But listen, Caillet, listen," cried his cunning companion, 
who did not seem particularly willing to enter into the causes 
of his hatred towanis Walleran Urgel. " This old knave must 
die, that is clear ; but can we not so manage it that his dec^ 
shall seem to lie at the door of one of these Iqjrds ?'* 

" How can that be," demanded €aillet, " if I am to do the 
deed? But I will tell you what, Thibalt : I will kill no man 
secretly and in cold blood. If I meet him m the forest, he 
shall answer me for having crossed my path before ; b«t I 
will not seek him and slay him in his sleep, as doubtless you 
would have." 

" Not I," answered Thibalt. " You shall meet him in tiie 
forest, and there do with him what you will — ay, to-morrow 
morning by daybreak : but you are so impatient ! Hear me 
out, and let us speak low;" and bending down his head he 
continued in whispered conversaticm with Oaillet, detailing a 
scheme of cunning villany, to which the other listened witJi 
steange feelings, wherein stern satisfaction at the prospect of 
the promised vengeance was mingled with some sensations of 
contempt at the serpent-like art of his companion. 

The result will be seen hereafter. 
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The monm^ was as dull and drizzly as the opening of any 
autumnal day could be, when the Captal de Buch and his 
party assembled in the court-yard of the inn. The hour was 
early, too, and the grey twilight and the greyer shower 
scarcely permitted the personages there gathered together to 
see each other^s faces, as they bustled al^ut in preparations 
for speedy departure. The captal himself with his arms 
folded on his chest, stood watching the progress of the rest, 
and giving orders from time to time, till at length all was 
completed — ^the horses were caparisoned and brought forth, 
baggage and provisions charged upon inferior beasts of bur- 
den — nothing, in short, wanting, but the foot in the stirrup 
and the hand upon the mane. 

It was at that moment, when the principal squire of the 
captal had approached to tell him that all was ready, that the 
great leader, looking round, inquired in a quiet tone, " Where 
is our good friend Walleran Urgel? Will he not come to 
bid us adieu? Ay, and the old man too that led us hither? 
Although he left us last nigbt somewhat strangely, as yet we 
have no cause to think that he has deceived or betrayed us, 
and I would fain give him a reward for his trouble." 

" He has not been seen since last night, my lord," replied 
the man to whom he spoke. ^^ I sat up to watch if he would 
come back, but he has not made his appearance again." 

"Your fierce looks affrighted him," replied the captal, 
laughing. "But where is our other companion? I must 
needs speak one word with him before we go. Seek him, 
Albert, seek him. He promised me some papers which I 
have not yet received. He is not wont to be a sluggard." 

It was in vain that Albert Denyn sought for the old man, 
Walleran Urgel, throughout the house and the village. The 
bed in which he had lain was found vacant ; the host of the 
little inn expressed a belief that he had gone forth with the 
first ray of the morning, to visit an old hermitage in the wood 
hard by ; and one of the horseboys declared that he had seen 
bim speaking with somebody in the court just before the dawn 
of day. 

" We have'a long march to make," said the captal, " and I 
cannot stop." He paused, with his eyes moodily fixed on the 
ground for a moment, and then added, "Albert, you shall 
r^nain behind, wait for his return, receive the papers, and 
bring them after me to Peronne." 

Had the wishes of Albert Denyn been consulted, it is pro- 
bable that he woi^dd gladly have left the task to some one 
else, although he was^ow quittkig his native land with none 
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of those feelings of bounding joy which often fill the heart of 
youth at the aspect of new scenes and new adventures. He 
went not willingly, but he went resolved; and the very pangs 
that he felt on parting with those he loved best on earth made 
him anxious to hurry forward till all was accomplished. The 
lingering regrets, the wishes, the hopes — all the bright things, 
in short, that he was leaving behind him — were in his eyes as 
one of those fairy visions in the legends of old romance which 
obstruct the way of the adventurous knight in the path of 
duty ; and he longed to break through and to quit all such 
illusions for ever. He knew, however, that in the present 
instance there was nothing left for him but to obey; and he 
accordingly made no further reply to his leader than a mere 
demand of what he was to require at the hands of the old man 
Walleran Urgel. 

" He will know," replied the captal: "if you but say the 
papers that he promised me, he will give them to you at once, 
xou shall have Martin and Grandison with you to bear you 
company, for these are times when it does not do to ride 
alone." 

In the choice he had made of*the two companions left with 
Albert Denyn, the captal had been guided by his observation 
of the relationships which had sprung up in the course of the 
march between his young follower and his old retainers. He 
had perceived that the two men, Martin and Grandison, though 
older and more experienced soldiers than Albert Denyn, had 
nevertheless felt the influence which his superior education 
gave him, and willingly submitted thereunto, courting his 
friendship and society, while many of the other veteran 
troopers looked with no small jealousy upon him whom they 
stigmatised as their lord's Aew favourite. 

Although the captal was too strict a commander ever to 
suifer idle murmurs to affect his conduct, or even to meet his 
ear without reproof or punishment, he took care to avoid all 
cause of reasonable discontent; and, in order to show both to 
the youth himself and the rest of his retainers that there was 
a motive, independent of favour, for assigning the present task 
to Albert Denyn, he turned again towards his young follower, 
saying, "I am sure, Albert, that I can trust you as fully as 
even my older comrades ; and in this instance you have the 
advantage over them, of knowing something of the country 
between Beauvais and Peronne." 

" I knew every road and path, my lord, in days of old," re- 
plied Albert Denyn; "and I do- not think that I have alto- 
gether forgotten them yet, although I got bewildered in the 
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forest yesterday. I will rejoin you, then, my lord, with all 
speed; but how long am I to wait?" 

" If he come not soon, seek him," answered the captal ; 
" but at all events set out for Peronne by to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

Albert Denyn promised to obey; and the great leader, who 
carried almost to the point of profusion the knightly virtue of 
liberality, took his departure, amid the reverent salutations 
and commendations of his host, and all the crowd of horse- 
boys, tapsters, and such other knaves in grain and spirit, 
which usually collected at the door of an inn of those days, 
either to welcome the coming or speed the parting guest.- 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The morning, which had opened unfavourably, made good 
all its promises of evil. Every moment the clouds overhead 
became darker, and the rain poured down in torrents ; and for 
nearly a couple of hours after the departure of the captal and 
his band, Albert Denyn stood under the projecting doorway 
of his inn, gazing out in the direction of the forest, whence he 
expected to see Walleran Urgel make his appearance. His 
two companions had often tried to engage him in conversa- 
tion ; but though he had replied kindly and with a smile, he 
had so soon fallen into thought again that they had at length 
ceased their efforts, Martin saying to his fellow- trooper, 
*' Leave him, leave him, Grandison ! He is just upon the edge 
of his own land. I recollect you blubbered like a baby at the 
last look of the Isle of Wight ; so he may well be somewhat 
sad on quitting his native country." 

At the end of those two hours Albert Denyn seemed to 
SEuffer his impatience to get the better of him ; and, after cross- 
questioning the people of the inn once more in regard to the 
old man, he proposed to his two companions to set out in 
search of the ancient hermitage in the wood, which had been 
mentioned during the morning in connection with Walleran 
Urgel. 

Movement, activity, change, enterprise, formed the hfe of 
the man-at-arms in that day. Scarcely had the suggestion 
passed the lips of Albert Denyn when he and his comrades 
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were in the saddle and riding on towards the forest; while 
three or four of the horseboys of the hostelry stood and looked 
after them as they went, till the tall strong figures of the three 
horsemen and their powerftd chargers became dim and indis- 
tinct, as seen through the heavy rain, and were then lost 
altogether amidst the glades of the forest. 

Little did the youth or his comrades care for the weather ; 
but onward they rode for several miles along the grassy roads 
which were cut through the wood, with the water splashing 
up under their horses* feet from the well-soaked ground, till 
at length Albert, whose eyes were bent forward with a kind 
of apprehensive feeling which he could not account for, ex- 
claimed — 

" What is that on there before us, Grandison? It looks 
like the body of a man lying with the feet among the 
bushes." 

Before his companion could bring his eyes to the spot or 
make any reply, the youth had spurred forward, and ascer- 
tained that his worst apprehensions were right. The corpse 
of Walleran Urgel lay before him, whilst the moist ground 
near the spot was marked with thick pools of blood. Albert 
sprang from his horse and raised the head of the unfortunate 
old man, gazing on his face in the hope of seeing some signs 
of animation left. Ail was still and calm, however — all was 
ashy pale, except where, from a deep gash upon the brow, a 
stream of red blood had run across the forehead and dabj>led 
the long grey hair. 

" Who can have done this ?" exclaimed Martin, riding up, 
and gazing with a degree of horror upon the bloody counte- 
nance of the old man which he had never felt at the sight of 
death's ghastly image written in the same red characters upon 
youth or lusty manhood. " Who can have done this ?" 

** I know not," answered Albert Denyn sadly; " but it was 
a brutal and savage act. God forgive me if I am unchristian- 
like ! but, I know not why, my mind turns to William Caillet. 
He has already proved himself base enough ; and were he in 
Beauvoisis, I should say he had done this deed. Poor old 
man I" continued Albert; " it is strange what feelings I have 
experienced towards him, and could I discover his murderer I 
would have blood for blood. Where can we carry the body 
to, I wonder? The Castle of St. Leu cannot be far distant, 
and it were well to seek assistance there. Perhaps, after all, 
life may not be extinct. My own good lord lay for many honrs 
among the dead at Poictiers. You two, Martin and Grandi- 
son, go on for a mile or two along this road. Through some 
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of the gaps you will soon see the tall grey towers of an old 
castle rising upon a hill. You will find a leech there : bring 
him down with you. I will wait here to keep the wolves from 
the body." 

"No, no !" exclaimed the man called Grandison. "You 
know the country better than we do, Albert. Go on with 
Martin ; I will stay with the corpse." 

As he spoke he dismounted, and Albert, again springing on 
his horse, led the way in search of the Chateau of St. Leu, 
which he was not long in discovering. 

In the mean while Grandison stood by the side of the body 
with his horse's bridle over his arm. At first he gazed upon 
it with those grave and sombre feeUtigs which the solitary 
presence of death naturally produces even in the mind of the 
rude and uncultivated. Who can stand and contemplate the 
deserted habitation of the immortal soul without asking him- 
self strange and moving questions regarding the mysterious 
link between spirit and matter, regar<Sng all the warm rela- 
tionships of life and all the cold corruption of the tomb, re- 
garding the final state of both the mortal and immortal parts 
of our mixed nature? Who, in short, is there who can so 
look upon death without applying the sight before him to his 
own heart, without employing the dark hieroglyphic as a key 
to his own destiny ? 

Such feelingSjWere, indeed, in a degree present in the breast 
of the stout trooper as he stood beside the dead; but his was 
not a character to encourage or analyse them. Even as he 
gazed in musing meditation he began to whistle a light air, 
9S3td soon turned his eyes away, looking up and down the road, 
and every now and then mingling an articulate word or two 
of the song with the tune which poured from his compressed 
lips. 

The hooded crow, the hooded crow 

Sat on the tree by the rirer side. 
And up and down the boat did row,] 

As the lover sat by the lady's side. ' 

So sang Grandison, and then broke ofi^ and whistled some 
more bars of the air : — 

The lover sat by the lady's side, 

And mudi he talked of love's soft law, 
And nobody heard what the dame replied ; ^ 

But the hooded rook ftill answered •* Caw !" 
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And again he whistled. 

The boat glided down the river's course, 

And the lovers were gay as gay could be i ' 

But the hooded crow, with his accents hoarse, 
Followed them still from tree to tree. 

The boat glided quick o'er the glassy wave, 

To where the waterfall broke the flood ; 
And at night the lovers were still as the grave ; 

But the hooded crow was there at his food. 

And once more Grandison whistled, and began to march up 
and down as if on duty at an outpost. 

His music, however, was soon interrupted by various dis- 
cordant shouts, coming apparently from one of the side-alleys 
of the wood which he and his companions had passed in their 
advance. 

*' Ay, here they come I" said he, thinking that Albert and 
Martin were bringing down some assistance from the castle ; 
but a few moments showed him a party of country people, 
comprising a number of boys, advancing upon him with furious 
cries and gesticulations, and evidently regarding him with feel- 
ings of enmity and wrath. His surprise, which was not slight, 
increased when they came near, on hearing nine or ten voices 
accuse him loudly of the murder of the old man ! 

As soon as he found that such was the case, however, Gran- 
dison sprang into the saddle and grasped his lance, exclaiming, 
*' Keep off, my men ; keep off! You are all fools ; but, if your 
folly brings you too near me, you may get a broken head." 

** Seize upon him! seize upon him!" cried an old man, ad- 
vancing from the crowd, in whom Grandison recognised their 
somewhat doubtful guide of the day before. "But there were 
more of them," he continued. **I saw them with my own 
eyes. But seize upon this one, at least, even though the 
otherfe have escaped." 

How the matter might have ended, had Grandison been 
left alone to deal with the undisciphned mob that surrounded 
him, cannot of course be told. It is very probable that thdy 
might have -made good their object, yet not impossible that 
the stout man-at-arms might have drubbed them all ; but in 
the midst of the outcry the sound of galloping horse was heard ; 
and, to the good trooper's great satisfaction, his companion 
Martin and Albert Denyn were seen coming down the green 

id at full speed, accompanied by a considerable body of 
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horsemen. At Albert Denyn's right hand was a noble-look- 
ing man, considerably past the middle age, whom Grandison 
had never beheld before, but whose name he soon learned 
from the exclamations of the people, who shouted as soon as 
they beheld him, ''The Lord of St. Leu! the Lord of St. 
Leul" 

As the party came near, the nobleman advanced more rapidly 
than the rest, exclaiming, ''What is all this? Why do you 
attack the trooper, my friends? Stand back there, I say ! By 
the Lord, Jacques Bonhomme, I will teach you to hear!" and 
he struck a young peasant who was pressing forward upon 
Grandison a blow wiUi his clenched fist, which levelled him 
to the ground. The young man rose, cowed but sullen, while 
one of the others exclaimed in an humble tone, "Here has 
been a terrible murder, my lord, and we only sought to seize 
the murderer and bring him up to the castle." 

"That's the man! that's the man!" cried another voice. 

"But there were two others ! there were two others !" shouted 
a third from the crowd. 

" Thibalt saw them! Thibalt saw them!" said a fourth. 

" Who saw them?" exclaimed the Lord of St. Leu. "Who 
do you say?" 

"Old Thibalt, my noble lord; old Thibalt la Rue," cried 
the man who had last spoken. 

" He saw it, did he?" demanded the Lord of St. Leu in re- 
turn. "That is important evidence. Stand forward, old 
Thibalt. Nay, sneak not away out behind. Come forward, 
I say. They call you ' cunning Thibalt,' I think. Now, let 
me see whether you can be honest Thibalt, and give me a 
straightforward answer. You saw the people that murdered 
this poor old man. Now point out to me, if you see them 
here, any of the persons concerned in the deed." 

Thibalt was evidently disinclined to give his personal testi- 
mony before the Lord of St. Leu. He hesitated ; he stam- 
mered : he was quite sure, he said, of Grandison being one of 
the murderers, and he then pointed to Albert Denyn and 
Martin as the two others. 

" And you saw them commit the murder?" rejoined the 
Xiord of St. Leu, waving his hand for Martin to hold his 
peace. 

"Not exactly commit the murder, my good and noble 
lord," replied the old man in a low and humble tone; " but 
I saw them near the place." 

"But when? but when?" exclaimed the Lord of St. Leu 
sharply. " I see them near the place too, and I see you there ; 
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but that 18 no proof that either you or they commuted the 
murder. When did you first behold them near the pkce?" 

** About two hours ago, my good lord," replied Thibalt — 
"just at the time I heard the old maa's cries Iot help." 

" And so you were two whole hours," said the Lord of St. 
Leu, "before you brought the help for which he cried?" 

"My lord, I could not get the people together socmer," 
answered the old man." 

" Why came you not to the castle?" demanded the Lord of 
St. Leu fiercely. " Why went you not to the village? Take 
him, Bertrand and Hugh. Bind his arms tight, and away 
with him to the chateau of Monsieur de Plessy, for it is <»i ma 
lands he lives. Tell him what has happened and what yoa 
have heard. He will easily perceive &at this old fox evi- 
dently knows more of the murder than he will admit. You 
can say, too, that I know his charge against these men to be 
false ; for that, hearing there was an armed party in the vil- 
lage, and not being aware that it was the train of the noble 
Captal de Buch, I sent down to watch all its movements. 
Yet, stay; this old man is reputed rich, is he not?" 

" Oh, that h$ is! that he is!" cried a dozen voices from, the 
peasantry around. 

" Then I will deal with hiin myself," said the Lord of St. 
Leu, drily; " take him to the castle. Has not the leech come 
down yet? But the old man is evidently dead." 

"I see the leech at the end of the alley, my noble lord^" 
said one of the retainers. " He seems to put no great faith in 
his own powers, he is coming so slow." 

" Who can have done this deed?" continued the Lord of St 
Leu, gazing on the body, while two of his attendants carried 
off the old man Thibalt, with a pale/ace, towards the Chateau 
of St. Leu. 

"Have you no idea? Can you form no suspicion, good 
3^outh?" he continued, addressing Albert Denyn. "You say 
that the murdered man accompanied the captal's train out of 
Touraine. Is there any one ^ whom your suspicions would 
turn?" 

"I know no one, my good lord," replied Albert, "in this 
part of the world, who could have any motive for such a 
bloody act. That old man, Thibalt, indeed, seemed to have 
known him in days of yore, and referred to some enmity be- 
tween them ; but then such feeble hands as his could not have 
done this deed. There was one other, indeed, whose enmity 
this poor gentleman had provoked, but he must be far absent. 
Were he herCj I should say he was the man who did it." 
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*^ Name him! name him!'' said the Lord of St. Leu, in his 
usual quick and stern manner. 

^^He means that scoundrel William Caillet!" exclaimed 
Martin. "A serf, my good lord, who tried " 

**I know, I know!" rejoined the Lord of St. Leu. "My 
good friend the Count de Mauvinet sent me a messenger to 
tell me all, and bade me keep a strict watch in Beauvoisis, lest 
that base villain should seek re^ge in these parts. So," he 
continued, turning to Albert Denjni, "you deem that, were 
he here, we might reasonably suspect him of the murder of 
this old man?" 

" I do, my lord, I do," replied Albert boldly. *^' Poor Wal- 
ieraa Urgel crossed him in his purposes, and by his timely 
coming saved my noble lord's daughter froon the brutal vio- 
lence of that very Caillet. It was an act which he would not 
soon forgive, and were he in Beauvoisis I should believe he is 
the man who has done this." 

" He is in Beauvoisis," said the Lord of St. Leu, with a dark 
smile. "I have certain information that he is here. Not many 
miles distant from this very spot, he has been seen twice by 
those who knew him well; and even now my people are 
watching for him, that he may not escape the punishment'of 
his offences. Doubtless we shall soon discover whether this 
crime is also to be added to the number. What say you, 
leech? is the man dead?" 

The surgeon who had been brought down from the castle, 
and who, during the last few words spoken by the Lord of St. 
Leu, had been examining careftdly the body of Walleran Ur- 
gel, now raised his head to reply, with a look of great gravity 
and sagacity. " My lord," he answered, " it is a very difficult 
thing to say what is death and what is not." 

" Pshaw !" cried the Lord of St. Leu ; '" I ask you, will that 
man ever get up from that grass and walk?" 

" Not till the day of judgment," replied the leech. 

"Then the man is dead!" exclaimed the Lord of St. I^u. 
"Out UDon philosophy! It is truth I want. Take up the 
body ana carry it to the castle. You, too, good youth, and 
your companions, had better speed on at once after the noble 
Oaptal de Buch, as he left you to look for this old man, to 
whom you can now render no farther service. Tell him what 
has happened, and say that, if he wishes to investigate the 
matter himself, a hearty welcome awaits him at St. Leu." 

" But, my lord," replied Albert Denyn, " the object of our 
stay was to obtun some papers which this poor gentleman had 
promised to my good lord the captal." 
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*• Let the body be searched," interrupted the Lord of St. 
Leu. '* Let the body be searched, so that you can make yoar 
own report, youth, to your lord." 

The corpse was searched accordingly, but nothing of any 
kind was found amongst the clothes; and Albert Denyn, satis- 
fied that poor Walleran Urgel had been plundered as well as 
murdered, took his leave of the Lord of St. Leu, and, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received, rode on to rejoin 
the captal. 

The body of Walleran Urgel was raised by the attendwits 
of the Lord of St. Leu, and carried* towards the castle, while 
some of the peasantry followed the nobleman and his train as 
they rode slowly back, and the rest remained gathered toge- 
ther round the spot, discussing the events that had taken 
place, and secretly declaring among themselvies that the real 
murderers had been suffered to depart, and that the crime, in 
order to shield them, had been attributed to those who had 
nothing to do with it. Such were the suspicions whispered 
amongst the crowd ; but there was one who ventured to go 
farther than any of his comrades. The young peasant, whom 
the Lord of St. Leu had somewhat brutally struck down, 
clenched his fist tight as he saw the nobleman and his tradn 
depart, and muttered between his teeth, **The time will 
come!" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Some time had passed; the weather had cleared up again; 
the heavens were soft and bright; the sim shone out; and 
though there was a light winter's mist lying in the low 
grounds, it scarcely interrupted the eye that ran over the 
scene aroimd, but only served to soften the principal features 
of the landscape, and to give a vague vastness of the wb(de 
by blending the distance insensibly with the sky. 

Upon one of the highest hills in that part of the country, 
which, though not mountainous, is rich in graceful undula- 
tions, stood a small chapel, with a cottage hard by tenanted 
by the officiating priest. It was reached by a winding path 
issuing from the deep woods below; but the chapel itself 
stood bare upon a small esplanade, overtopping everything 
around it; and high above the little belfry appeared the 
symbol of man's salvation, at the foot of which lay the old 
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emblem of an anchor — ^meaning, perhaps, to represent Faith 
arismg out of Hope. 

On the day we speak of, various groups of peasantry were 
seen winding up the tortuous road. They consisted almost 
altogether of men — hard-featured, gaunt, hollow-eyed pea- 
sants — on whose faces and garments appeared sad signs of 
misery and want, labour, exposure, and distress. Such 
traces were common to the countenances of all ; but every 
different shade of expression was there besides, and by the 
aspect one might see how each man bore his burden. There 
was the downcast eager gaze upon the ground, which seemed 
despairinffljr to ask the stones for bread. There was the gay 
and laugmng misery which sets despondency at defiance. 
There was the calm nrm look of resolute endurance. There 
was the wild yet sullen stare of fierce discontent, seeking the 
object of its hatred from under the bent eyebrows. Some of 
them spoke together as they came; some of them chattered 
quickly and gesticulated vehemently; some advanced in deep 
silence, apparently buried in the thoughts of their own sor- 
row. The object of all, however, was the same. A whisper 
had gone through the miserable peasantry in the neighbour- 
hood of Claremont, Beauvais, and St. Leu, that a meeting of 
some of those who suffered most severely under the horrors 
and privations of the time was to take place, for the purpose 
of bewailing their misery and praying to God in that chapel 
for some alkviation of the load which had fallen upon them. 
With whom the rumour originated no one appeared to know, 
but it seemed to have been imiversal through the country, 
and the day and the hour had been named exactly to every 
one. No one had been summoned — no one had been called 
— but aU had heard that such a meeting was to be held, and 
all went to join their sorrows to those of men who suffered 
like themselves. 

The good old priest had not been made aware that any 
such assembly was proposed, though the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood had often asked him to petition God for some 
relief, and the worthy man had never failed to do so, both 
in his secret orisons and in the public service of the chapel. 
He was not a little surprised, then, to see from his windows, 
about the hour of mass, so great a number of the peasantry 
approaching his lonely habitation ; for his ordinary congrega- 
tion rarely amounted to more than twenty or thirty, and now 
two or three hundred men were evidently climbing the hills. 

**Poor people!" he said to himself; *'poor people I their 
misery brings them to God. A sad pity it is that gratitude 
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for happiness is not as strong a motive as terror or expecta-^ 
tion; but so it is with our earthly nature. We must be 
driven rather than led. We need the scourge of sorrow, and 
forget the Almighty too soon in the very prosperity whi^ he 
has given." 

Thus saying, he hastened into the chapel, which socm 
overflowed wini pe<^le, and the mass began, and ]»'oceedcd 
reverently to a close. In a prayer to God — ^introduced per- 
haps somewhat irregularly — the priest spoke of the sorrows 
of the peasantry of Frimce, of the misery which th^ had so 
long endured, of the scourges of all kinds under wluch they 
sufiered, and he besought some speedy and efleetual relief. 

The multitude listened to the prayer; but, if the ordinary 
service of ihe mass had soothed and consoled them, thie 
mention of their disastrous situation seemed to revive idl 
their anguish; and when they quitted the chapel and had 
assembled on the little esplanade which we have menticmed, 
their minds were ftill of their wretchedness, and many real 
and many fancied causes of discontent were busy in thdr 
imaginations. 

As they issued forth they broke into separate groups, 
according as they found friends or acquaintances, and each 
little knot went on to detail griefs and privations enough to 
make the heart sick and the blood run cold. Gradually, 
however, the more angry and vehement speakers drew the 
attention of listeners from the groups around. The whole 
numbers collected were speedily gathered into three or four 
parties. The voice of lamentation and sorrow was changed 
into complaint and murmuring, and curses deep and str^ig 
against the oppressors burst from the lips of the oppressed. 

The good priest had mingled with them to soothe and to 
console; but when he heard the turn which the people's 
words were taking, he endeavoured to pacify and to calm, 
and even ventured upon expostulation and reproof. He 
showed that many of the statements of wrongs sufiered were 
as false as the miseries endured were true ; and he was en- 
deavouring to prove that some of the charges brought 
against the nobles were unfounded, when a loud voice, pro- 
ceeding from a man who had not yet spoken, stopped him in 
the midst. 

"G«t thee hence!" said a tall peasant covered from head 
to foot with the grey cloak of a shepherd, the hood of whidi 
hung far over his face, concealing the features from view. 
*' Get thee hetice, good priest! This is no moment for thee ; 
♦^'^u art a man of peace, and hast done thy miswon. Get 
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thee henee, I say. But who is this riding so £i8t up the 
hill? The bailiff of the Lord of St. Leu, whh one of his 
archers, come to say that we shall not even tdl oar miseries 
to God, I suppose." 

All eyes were now turned in the direction of the road, on 
which was seen approaching a stout, well-fed, portly-looking 
man on horseback, followed by an archer on foot. The latter, 
besides his usual arms, bore a partisan on his shoulder, and 
as far as beard and ugliness went, he was as forbidding a per- 
sonage and bore as formidable an appearance as can well be 
conceived. Nor was the countenance of the bailiff of the 
Lord of St. Leu very prepossessing; not that the features 
were in themselves bad, but there was withal a look of inso- 
lent and domineering pride, a fat scorn for all things more 
miserable and meagre than himself, which certainly was not 
at all calculated to conciliate the affection of the starving 
peasantry of the neighbourhood. Thus, as he rode up, 
many a murmured comment on his insolent tyranny passed 
through the people who watched his approach. 

Such are the men who make their lords hated; for very, 
yerjr often the detestation of their inferiors falls upon persons 
in high station, without any actual oppression on their own 
part. Nevertheless, let them not think themselves ill-treated 
if the acts of their agents draw down upon their heads the 
enmity of those whom they have not themselves trampled 
on; for power and wealth bring with them a great responsi- 
bility, and demand at our hands a watchfuLiess over the 
conduct of others as well as our own; so that the man 
whose servant is suffered to use his authority for the pur- 
pose of oppression is little less culpable than the oppressor 
himself. 

The Lord of St, Leu, as times went, was neither a tyrant 
nor an unjust man: his morality was not very strict; and in 
cases of offences committed within his jurisdictiwi, though he 
certainly did not suffer the guilty to escape, yet he contrived 
when it was possible to make the punishment profitable to 
himself. He was fonder, in short, of fines than of bloodshed, 
and preferred making a culprit pay in pocket rather than in 
person. To a certain degree he was kind to the poor, often 
suppUed them with food and commiserated their distresses ; 
but he was quick and severe when opposed, and stem in his 

feneral demeanour. His greatest crime was the license which 
e idlowed his inferior officers, who committed many a wrong 
and many a cruelty without his knowledge, but it cannot be 
said without his fiiult. 
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Amongst the most detested of these subordinate tyrants 
was the bailiff of St. Leu; not that he was more cruel than 
others, but he was more insolent in his cruelty. People will 
bear tyranny more easily than scorn; and the secret why 
some of the greatest tyrants that ever hved have gone on to 
the end of their lives uninjured and unopposed, has generally 
been, that they gained to their side the vanity of thoSe whom 
they oppressed, rather than arrayed it against them. 

The peasantry assembled before the chapel on the top of 
the hill drew back on either side as the bailiff advanced, but 
without showing any disposition to fly; and indeed, had he 
examined closely, he might have seen some cause for appre- 
hension in the sullen looks of some, and the fierce, wild 
expression of others. In those days, however, the idea of 
anything like resistance on the part of the serfs had never 
entered into the minds of the nobles of France. They re- 
garded the villeins, as they called them, as the mere creatures 
of their will. If they treated them well, it was merely from 
general kindness of heart and natural good feeling; if they 
abstained from oppressing and actually ill-using them, when 
they had any inclination so to do, it was simply on account of 
some respect for the few laws which gave them a scanty pro- 
tection ; but no idea that the worm might tiurn on him who 
trampled it ever entered into the calculation of the lords of 
the soil. A terrible day of retribution, however, was now 
coming, and the baiUff of the Lord of St. Leu was the one to 
hurry it on. 

" How now, Jacques Bonhommes?" he exclaimed; "what 
are you doing here in such a crowd? Why get ye not to 
your labour? What are ye doing here in idleness?'' 

"We have been praying God to deliver us from evil,*' 
replied a voice from the crowd. 

"Away with you I away with you!" cried the insolent 
officer; "think you that God will attend to such scum aa 
you are? But first let me see whom you have got amongst 
you; march down that road, every man of you, one by one." 

" Why should we do that?" demanded one of the boldest 
amongst the peasantry, " or why should you meddle with us, 
when we are praying to the only ear that will hear us?" 

"Insolent villein!" exclaimed the bailiff, striking him a 
slight blow with a truncheon he carried in his hand. " Dare 
you put questions to me ?" 

The man drew back with a frowning brow, but made no 
reply; and the baiUff continued: "I will answer you, how- 
ever. Here, archer, take my horse ;" and throwing the rein 
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to his follower, he slowly dismounted from his horse, while a 
little group at the other side of the crowd were seen eagerly 
coi;iversing together. 

*' Now, then," said the hailiff, *' pass on before me, one by 
one ; for there is a criminal amongst you, who, having first 
committed felony against his lord, has fled hither to add mur- 
der to his other crimes. You all know him well, and his 
name is William Caillet. Come, quick! pass before me one 
by one, and each man let me see his face as he goes by.'' 

The people paused and hesitated; but at that moment the 
person who had spoken to the priest, and who was, as we have 
said, covered from head to foot with a shepherd's grey cloak 
and hood, advanced slowly and deliberately from the other 
side of the crowd, as if to lead the way in passing before the 
bailiff of St. Leu. Several others of those who were near 
followed close behind him ; and when he approached the place 
where the officer stood, the bailiff, although there was some- 
thing in the man's demeanour which evidently struck and dis- 
concerted him, exclaimed aloud, " Come, come, throw back 
your hood!" 

The peasant made no reply, but took another step forward, 
and then turning suddenly face to face with the bailiff, he 
threw the cloak off entirely, and. stood out before the eyes of 
all, the very William Caillet whom the officer had demanded ! 

*' Now, what want you with me ?" demanded Caillet. 

"To apprehend you for a felony," replied the officer, 
boldly. 

** Then take that for thy pains!" exclaimed Caillet, striking 
him a blow in the face, which made him reel back. " Cut- 
throat slave of a bloody tyrant! take that! and that! — and 
that!" as, drawing the sword with which he was armed, he 
plunged it again and again into the body of the bailiff before 
the unhappy man, taken by surprise, had power to do more 
than grasp the hilt of his sword convulsively. Ere he could 
pluck it from the sheath his spirit had fled for ever, and 
almost at the same instant the peasant called Jacques Morne 
Bad sprung upon the archer, exclaiming — 

"Tear him to pieces! Down with the monster! Down 
with the nobles, and all the bloody tjnrants who keep us with- 
out bread!" 

The archer, however, was more upon his guard than his 
oflicer had been, and, shortening his partisan, he struck Morne 
a blow upon the head, which, though it did not kill him, laid 
him bleeding and senseless at his feet. Ere he could do more, 
Caillet, seeing tiiat the bailiff could offer no further resistai^ice 
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to any one, turned also to the arclier and strode over the 
prostrate hody of Mome. The soldier aimed a fierce stroke 
at him likewise ; but CaiUet was far superior to him both in 
skill and strength, and parrying it, in a moment he struck him 
a blow upon the shoidder, which would have cleft him to the 
waist had he not been protected by his brigantine. Notwith- 
standing that defence, it wounded him severely, and brou^t 
him at once upon his knees ; but Caillet drew back with a 
scornful smile, and exclaiming to the peasants, " If ever he 
rise agtun, it is your fault," he thrust his sword back into the 
sheath. 

The people rushed upon the tmfortunate man in a crowd, 
bore him down to the earth, and in a moment they had lite- 
rally torn him to pieces. 

The priest placed his hands over his eyes for an instMit to 
shut out the dreadful sight ; but taking them away again, he 
raised them up to heaven, exclaiming, " Oh, man of blood ! 
man of blood! you have brought down a new curse upon the 
land!" 

" I have brought it deliverance !" cried Caillet, in his voice 
of thunder. *' Get thee to prayers, good priest; get thee to 
prayers! Pray unto God for his blessing upon the course 
which has been begun this day; pray for strength to those 
arms that are now raised to deliver their coimtry ; pray for 
resolution to those hearts which have imdertaken the great 
work of restoring to mankind the liberty which is man^s birth- 
right!" 

The few words which had passed between the priest and 
Caillet had afforded the people time to think for a moment 
over the act which had just been done, or rather to see clearly 
the situation in which they had so suddenly been placed ; and 
strange and terrible were the contending sensations excited in 
their bosoms. The long habit of submission and fear of their 
lords had given way for an instant to the impiQse of momai- 
tary passion; but as soon as the deed to which the passion had 
prompted was accomplished, the feeling of awe returned, and 
with it the terror of punishment. They recoiled in a mass 
from the mangled body of the archer, and they gazed with 
feelings of horror and affright on the bloody work they had 
made. 

Quick, however, to catch and take advantage of the pass- 
ing feelings of the moment, Caillet perceived at once what 
was passing in the minds of the peasantry: he saw that ap- 
prehension of their lord*s vengeance was for the time upper- 
"t, and he determined to use that very apprehension to 
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counteract its natural effects. He looked on them sternly, 
then, for a short space, while they turned their eyes from the 
dead hodies towards him. 

" See what you have done !" he said, in a vcnce which was 
heard by every one present; " see what you have done! You 
have slain one of the Lord of St. Leu*s archers. You have 
torn him to pieces. You cannot hide the deed, £}r too many 
have witnessed it. You cannot justify it, for he will hear no 
justification: he will neither pardon nor spare. To-morrow 
his men-at-arms and his archers will be amongst you; and 
there is not a man here but myself who will not be hanging 
up to some of the oak-trees of the forest before sunset to- 
morrow night. You have done a terrible and unheard-of 
thing — a thing that was never known in France before. It is 
true, you have been goaded to desperation; it is true, you 
have been trampled on, and misused, and ground to the dust; 
it is true, you have been kept in starvation and misery by 
men no better than yourselves ; it is true, you have seen your 
wives and children die of want and cold; your lives have been 
one endless sorrow, and your existence but a length of drud- 
gery and pain; it is true that human patience could endure 
no more ; that the insolence of your t3n:ants added insult, ^id 
scorn, and contempt, and cruelty to wretchedness, and penury, 
and aMictionl But will your persecutors spare you on that 
account? Will they have pity because you were driven by 
wrongs that no creatures on the earth could bear ; imder which 
a timid hare would find courage, against which a worm would 
turn ? Oh, no, no ! deceive yourselves not, my friends ; they 
will neither spare nor forgive. They know the interests of 
their own tyranny too well : they know that, if once you find 
resistance in any case successful, you will regain your rights 
and hberties; that you will take back with a strong hand that 
of which they have robbed you; that their fine castles, and 
glorious lands, and rich furniture, and dainty food, will all be 
yours; that you will no longer consent to be oppressed and 
trampled on; that the rod with which they have ruled you is 
broken, and their power gone for ever. They know it, I say 
— ^theyknow it; and why do they know it? Because they 
know you are many and they are few; that you are strong by 
endurance and labour, and that they are weak ; that yno are 
brave, and that they are cowardly: ay, cowardly, I say. See 
how a handftd of the English scattered their millions like a 
flock of sheep at Poictiers! See how a few bands of adven- 
turers ravage the land without their daring to oppose them! 
So would you scatter them if you chose it; so may you ravage 
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their lands, if you do not prefer to submit your necks to the 
halter, and pay for the death of yon minion of t3n"anny with 
your lives. To them, to them alone, is attributable all the 
evils which we endure : first to their oppression, then to their 
folly, then to their cowardice. Will you stand tamely and 
bend your heads to the blood-thirsty monsters who have de- 
voured you, or will you boldly follow me to punish them for 
their misdeeds ? to burn their castles, to ravage their lands, 
to smite the smiter, and to feed upon the fruits that they have 
torn from you ?" 

"We will! we will!" cried Jacques Mome; and, excited 
by the vehement oratory of Caillet to a pitch of wild enthu- 
siasm such as they had never before felt, a number of the 
peasants echoed, *' We will! we will!" 

'' Will you follow me," reiterated Caillet, "to avenge the 
'vvrongs that you have suffered, and to taste all the pleasures 
that have been denied to you? Will you follow me to wipo 
out in blood and flame the memory of long years of suffering 
and oppression? Choose your course, and choose at once; 
and think not that I try to lead you to violence in order to 
shield my own head ; for there is not a man here who is mat 
even now in greater danger than I am. I have known how 
to protect myself, and I can protect myself still, against all 
the lords in the land. They cannot hurt me, they can do me 
no harm ; but I ask you, is there one man here, after what 
you have done to-day, who can ever lay down his head ia 
safety? Are you not aware that the rope is round your 
necks? Are you not aware that it must be your own hands 
and your own knives that cut it?" 

"We are! we are!" exclaimed a hundred voices around; 
" we will follow you ; we will follow you to death !" 

" No, not to death," cried CaiUet, in an exulting tone; " to 
life, to liberty, to enjojrment, to jevenge — ^to everything that 
man can hope for and desire ! Oh, thou bloody spectacle !" 
he continued, addressing the dead body at his foot, " I thajok 
thee, for the sight of thee has roused my country to shake off 
the chains that bound her! I thank thee, for the sight of 
thee has given back to my countrjonen their hearts of lion»! 
Let us spend no more tune in vain words. I long ago, nay 
men, and you this day, have done deeds that bar us from aJl 
retreat. We must conquer our liberty or die. Let VB 
strike then at once; let us this very hour perform some 
other great act which may fill the hearts or our enemies 
with fear." 

"But," said one of those timid counsellors who so often, in 
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moments of excitement and enthusiasm, throw a damp upon' 
the brightest ardour — "but we are here not more than two 
hundred men, without arms, without assistance.'^ 

"But two hundred men!" exclaimed Caillet, with a frown- 
ing brow and a loud voice ; " I tell you that by my voice speak 
all the peasantry of France. I tell you that the castle which 
I will set in flames this night — ay, though it be perched upon 
a rock and defended by triple walls — shall serve but as a 
beacon to call forth the millions of the nation to join with us 
in punishing their oppressors. No arms, did the man say? 
Have you not knives? — ^have you not the knives with which 
the commons of France have more than once routed the ene- 
mies of their land? Have you not scythes, weapons more 
terrible than all the lances of your enemies? Let each man 
seize his scythe, then, and follow me; I will teach him to 
mow down harvests such as he has never reaped before. Take 
such arms as are nearest at hand for the time being, and we 
will soon snatch from the hands of our enemies the swords 
they have too long used against ourselves. No assistance, did 
he say? I tell you, you shall have the best assistance in the 
world: you, the peasantry of France, shall be aided by all the 
eitizens of France. The people of Paris are already in revolt, 
and the commons of every other town only wait our signal to 
rise as one man. Then, then a few thousand nobles, cooped 
a^ in their strongholds and besieged by millions of their 
injured coimtrymen, shall pay the penalty of their long and 
tmible crimes, washing out in blood the stains they have 
fixed upon the land; and may destruction fall upon them aU, 
except such as frankly come over and join the people! Now 
then, let those who will follow me, for we have already 
wasted much time; and this night you shaU have the firs< 
taste of that slorious revenge of which you shall drink deep 
day by day, till the whole be accomplished. But, if there be 
one man amongst you who has not been injured by these 
nobles — if there be one man whose children have been suf- 
fered to know plenty, or one even who thinks that after the 
death of that archer we can obtain peace and forgiveness — ^let 
bim stay away, and take part with those whom we devote to 
destruction. We want none but such as have willing hearts 
and ready hands; for the multitudes throughout all France 
that are prepared to join us — ^the thousands that I have seen 
on the banks of the Loire, cursing and scoffing at the coward 
nobles as they fled from Poictiers — will put 2l resistance at 
defiance, and in a few days make us masters of the country. 
Whither shall we go? what place shall we first attack? Let 
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it be the Casde of St. Leu: it is etrong and foil of men, and 
will be a glorious ceaquest. There, too, is confined good <Ad 
Thibalt la Rue, whom they have aeeueed of a murder t^t he 
did not commit, simply because they knew that he wished the 
people to rise and throw off their tyramiy." 

"No, no!" cried a vwce; "he is not there: they moved 
him friwi St. Leu nearly a fortnight ago, and tooK him to 
Plessy en Yal, because he lived upon those lands, fie is in 
the tower of the Lord of Plessy, by the stream:" 

"Let us go thither, then," exdaimed Caillet; "that will 
be an easy congest, and perhaps we may have time to take 
the Castle of St. Leu also before night." 

Every strong feeling of the human heart is more or less 
infectious; and, unless guarded against its influence by some 
counteracting passion in om: own bosom, we can hardly heUp 
participating in taij sensation which we ^tee powerfully jdis- 
played by another. Every word, every look, every gestmre 
of Caillet was full of strength, and confidence, and detecad- 
nation; and there was not one person in the crowd that sw- 
rounded. him who did not feel his own energies rise, haa own 
feairs decrease, his own courage glow, as he listened to, aad 
marked the.extraordmary man who stood before him. Ermi 
the ooM counsellor who had been the first to thti^ of diffieul- 
ties and impediments was carried away by the wards he hoard, 
and exckieaed widi !the rest, "Lead on, lead onl We wail 
follow you." 

"Forward, then!" eocclaimed Caillet; "forward towaids 
Plessy; and as we go, let us call out our ieUow^men to aidvs 
in our enterprise." 

• Thus saying, he led the way down the hill wiA a rapid 
step. The crowd followed him to a man; and so one hot the 
good old priest gazed after them as ^eyxushed awayisto 
the paths of the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Tm^tE was a man mnging at his work, and two m three 
children playing aboHt the door, while a mother sat within 
rocking a wicker oradle wi^ her foot, and twirling the busy 
^Maff with her hands, in the little Tillage of peasants' huts 
which lay at the distance of about a mile from the tower of 
Pkssy en Val. The short aftenaoon was drawing towards its 
dose, and the evening light of a bright day in the beginning 
fl€ the year shone calmly upon the peaceful scene; the woods 
ewept up over the neighbouring hills, t^ tall donjon of the 
easUe was seen rising >oyer the trees, and there was a sort of 
lanty eakmess in the aspect of all things, which commimi- 
caited a sweet and tranquil feeling to the mind. 

Merrily worked on the contented labourer, watching ike 
gsmffools of his babes, and speaking from time to time a word 
to his wife within. Suddenly some unusual sound caused the 
man to look up and turn towards the road which came out of 
the wood. The noise was a yery peculiar one : neither cry, 
nor ^M>ut, nor human voice was heard; but there was the 
quick tramp of many feet, blended with the buzz of a mnnber 
of people speaking in a low tone. 

• "What is all this?" said the peasant, raising himself to his 
fell height and leaning on the axe with which he had been 
hewing into shape a large mass of oak. " What is all this, 
Jeanette? Here's a crowd of several hundred men coming 
down, as fast as they can come without running. A number - 
of the good folks of St. Leu I see, and some of ^le people 
from B^avais ; there is Jacques Mome, too, and long Philhpe 
of Argenton, and some of the serfe of Beaulieu; but who is 
that at their head with a sword in his hand? -On my life, I 
believe it is the felon, William Oailletl They must be about 
some mischief." 

A minute more brought the first men of the crowd to the 
entrance of the village, and the loud voice of Oaiilet exclaimed 
in a tone of commai^, " Take your axe on your rfionlder, and 
join us to deiiyer France from her tyrants !" 
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" I beg your pardon, Master CaiUet," rejilied the man to 
whom he had addressed himself; " I never join people with- 
out knowing what they are going to be about." 

*' To deliver France, I tell you," answered Caillet sternly. 

"Ay, ay," cried the peasant; "but how? How are y^i 
going to begin?" 

" By burning down the Castle of Fle^sy, and setting fi«e 
good old Thibalt la Rue," growled forth Jacques Mome. 
" Waste not many words upon him, Caillet: I told you all the 
people here are willing slaves." 

" t am an honest man, at all events," replied the peasai^ 
boldly ; " and I will have no hand in burning down the castle 
of my good lord, or setting free an old rogue who nev^ left 
us at peace while he was amongst us. Think what you are 
About, my men," he continued, addressing the foUowen of 
Caillet. " Think what you are about, and where these people 
are leading you." 

" Take that for your pains !" cried Jacques Mome, plungbig 
a knife into Jiis throat; and as the unfortunate man fell iMick, 
welteriuff in his blood, Caillet exclaimed, " So die all tiie 
willing slaves of the tvrants of our country ! Disperse through 
the houses ; gather all the arms and the tools that you can 
get, and let us on as fast as possible." 

In a moment every cabin was invaded, and a general pM- 
la^e began ; some men were found in the houses who willingly 
jomed the insurgents — some, it may be supposed, followed 
the example of the peasant whom the insurgents had ftrat 
met; and more than once a scream, or a deep gi^an, ex a 
supplication for mercy, issued from the doors of the huts, 
telling how well the orders which had been given were obeyed. 
When the crowd again began to move on, flames were burst- 
ing from various parts of the village, and a few women «nd 
children were seen flying in terror and agony towards the 
woods. It required but five minutes to change a sweet and 
peaceful place into a scene of blood and devastation. 

Caillet himself had entered none of the houses, but stood 
for a short time in the midst of the road, with his right hand 
still grasping his naked sword and his left pressed tight upon 
his brow. At length he shouted to his followers to come 
forth ; and as they obeyed that loud and echoing voice, he led 
them on without looking behind. 

Forward they rushed through a narrow, winding lane, with 
a small stream crossing it in the bottom of the vidley; but 
ere the multitude had proceeded half-a-mile, swelling their 
~^imbei» by some peasants who had been working in the 
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fields, they were suddenly met by the white-haired Lord of 
Flessy and three attendants, galloping down at full speed 
towards the village, the flames of which had been observed 
firom the watch-tower of the castle. The good old baron was 
ail eagerness to mve aid to his people in the calamity under 
which he thought they were suffering, and he was within 
twenty or thirty yards of Caillet and his followers before he- 
saw the threatening aspect of the crowd. 

At that moment, however, the thundering voice of the* 
leader of the insurrection exclaimed, somewhat too soon for" 
hu own purpose, "This is one of the tyrants! Upon him, 
upon him, my men, and tear him to pieces!" And he himself 
xushed forwurd to seize the bridle of the old lord. 
. £»t one of the nobleman^s attendants spurred forward his^ 
■horse before his master, exclaiming, "Fly, my lord, fly! We- 
are too few to resist." The Lord of Plessy and the rest, con- 
fused and astounded, and guessing but vaguely what had 
-occurred, turned their horses and fled at fuU speed towards- 
Ihe castle, while the furious mob darted upon the gallant ser- 
Tsnt who had sacrificed himself for his master, and ere he could* 
strike three strokes in his own defence, had pulled him flrom: 
Ms horse and dashed out his brains with an axe. 

Caillet caught by the bridle the beast the man had ridd^n^ 
and sprang at once into the saddle, exclaiming, "FoHow me- 
qittckly! we must not lose our advantage. If you delay a* 
mmnent you will have to choose another leader ;" and thus' 
■saying, he galloped on at full speed after the Lord of Plessy 
and Ins attendants. 

The crowd who came behind quickened their speed and hur- 
ried forward as fast as possible ; but they could not keep pace 
with Caillet, and at the turn of the road which led up towards* 
the castle, lost sight of him altogether. Some anxiety and 
appreh^ision took possession of them and made them waver 
for a moment ; but Jacques Mome, waving a heavy axe over 
his head, exclaimed, " Run, men, run! Why do you pause ?^ 
' If you hesitate he will be killed before we are there." 

Onward they rushed again, and in two minutes more the 
•baiH^can of the castle was before them. The sight that they 
there saw renewed their courage and roused them into fury. 
Caillet himself had reached the place almost at the same mo- 
ment with its lord, and to ensure that the gates of the outwork 
ahoidd not be shut, had sprung from the horse which bore 
Mm, and plunged his sword into the animaPs chest. Falling 
dead under the archway, the <;arcass blocked up the way, ana 
both served as a rampart for the bold man who stood there 
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unsupported against the armed followers of the feudal chkf^ 
and prevented the portcullis from idling cmnpktely, or the 
heavy door beyond fr<Mn being closed. 

All was confusion and bustle in the gate, though only a few 
of the usual guards had as yet arrived. Seme were endea* 
Youring to drag the horse away, some were striking at Caillet 
with swords and partisans, some were calling for cross-bows 
and quarrels to shoot hipi as he stood; but as the head of the 
rushing multitude appeared and came on with a wild yell of 
rage Mid exultation, a panic seized upon the soldiery, SBd 
al^ndoning the barbican and the drawlH*idge, thej sought fox 
safe^ wity n the walls of the castle itself. 

"Victory! victory I" shouted Caillet: "we ht«Fe iwn the 
first triumph. On, on, my men, and the place will soon be 
ours I" 

The^crowd rushed forward ; tiie portcullis, which had partly 
fallen, was so<m raised; the barMcan was rifled of the various 
weapons it contadned; and, defended by some shields md 
casques which had belosiged to the soldiery of the place, Cail- 
let and seven of his followers passed the drawbridge, in spite 
of the arrows and quarrels which were now lowered thtddy 
upon them from the walls. Each man bore with him » load 
of £igots and wood, which had )>een found in the outwork, 
laid up as the warder's winter provision; and a pile was sooB 
raised against the chief gate of the castle, as high as could be 
reached. No light, however, was to be had for some nonutes; 
and when at length one of the peasants, with a flint and steel, 
contrived to kindle a flame, an arrow from a projecting turret 
struck his shoulder and pierced him to the h^irt. A loud 
shout of satisfaction burst from the man who had disclurged 
the shaSt, and some ngns of terror showed themselves amoi^^ 
the insurgents, at the flrst appearance of death amongst them- 
selves. But Caillet boldly thrust himself forward into the 
very aim oi the archer, and shaking his clenched hand at him, 
exclaimed, "In this fire will I bum thy heart! KeTenge, 
revenge, my fiiendsl The blood of our brother calls out f» 
us for revenge. Let us spread around the castle wlnle the 
flame bums downliie gate ; perhiq^ we may find soone speecBer 
way in." 

His wish was but to occupy the peasuitry while the fire did * 
its work; for he knew well that men unaccustomed to wmrfore 
are wi^ difficulty brought to wait in iaactivifCy while anypn- 
liminary operation is carried on, especially when they are eac- 
posed to dimger during the delay. Part, then, he left to wateh 
the burning of the gate under coyer ef the barbican ; the rest 
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he' lei round tke castle, aff^ting to seek another pomt ol 
entnuiee. In the mean while, the Lord of Plessy and his at« 
tendants, astounded by what had occurred, confused, terrified, 
and utterly unprepared to offer vigorous resistimce to an at- 
tack which had never been antieipated, lost much time in wikl 
and hurried consrdtations ; and it was not till the fire had 
made considerable progress that they thought of pouring down 
water upon it through the machicoulis. Several minutes more 
were spent in bringing it up firom the well to the tower above 
the gate; and then it was found that the stream unfortunately 
fell beyond the spot \diere the flame was raging, and that the 
water flowed away into the moat. 

By this time it was evident that, notwitbstancBi^ the platii^ 
of ir&SLf the wood- work- of the door was beginmnff to ignite, 
and another hurried and confiised consultation took p^e, in 
wUch some one proposed to parley with the assailants and 
try to make sowe terms. The old lord himself, however, re- 
fttsed to hear of snch a disgraceful act; and it was resolved to 
open the gate fbt a moment, and, rushing out, endeavour 
to throw the flaaocdng pile into the ditch. 

Unhappily for the besieged, at the instant this det^rmma- 
tion was executed, Oaillet himself had returned firom his pro- 
gress round the wails. He had passed the drawbridge, witii 
Jaeijues'Mome and another, to see what had been the effect 
of the flame upon the doors, and, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, was standmg almost in the blaze, when the gate was 
thrown <^n and the old lord with ten or twelve men rushed 
OHt, scattering the fire before them. For a moment Oaillet 
and his compani(ms were driven back some steps ; but his 
qmk and daring mind instantly conceived the object of the 
enemy, and he determined to turn their attempt to his own 
advuitage. Suddenly those who were watching under the 
borlnoefi lost* sight of him and his comrades in the midst of 
the aMke and flame, but the next moment the bold insur- 
gents and their leader appeared agfun, striking on all sides, 
and Uterally surrounded by file and enemies. At the same 
time the voice of Oaillet was hefurd shouting aloud, ^^ The gate 
is wen! the gate is wcm t On, on, my men, and the castle is 
onrs r» 

With a wild yell of trramph the multitude rtkshed across 
the bridge, and bearing all before them, entered the casfle of 
PltM^ togeth^ with its devoted lord and his followers. Re- 
sifltttioe was now vain; for the nimtbers of the assailants 
exceeded so terribly those of the defenders of the castle, that 
the laok of arms and discipline was far more than compen- 
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8«ted. One or two of the men of Plessy, struck with pasict 
threw down their weapons and declared they would surrender, 
forgetting that the enemy had none of the conventional feel«» 
ings and principles of action which are to be found amongst 
regular soldiery. They had now, however, a terrible lessoa 
to learn — ^that those who know no mercy will be shown to 
them if defeated, show no mercy themselves when successM* 
The offer to surrender, the cries for quarter, were met by 
knives in the throats or in the hearts of the defeated garrisoB*^ 
Those who were not killed by the first blow were trodden to 
death under the feet of the multitude, which, rushing vehe- 
mently forward one man behind an other, drove all before 
them or trampled down without mercy those that fell. On, 
on they poured through the courts and narrow passs^s of 
the castle, slaying without remorse all the men they round; 
and still in the front of the brutal crowd was the tall and 
powerful form of WilUam Caillet, casting himself upon any 
who yet dared to resist, and accomplishing in a moment by 
skill of arms what his rude followers sometimes failed to do by 
force. On, on they poured, deluging the pavement witE 
blood, strewing the court-yards with corpses, and shouting 
with savage delight at every head that fell, till at length the 
lower part of the castle was entirely cleared ; and up the 
narrow staircase in the keep they rushed, led on by Caillet 
and some of the most fierce and determined of his comrades* 

Here, however, the last desperate opposition was prepared 
for them. The Lord of Plessy himself and his few surviving 
followers stood side by side at the top of the first flight of 
steps, determined to keep that narrow passage so long as tok 
arm could wave or a heart could beat. They ranged them- 
selves in double row, the first rank armed with swords and 
battle-axes, and the men behind passing their shortened lance» 
between their companions in front. It was an awful moment, 
but each heart was armed with something more than courage* 
The women and the children were above ; and they who had 
hitherto fought with resolute valour for their own lives, now 
struck for what was dearer still — ^for the best, brightest^ 
dearest gifts of human existence. " There is hope," said the 
Lord of Plessy, as he took his station — :" there is still h(^ 
while one man guards this staircase ! The news of the at- 
tack will soon be known; people will come to our rescue 
from St. Leu and Clermont, and we shall save the womea 
and children. Let some one above hang out a black flag from 
the top of the tower. Hark ! the wretches are rushing upl" 

As he spoke, a tall, athletic man, who hftd b^en the black- 
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smith at St. Leu, rushed past Caillet to be first m the work 
of butchery; but while he was still ascendiug, the old noble 
took a step forward, raised his battle-axe in the air, and struck, 
the broad, swarthy brow of the insurgent with the clear^ 
sharp edge of the weapon, felling him to the ground like an 
ox under the blow of the butcher. His brains strewed the 
stone steps as Caillet and Jacques Home ascended ; and the 
cUmntless aspect of the old lord and his companions made even 
the bold leader of the insurgents pause for a moment, to think, 
how he might best attack them. 

Hie means that suggested themselves were like the man 
who hesitated not to seize them. *' Coyer my head, Jacques 
M(^me," he cried, and bending down he raised the yet warm 
and quivering form of the dead man in his strong arms. 

The Lord of Plessy viewed him with a scornful smile, 
thinking that he was going to bear the- corpse away; but 
heaving it up with his full strength, Caillet cast it at once 
upon the spears and axes of the men above, and then rushed 
forward sword in hand into the midst, before they could strike 
Imn from above. The rest of the insurgents sprang after 
hka, shouting their triumph, and in three minutes the white 
hair of the old baron lay dabbled with gore amongst the 
corpses of his gallant followers. 

The insurgents paused not in their work.. There was a 
door on the otiier side of the landing, towards which they ran 
at once. Thev found it fastened strongly on the inside, but it 
was instantly dashed open; and a larse chamber or upper hall 
presented itself, at the farther side of which stood some seven. 
OF eight women, with their eyes fixed in sat agony of terrbr 
upea the opening door. In the middle was a young lady of^ 
noble mien, with her hands clasped and three children ding- 
ing round her knees. The moment she saw the faces of the 
insurgents, she uttered a shrill cry, and looked behind her as- 
if for some means of escape. There was nonev and the next, 
impulse brought her to the feet of Caillet, exckumlng, " Have 
pityl have pity! You have killed my father; my husband 
has long been dead: slay me too if you will; but,^ oh! spare: 
my children!" 

Caillet paused and put his hand to his head, while those 
who followed him rushed on towards the shrieking group at 
the other side of the room. He seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment; but the instant after, muttering to himself, "They 
must be bound by deeds that can never be forgiven^"^ he 
spumed the lady from him, exclaiming^ "I slay you not, but 
I will not save youl'' And turned towardi the door, leaving 
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his infuriated foUoirdra, mad wii^ blood and lust, to ymask 
their horrid will upon the defenceless beings who wrare mrw 
all that remained aliye of the tomer numerous inhabitants^ of 
the castle. 

Shriek after diriek rang fl'om the ball, as Caillet fbrced ^s 
way out through the multitude who were thronging into it ; 
and as soon as he was in the open air, he paused snd listened, 
till the cries of agony and horror ceased ; and then, while a> 
loud, hoarse laugh from some human demon succeeded, he 
muttered, "There is no retreat ft)r them new! They wre miae 
for ever!" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A Tieremr acMeved— what a grand fhii^ it is, a vietory 
acdnievedl In any course of ao^»n, moral or physical, wbe^ 
ther it be in the strife of contending thousani^, in the da^ 
battle-field of our rivalry with other men, in the fierce aad 
bitter struggle with our own passions, or in our warfkre 
against the stern opposition of circumstances^ a vietory gained 
is alwi^s a grand thine that bears up the heaii;, like a trium- 
phant general upon tne shields of his conquering soldieiTi 
But even in the ordinary conflicts of hostile armies, cases will 
occur when th^ successlul commander, while shouts of soeoess : 
ring around and Glory prepares her laurel for his brow, lies 
writhing in the agony of wounds and shattered limbs, withtili& 
drowning image of death before his eyes, ready to snatch tlm 
wrealh from ofi" his head. 

Thus stood William Gaillet in the court of the Casde'cf 
Ples^: the victory was won— a double victory, for it was not 
only that he bad triumphed over the fbes that opposed hnai, 
but likewise over the supporters who followed him. He had 
trampled the one under his feet, he had bound the others' to- 
his cause with chains that they could not break; but stiU oixt* 
of the strife he had come wounded and shattered, not in liotblB 
ar^ in body, but in spnit and in heart. The dark end of a^ 
the sure damnation of the future, was for a nwraent before 
his eyes; apd the consciousness- of having accomplished the* 
first great triumphant step in the career that he had longed 
for, scarcely made up for the fiery agomr of the means by 
which it was worked out. Bach blow ^at he had s^uck, 
f't^h gtep that he had taken, seemed to have crushed some of 
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those better fedings tliat Imgex Mke retactant ai^eki to the 
very last, long after all hope of repentanee and cefbnnstk»t 
seems extingui^ed^ and the pangs^ theie partmg oame \xpQn. 
him along mth the exultation of yictary. 

He rt<Mdfor more than a ntoute^ then, in deep tiboni^ at 
the ^t of the staircMe ; and a ininnte m. the midst of sueb 
seenes is equal to years at any othes period. He wae inter- 
r^[>ted at last, howerer, bpr one of tfabse wha were haryii^ 
about through the courts, in the chambers, and aMMigst the 
cfiorridore <^tfae castle, inqmriog, with an lUMated iq^pedite for 
blood, if there were any more to slay. 

^* Where go yon, GaiHet?" demanded the ibab, as his leader 
took a step forward on seeing him approach. 

'' I g» to set free (4d Thaoah la Ene," repfied Caillet 

'^ He is in the little tower at the end (^ the court," said l^e 
peasant; ^^I s«w Ins thin ^idiite &ce pe^Niig' tiuron^^ the 
bars." 

Gl^t strode down and crossed tii6conyt*'yajrd,j^aEng with 
a naaHe of scornful satii^ietieS'Upon the dead bodies of sraae 
of the soldiers as he passed, and muttering to hisMelf) ^These 
mighty lords! these mighty lords!" A few awments brought 
him to the tower the man had spoken e^ and loddng np he 
saw the eowitenanee of old Thibalt stili gasing through tile 
grating. Two heavy bolts tqaon tiie door weve soon drawn; 
hot there still remained a loek, and CaUiet was searching tat 
some means of dashing it off, when, the voice of okL Tlnbalt 
eaehdmed from above,^ ^^ These is an axe in that. man's hssul 
in the middle of the eonrt." Widiout reply^ Caillet tamed 
thkher, and with some difficulty wsenehcd the batHe^aae 
from the stem grasp in which the dead man held it. A sii^^e 
blow then dashed the lock to atoms; and as Caillet thww 
open the door, the finrm <^ old Thibalt was seen deseem^ng 
the stairs. The old inllain said.notinng, but gimsped his lihe>- 
rat<n:*s hand, and then taking a step or two forward, gaaeed 
into the faces of two or three of Ihe dead men witli a quist, 
inqnisitive grin^ in which contcmptandtriaBsphiwerft strang^y 
bloided. 

'^ A good beffinniBg, Caillet," hesstd--*^ aigood: beginning : 
thej haye flexed themsebres^ welL What are^ tiieyi ahont 
now, utd where are they? Letthere be no sparing. Blood, 
blood's the thing!" 

'*1^ fear of that, no £ear of that!" answwsd Caillet: ""^ey 
have had blood enough; too nmch, indeed." 

'^That can't be, that can't be," cried. the old man: ''they 
must drink to the very dregs, Caillet, if yoa wocdd have aay« 
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thiBg like success. First, because blood is like wine td m 
drunken man— the more he takes the more he must have ; 
next, because this blood can never be forgiven, so that ea^ 
man that joins us must have his baptism in gore ; next, be* 
cause, as long as there is one drop of this noble blood left in 
France, there will be war between it and ours. Let thent 
drink deep, Caillet; let them drink deep^ Break down the 
bridge behind your people, and they must go forward. Where 
are they now?" 

" Murdering the women and children," repHed Caillet, "up 
in the keep there." 

"That 18 right, that is right," cried Thibalt, rubbing his 
hands with a low laugh ; " kul the mother serpent, and crush 
the eggs. Now, let you and I go and seek for the gold." 

" Not you and I only," said Caillet, sternly. "We must 
call others to help and to witness. I come to free the peofiie 
of France, not to seek wealth for myself." 

The old man looked disappointed; and he replied with a 
sneering turn of the lip, " Do you think, Caillet, that these 
people will so deal with you? Will not they get all the g^ 
that they can, and let you know npthin^ about it?' 

" The first that does so shall die," rejoined Caillet; "and I 
will take means to ensure that it is not done undiscovered." > 

" You are wrong, you are wrong," said Thibalt, setting hifr 
teeth bitterly " Wealth is always power, Caillet ; every otiier 
sort is uncertain. You can always buy men, even when you 
cannot command them. Bethink you, Caillet; the time may 
come when some one will rise up to oppose you- — some one a» 
faiil of knowledge and strength as you are. If vou have se- 
cured to your8e& wealth in me mean while, you nave still 'the 
advantage, and will triumph over him. But if you have ncrty 
he will triumph over you, for novelty will be in his favour;. 
Come, let you and I go and seek for gold, else it will be t^o* 
late." 
. But Caillet kept his purpose firmly, replying witb a shaip* 
sneer, " I seek it not, Thibalt, and I will take care that ycrai 
seek it not either; for if you do, none will share it with? you,, 
and none will find any where you have passed." 

Thibald would fain have resisted; but he found, not wiidi^ 
out bitterness and disappointment, that the bold man w^ 
whom he was leagued had assumed that command which hlv 
powers of mind naturally bestowed upon him, and that Caillet 
was determined both to lead and to be obeyed. Perceiving 
that opposition for Hie time was in vain, the ancient knave 
^-Mowed his companion in search of some of the other iBsur* 
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mesAs. He indeed speculated upon thwarting him at some 
niture period, and seizing upon a greater share of authority 
Itoi Caillet seemed wilUng to assign him. But when they 
had ioined a party of some twenty or thirty of the rebels who 
hy this time had gathered together in the court, and he saw 
the enthusiasm with which the people regarded their leader, 
4he power with which he swayed their passions, and the 
prompt obedience which eyery one was prepared to show, 
Thibsdt perceiyed that he must not hope to be more than 
«eoond, and made up his mind to secure to himself that 
station. 

One by one the insurgents poured forth from yarious parts 
of the castle; and just as the eyening was fEdling they assem- 
bled in the great court, round the pile of eyery sort of plunder 
which had l^en taken in the Castle of Plessy. To blood-thirsty 
yengeance now succeeded another appetite : rapine glared in 
the eager eyes and fierce countenances of the men around, as 
they gazed upon piles of wealth such as in the wildest dfeams 
of imagination they neyer expected to call their own. For his 
|Mrt, Caillet left them to assign what share they would to their 
leader; and in the joy and triumph of the moment they were 
liberal, declaring that of all booty taken from the nobles one- 
eighth part shomd be allotted to him who had led them on to 
ilo^ir first success. 

♦* I receiye it," said Caillet, " not for my own sake, but for 
yours, for we shall need money to meet many expenses that 
you dream not of. One-half of what you giye me I set apart 
'tor the common use of the great cause, the other I diyide be- 
4meen myself and good old Thibalt la Rue, who has sacrificed 
everything for us; so that his portion, whateyer it be in the 
gCB^^ distribution, shall be equal to my own." 

AH that Caillet said was, for the time being, law to those 

- that surrounded him ; for in fact he had at that moment eyery- 
ihing in his fayour to giye him authority oyer the peasantry 

^of Frimce : high education, natural genius, skill in arms and 
in all sorts of exercises, great eloquence, keen foresight, daunt- 

..lam courage, corporeal yigour, beauty and grace, inexhaustible 
actiyity, indomitable hardiness of constitution. He felt all 

- ibete adyantages, too, and the yery consciousness of his power 
^jeryed but to augment it. There was one feeling, indeed, in 

his bosom, which might haye diminished his influence if in- 
dulged. It was not the wild, rash, passionate loye which he 
felt towards Adela de Mauyinet; for that he knew imgjft lead 
him on to efibrts almost superhuman. It was not ^e buminff 
thirst for reyenge against those who had hitherto thwarted 
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him ; lor tiiat wwuld earry imn forward CTen more fiercely m 
^e putib whteh it was neeeaeaiy for Mm to pursue, it was, 
tliflit 86n«tlufig 1^ remor§e was still ^«fletit in his lieart ; 
that Ae natwr^ effect of the education he had received was to 
nahe him look iip<m deeds of mere tmtdiery with eone de- 
gree of hoiTor. 

Ahout two bovrs after the psrthion of the booty had been 
made, Caillet and Thibalt sat aboTC, m one of the h%her 
looms of the keep, upon pretence of taking cocmsel in regard 
to wlrat was next to be done, while Iheir cmnradee pcrelled 
below, but in reality for the purpose of escaping for the ^ne 
from a scene of brutal excess. Cailiet had already taken steps 
for tiie defence of hkneelf and his compaaions, ^ouM they be 
attacked during the nigbt; and his measures displayed a deep 
imght into the chicrac^ers of aU around. He had chosen oat 
some twesly »en, whose nature, though fierce and res^iri^, 
was afoh(»Tent to mere animtd indulgence, and had appointed 
Hiem to guard the caatle whMe ^e rest wallowed in wme and 
gluttmiy. £ach of those he selected had his passion, as Oidl- 
let well knew. WMi one it was blood, with another it was 
gokl, wi^ another it was authority ; but with none of them 
was it the ioye of dainty food or intoxicating drmk. Sfeil 
some mdnoement was necessary to make them relish the sofi- 
tary watch of the castle wall while their companions weve 
maldng merry within; and CaiUet, as he had no power to 
Older, Bad picked them out &om the rest, and had led them 
to the task he asngned them by the Tery means to winch Uieir 
several characters rendered tbtem most susceptible. To one 
he had giren money fi:om his own store ; to another he had 
held out the prospect of command ; to a third he had spoktti 
of the proposed massacre of the following day; and he bad 
met with no opposition from any. All obeyed with a prompti- 
tude which paved the way for that sort of discipline, if it may 
be so called, which he intended soon to introduce. 

The two chief insurgents then conferred togedier in the 
chamber which had once been the lady's bower in the Castle 
of PlesBT. The dead bodies had been removed, and the goM 
and triiucets which had been foimd there had long before been 
carried away, as we have sud, and distributed amongst the 
plnmlerers. Many another decoration, however, remained ; 
and as Oaillet sat by the table with his head leanmg moodihr 
upon his hand, he rolled his eyes over the hangings of bUk 
and-^ne linen that covered the walls Hke the curtains of a 
tent, and thought of the soft and happy hours which might 
e have paMcd, the scenes cf domestic kve and joy that 
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were now at an end for ever. The dreams of his own youth- 
ful years, the hopes and aspirations of the purer part of his 
beinff, came like the long, sad train of early friends departed 
which will sometimes throng upon our slumber. 

But, as occurs in sleep, such visions of the past were mingled 
with the sterner realities of the present. The image of the 
lady of that bower herself rose up before the wand of the en- 
chanter Imagination ; he saw her in her calm beauty as she 
might have moved through those halls that morning; he saw 
heat with her clasped Jbao^ in thait terrible hoar when he first 
Imrst upon her* sight ; he earn lier at his knees praying firr that 
msrcy which. he had refused to grant; and at the same ttme, 
from the hall beneath, rose up in loud revelry the Toioes of 
' the very men who had polluted and destroyed her. 

For a moment Caillet became sick at heart, and again he 
pressed his hand upon that brow where the fi^id Crime -had 
stamped in characters of fire the sentence of eternal condem- 
nation. His hell had begun upon earth, but he felt that he 
matt be the demon outright. The burden of remorse, the 
weiffht of irrevocable sns, the impossibility of retreat, the 
iwild, buming tiiiirst for more which always follows wicked- 
ttess, urged hkn to cast away every human feeling; and ofler 
firmly denehisg his hands and setting his teeth, as if to imo- 
iher m his bosom the last sighs of humanity, he rose slowly 
firom the table, took up the lamp that stood be^e Jiim^ and 
deliberately applied the light in several places to the hangings 
of the room. 

Old Thibalt laughed aloud. In an instant idl was in a bkoe ; 
aad in less than half-an-hour, from the watch-towers ^f the 
ewuitry around was seen a tall fiame, like a cathedral sphre of 
'fibre, rising up from the devoted Castle of Pleesy. 
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>CHAPTER XXVn. 



\Lt was the same sweet calm evening in tbe early year, whicb, 
*ss we have related in the last chapter, was blackened by the 
first outbreak of the most bloody and ferocious insurrectian 
4hat was ever recorded by the pase of history, when « large 
body of horsemen, in number perhaps fifty, accompanied by 
twelve or fourteen women, arrived at a little village in the 
Beauvoisis, not above twelve miles firom the fated Castle of 
Plessy. 

We may well call it fated; for had that troop of veteran 
soldiers but united with the force in Beauvais and St. Leu, and 
turned its arms against the insurgents, the Jacquerie would 
have been nipped in the bud, and would never have brouffht 
forth the baleful fruit it did. But, alasf the leader of that 
body and those who were with him were utterly unaware of 
the events that were taking place so near. They had made 
inquiries during the morning, and had found that all the par- 
ties of adventurers which had lately scourged that part of the 
country had been called away by the prospect of greater gain 
into the neighbourhood of Paris, and that the wnole of the 
Beauvoisis was now firee from foreign plunderers. Thus with 
a feeling of perfect security they journeyed on gaily and hap- 
I)ily; and on arriving at the little village which I have men- 
tioned, paused to get some refreshment from the country 
people. Hostelry, indeed, there was none, but the gentleman 
at tne head of the band seemed well known to the peasantry; 
and everything that could be found was speedily brought forth 
to set before the Lord of Mauvinet and his fair daughter 
Adela, as they sat upon the little green that ran between two 
rows of houses, one on either side. 

'^ Thanks, my good woman! thanks I'^ said the Lord of 
Mauvinet as he rose firom the grass; "your milk is better 
than in our more southern land of Touraine ; and I hope and 
trust you have not sufiered so severely here as our good peo- 
ple on the banks of the once merry Loire." 

'^ We have been somewhat better off than our neighbours, 
noble sir," replied the woman whi[> served them, takmg mth 
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lowly reverence some pieces of money that the Lord of Mau- 
vinet gave her. " You see, the forest shelters us here, beau 
sure ; but the folks out m the open country have been driven 
almost to despair. I know hundreds of them who have fed 
all the winter upon acorns." 

"Poor souls!" cried the Lord of Mauvinet; "we must do 
somewhat to help them, and that right speedily. It is sad to 
hear of such misery ; and the more patiently our peasantry 
bear it, the more terrible it is to witness." 

"Ay, sir, they do iJear it patiently," sdd the woman; "biit 
there are some bad spirits amongst them too. That same 
William Caillet has been roaming about for the last three 
months, and " 

" If I catch him," interrupted the Lord of Mauvinet, "he 
shall curse the day that he was born. Does he show himself 
openly, then ? The Lord of St. Leu wrote me that he would 
cause him to be seized long ago." 

" Ah ! noble sir, but the good lord has not the power," re- 
plied the woman ; and looking fearfully around, she added, 
in a low tone : " Why, I have just now heard that this very 
morning the bailiff of the Lord of St. Leu found him at Cha- 
pelle-en-Mont and tried to seize him, but that Caillet killed 
the bailiff, and an archer that was with him, too." 

" I will to St. Leu this night!" exclaimed the Lord of Mau- 
vinet. "Adela, you shall go on with the rest, and I with 
Huguenin and five of the men-at-arms will turn aside at the 
top of the hill, that I may confer with my noble friend, and 
ensure that this monster roams the country no more." 

Adela, however, pleaded hard to accompany him. - She 
would fain, she said, see her fair friend Margaret of St. Leu ; 
and she loved not to ride at the head of a troop of men-at- 
arms without her father or her brother as a companion. 

" We must not burden the good lord," answered the count, 
"with too many unexpected guests." 

But Adela still entreated ; and at length it was so arranged, 
that she with five of the men-at-arms should go with her fa- 
ther, sending on her women and the rest of the troop to the 
place where they had originally proposed to stop. 

"There is no time for delay, then," said the Lord of Mau- 
vinet ; "for we are far from St. Leu, and it will be dark long 
ere we reach it. Let your travelling gear, Adela, be charged 
behind one of the men-at-arms. We must quicken the 
speed of our horses, for we have lost much time by the way," 

No long preparations were requisite, and the troop was 
soon once more in motion. The road they took wound 
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through the forest and up one of the numerous hills whieb 
diversified the woodland, passing not very far from the spot 
where stood the hut which Caillet had tentuited for many 
weeks. The whole country was perfectly well known to thle 
Lord of Mauvinet ; and halting where the road to St. Leu 
branched off from that which led to Beaiunont, he sent for- 
ward the greater part of the troop, while he, with Adela and 
the four or five men that he had chosen to accompany him, 
pursued the same path which the Captal de Buch had taken 
a month or two before. But instead of embarrassing himseli 
in Ibe intricacies of the forest, he followed a direct course to- 
wards St. Leu, skirting along iJie woods as they fringed the 
top of the hill. A wide scene was thence exposed to his eye ; 
for although the patches of brushwood sometimes crossed the 
road and ran a considerable way down the slope, the declivity 
was in general so considerable as to enable a mounted cava- 
lier to see over the whole country towards Beauvais and La 
Houssaye. 

As they proceeded, however, the sun, whicli had been 
casting long shadows over the scene during the whole of the 
latter part of their ride, sank beneath the horizon altogether, 
and after a brief moment or two of twilight, night fell, and 
the stars came brightly out in the heaven above. Still the 
Lord of Mauvinet rode on without any apprehension, con- 
versing with his daughter on the beauty of the night, and cal- 
culating when the moon would rise. 

"I think she is coming up now, my father," said Adela, 
after they had gone on for about half-an-hour in darkness* 
'* What a red light she gives at this time of the year when 
low in the sky !" 

The count looked out towards the part of the horizon to 
which she pointed, and for a moment or two made no reply, 
watching a faint rosy streak that hung upon some low clouds 
on the edge of the sky. 

" That cannot be the moon, Adela," he answered at length 
— " that is to the westward. It must be the light of some 
fire that the poor peasantry have kindled to warm themselves 
by. It is probably nearer to us than it seems ; but it is in- 
creasing very rapidly. How the dull red glare flickers 
against the heavens ! and see I there is smoke curling up in 
the midst of the blaze, like some dark demon in his fiery ele- 
ment. Where can that be, Huguenin?" he continued, draw- 
ing in his rein. *' It must surely be at Plessy." 

"It is fiurther than Plessy, I should think, my lord," re- 
plied the gentleman to whom he addressed himself. 
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But almost as he spoke, the blaze appeared well-nigh ex- 
tinguished for a moment, and then rose up in a pyramid of 
light, rendering every object around almost as bright as day. 
The Lord of Mauvinet spurred on his horse to a spot a few 
yards in advance, for the purpose of obtaining a better sight; 
and thence the towers of Plessy were plainly to be distin- 
guished, with the fire pouring through the windows of the. 
keep, and the spire of flame topping the donjon- tower. 

" By heaven !" exclaimed the count, "it is the castle itself I 
On my knighthood, I must ride down to see if I can aid them. 
What can I do with thee, my Adela ? Take Huguenin and 
go on to St. Leu." 

"Nay," said Adela, "there are some cottages not far on. 
Do you not remember the beautiful child that was bitten by 
the viper just as we were passing one day, and that I cured it 
with the oil my imcle brought from Palestine ?" 

"Yes, I remember well," replied the count, quickly; "but 
what of that, Adela? wilt thou stay there? The people are 
most likely gone to sleep by titiis time." 

"Let us try," said Adela. " It is straight between Plessy 
and St Leu, and you can take me with you as you return : 
you cannot be long, my father, for that castle is well-nigh 
down, I fear." 

" I fear so too," answered the count ; " but let us make 
haste, dear child. Once I have bestowed thee safely, I shall 
soon be down and back again." 

They accordingly rode on, and approached a wild-looking 
hut which has been already described in this book. It was 
that of Jacques Mome. As they drew up their horses, a mo- 
mentary apprehension, a sort of presentiment of evil, seemed 
to cross the mmd of the count. "Keep Huguenin with thee, 
my child," he said: " ever since that villain Caillet's conduct, 
I fear for thee, Adela." 

"Oh, there is no danger, my father," replied the lady: 
*^ these good people would give their life for me. Never shall 
I forget how the woman watched me as I poured the oil into 
the viper's bite, and how she blessed me when the child 
looked up and smiled again." 

While they had been speaking, one of the men-at-arms had 
dismounted and knocked with his gaimtlet ^t the door. A 
female voice almost immediately demanded, "Who is there? 
Is it thou, Jacques?" 

"It is I, good mother," replied Adela, riding up to the 
door: " I want to rest with you a while." 

The woman undid the bolt and came forth, gazing wildly 
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under her bent brows at the lady and the armed men. She 
gave Adela no welcome ; and her looks and her apparel spoke 
so much misery that the fair girl believed want to be the 
cause of her coldness ; and dismounting from her horse, with- 
out fear or hesitation, she said, "Do not you remember me, 
good mother ? How is your sweet boy that was bitten by 
the viper ?" 

"He has been worse bitten by the viper hunger," replied 
the woman: " we have been starving, lady." 

" Well, you shall starve no longer," rejoined Adela, while 
one of the men took her horse and fastened it to a tree. 

"I know that," answered the woman, wildly: " those days 
have passed." 

"Well, good woman, I will wait here a while," continued 
Adela, "till the count comes back. Ride on, my dear father 
— I shall be quite safe here." 

" You had better stay and watch without, Huguenin," said 
the count. 

But the wife of Jacques Morne now exclaimed eagerly, 
though with the same wild look, "She is safe, noble sir ; she 
is quite safe — no one shall harm her here, if I were to die for 
it. Do you think any one should hurt in my cottage the lady 
that saved my child?" 

" ]N'ay, I doubt you not," replied the count, turning away 
without giving any further orders ; and Huguenin, who to say 
the truth was eager to • see what was going on below, rodte 
after his lord, leaving Adela in the hut. 

The Lord of Mauvinet put his horse into a quick pace, and 
galloped rapidly over the two miles that lay between the hut 
of the swineherd and the serfs' village of Plessy en Val. The 
fire still raged; and though now and then the trees cut off the 
view of the castle, and threw a dark shadow over the road, 
the light was still so strong, either direct from the burning 
building or reflected from the sky, that every object was quite 
distinct at some distance. At the entrance of the place, the 
Lord of Mauvinet drew up his horse in surprise and horror at 
the sight of one of the peasants lying dead at his own door, 
and springing to the ground he looked into the hut. It was 
partly burnt, but the fire seemed to have gone out of itself 
after merely consuming the rafters. On the floor lay a woman 
and three children weltering in their blood, and the count 
drew back troubled and bewildered. 

" What can be the meaning of this?" he said. "Some band 
of adventurers must have sacked the place and taken the 
le. This is no accidental fire, Huguenin." 
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" I fear that it is not, beau sire," replied Huguenin; "but, 
look ! there's a head peeping at us from behind that second 
cottj^e. It is a woman; she takes us for some of the com- 
panions." 

" Come hither, my poor girl," said the count, speaking aloud 
— "we will not hurt, but rather defend thee." 

His voice caught the woman's ear ; and after twice looking 
cautiously out from behind the building, she ventured to come 
fcMTth altogether ; at first approaching slowly, but then run- 
ning on and clasping the count's knees, 

"Fly, my lord! fly!" she cried — "fly, or they will murder 
you too !" 

"Who?" demanded the Lord of Mauvinet, raising the 
young woman from the ground. "Who has done all that 
bloody work?" 

"Fly, fly!" reiterated the poor creature, wildly: "get into 
the forest and hide you among the trees : I have left my baby 
amongst the bushes, and come to see if my husband be living 
or dead." 

"But who," demanded the count again, "who are they 
that have outdone all the wickedness of others, and have 
butchered the poor peasantry in their huts?" 

" It is William Caillet and his people," answered the woman : 
" there are thousands and tens of thousands. They have 
taken Plessy and murdered my good lord, and now they have 
set fire to the castle and will soon be coming back again. So, 
fly if you would save your lives!" 

The Lord of Mauvinet pressed his hand upon his brow, 
cursing the day that he had ever raised from the low state in 
which he had first found him, the villain who had so ill re- 
quited all his kindness. " Thousands and tens of thousands I" 
he cried. "Taken the Castle of Plessy, a strongly-defended 
fortress! But my child, Huguenin! tny child! We must 
indeed fly and take her from this place, and that right quickly." 

As he spoke, he remounted his horse and was turning his 
bridle to go back by the road he came, but the woman caught 
the rein, exclaiming, "Not that way, not that way! Look! 
look! They are going over the hill;" and directing his eyes 
towards the fields, the Lord of Mauvinet perceived, at the 
distance of half-a-mile, a large troop of men, some four or five 
hundred in number, already between him and the cottage of 
the swineherd Morne. They were holding no array, though 
keeping close together ; but from the bright reflection of the 
fire from various weapons of steel that they carried on their 
shoulders, it was evident that they were well armed. At the 
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same time a sound of loud shouting and singing came from the 
road to Plessy, and the woman exclaimed, ^^Hark! hark! 
they are upon that road too. They will kill us if they find 
us here." 

"I must up the hill at all risks!" cried the Lord of Mau- 
vinet. "Let go my rein, girl 1 My daughter is at the swine- 
herd's hut aboTe." 

"What, Morne's?" she asked; "Jacques Mome! why, he is 
one of the chief butchers! Your daughter is dead by Uris 
time ; for they have vowed not to leave one drop of noble 
blood unspHled throughout the land. If you will go, come 
hitlier with me. I wUl guide you to the back of the hut by a 
shorter way." 

"Take her up behind thee, Francois," cried the count, 
" and ride on as she directs." 

" Speed ! speed !" cried the woman, as soon as the man had 
raised her on his horse. " They are coming quick — I hear 
them, and they will kill us all as they did Martin the wheel- 
right. Through between those cottages tliere ! — amongst Ae 
willows by the stream ! Now up," she continued as they rode 
along, "across that break in the wood, and then the narrow 
road to the left. It is steep and slippery." 

Onward, however, they galloped without a moments pause, 
till they had reached the top of the hill. 

"Now which way?" demanded the Lord of Mauvinet. 

"Hush! speak low," said the woman, "for you are near. 
Let me down — ^my babe lies under those trees. Follow the 
path straight on — it will lead you to the styes behind the hut. 
terchance you may get there before them and save your 
daughter ; but if you find them there, you may die with her, 
but not deliver her." 

The count spurred forward quickly, though more cau- 
tiously, the trees for some way shutting out all view beyond. 
A moment or two after, however, the light of the still-burn- 
ing fire came through the branches, and the next instant he 
could distinguish the mass of low buildings in which the swine 
were kept. But, alas ! there came upon his ear the sound ei 
loud voices talking and laughing ; and as he looked between 
the trees, he saw the multitude, some sitting, some standing, 
at a halt before the cottage where he had left his child. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



Many are the lesscms that the guileless heart of youth re* 
quires ere it learns the hard and terrible task of suspicion ; 
and though assuredly Adela had seen enough of baseness and 
ingratitude, in one who had been loaded with benefits, to 
make her doubt that any tie can bind the corrupt spirit of 
man, yet she entered the cottage of the swineherd without the 
slightest fear, and approached a large fire near which was 
placed the bed of the peasant's children. They were buried 
m profound sleep, on their lowly couch of dried rushes and 
withered leaves; and Adela stooped down, with a feeling of 
natural satisfaction, to look at the little being «he had saved 
firom ahuost certain death. 

When she raised her head again, two things struck her widi 
some surprise, and created the first apprehension that had en 
tered her mind. The woman was still standing at the door, 
gazing upon her with an expression difficult to describe. It 
could scarcely be called fierce, and yet there was a wild, 
glaring savageness in her eyes that startled and alarmed her 
young guest. There was a sort, of hesitation, a doubt, even 
perhaps a shade of fear in it, that naturally excited terror ; 
but at the same time there was a second object even more 
calculated to create suspicion than the face of the woman her* 
self. On a rough wooden block in the midst of the room, 
which served for the purpose of a table, appeared a multitude 
of things that entirely contradicted the tale of starvation which 
she had told. There were rich meats and leathern bottles 
apparently filled with wine. There was a large golden drink- 
ing cup, too, and another smaller one of silver, with a number 
of spoons of precious metal, a rich hunting-horn, and a brace* 
let from a lady's arm. Where could all these come from ? 
The question flashed through Adela's mind in a moment, and 
a fit of involuntary trembling seized her at the thought. 

^'You tremble, lady," said the woman, approaching her-^ 
" it cannot be mth cold." 

*'I know not why," replied Adela, hesitating; "but my 
fiiiher will soon be back again, and " 
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"Perhaps lie may never come back again," rejoined tbe 
woman sternly. "How many men has he with him?" 

" Only five," replied Adela. 

"And none behind?" asked the swineherd's wife. 

"The rest have gone on towards Beaumont," answered 
Adela. O God! why did not I go with him?" 

" To die ?" demanded the woman. 

"Ay, if need be," said the lady more firmly; "but why 
should he die? Tell me more! The adventurers have not 
left the country then — ^this is their plunder — and theyl«ave 
it with you, unhappy woman! Have you promised me pro- 
tection but to destroy me?" 

" No," answered the swineherd's wife, coming close to her, 
and speaking in a solemn tone ; "no, lady, I have not. You 
have been looking at that child," she continued: "you saved 
his life, and by that child I swear that I will save yours, or 
they shall take mine." 

" But my father !" cried Adela, dropping her riding glove 
and clasping her hands — "oh ! save him too!" 

"That I cannot do," she replied: "I am sorry that I let 
him go on, because I have heard that he is a good man ; but 
if he reach Plessy he dies." 

" Then let me ride after him, and tell him not," exclaimed 
Adela, darting towards the door. But the woman stopped 
her, saying, "It is all in vain ; they are half-way there by 
this time ; but perhaps they may meet a warning by the way. 
They must pass through the village ; and if they use their 
senses, they will find enough to make them draw the bridle 
there." 

Adela covered her eyes with her hands and wept, and the 
woman stood gazing at her for a minute or two in silence ; 
but at length sne added, " Thou art a pretty creature and a 

food, and perhaps it were as well for you to die now as 
ereafter ; but yet I will save you, even if these men come 
back." ' <: , '-^ . ? . 

" They may pass by without disiiioittiimg,'"^ cried Adela ; 
*'and surely, even if they take my father and myself, they 
will put us to ransom as they did before. But shut the door, 
good mother; close it well, deaden the fire, and let them think 
we all sleep : they may pass by without dismounting." 

The woman shook her head. " You mistake, you mis- 
take," she said. " These are not people who either give or 
take ransoms. It is the peasantry of France, lady, who have 
risen to -slay their oppressors, and to drown out. in the b)ood 
'^^ ~"r tyrants the very memory of the chains we have broken* 
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The work has begun already. Plessy is taken, its lord and 
all his minions are dead; and the gold, and the wealth, and 
the rich food, and the fine wine, which they had hoarded up 
while we were starving in misery and wretchedness, are now 
divided amongst those who had a better right to them than 
men who kept them : that is the share of my husband and one 
or two others, to whom it fell by lot." 

Adela kept her hand pressed tightly over her eyes. She 
durst not say what she felt; for there was a fierceness in the 
woman's manner which made her fear that any unguarded 
word might be made a pretext to betray her to the destroyers, 
and she only murmured, therefore, *' Then your husband is 
one of them?" 

" Ay is he, lady," answered the woman: **he is at length 
a, man — a human being. He is no longer ^the beast of the field 
for any lord! But, hark! was not that a soimd?" 

"On, save me, save me!" cried Adela, her natural repug- 
nance to death overcoming every other feeling for the mo- 
ment. 

"Fear not, fear not!" replied Jacques Home's wife: "I 
will save thee!" and lowering her tone a little, she added 
with a softened manner, " Did you not save my boy? But 
you must do exactly what I tell you," she continued. " It 
may be difficult ; my husband is a changed man ; and when 
he came back an hour ago to leave those things here, he was 
over the knees in blood. Mercy and fear have no place in 
his heart now; and I must conceal you from him if he should 
<;ome, though I do not believe he will, for they are going on 
with all speed to burn the Castle of St. Leu or some other 
place, and they will not be satisfied so long as there is a 
stronghold left in the Beauvoisis. First, I must lead away 
your norse, for if they see him they will suspect the truth ; 
and then I will soon find some place where you ma^ be 
hidden." 

"Where? where?" cried Adela. , 

"Wait till I come back and I will show you," answered 
the woman, and she turned and left the cottage for a moment 
or two. 

Adela looked wildly around her ; there seemed no place 
where even a child could conceal itself, and in despair she 
thought of going out into the forest and seeking some obscure 
spot amongst the trees ; but ere she could reach the door, the 
swineherd's wife returned, and leading her back, said, "Be 
' not afiraid, you shall be here in safety. I hf ar them coming 
. dver the fields and through the woods," she continued, " sing- 
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ii^ and rejolcmg in the great deeds they have done. We 
shall have bread now — ^no more lack of food — do more want 
aad starvation: furred gowns for the children, and milk, and 
wine, and bread." 

While she thus went on, the predominant idea taking up 
her whole attention and making her forget the terrors of her 
guest, Adela stood before her ready to drop, clasping her 
&knds in the wildness of fear, and mnrmnring incoherent 
prayers and entreaties, mingled with low words expressive of 
hear apprehensions for her ifother, which not even the dread of 
immediate death conld banish. 

At length the woman noticed her again, exclaiming, ^^Fear 
not, poor trembler! fear not, but come hither with me ;" and 
"walking slowly and deliberately to the other side of the room, 
she opened a rude door, whidi Adela had imagined afforded 
another outlet into the forest. As soon as it was thrown open, 
however, she perceived that it led merely to a low narrow 
Feceptacle for rael, in which were piled up nearly to the top 
a number of fagots, composed of dry branches gathered in the 
wood during the winter season. 

" There is room for thee behind," cried the woman eagerly, 
as if stai'tled by some sound; ^^ get thee in, round there: he 
still, and stir not, whatever thou hearest. Hark! they are 
coming !" 

" Oh, ask for my father !" cried Adela, as with difficulty 
she made her way into the recess round the pile of fagots. 

" Hush!" said the swineherd's wife ; " crouch down behind 
there. I wUl leave the door open that they may suspect no- 
thing. Stay — ^I will put a fresh fagot on the fire ; then they 
will seek none themselves ;" and thus saying, she todt up one 
of the bundles of wood and cast it upon the hearth. 

In the mean while, Adela, shaking in every limb with ter- 
ror, lay down behind the pile, listening, with her sense of 
hearing quickened by fear, to the steps and tones of the men 
who were approaching. iThe sounds grew louder every mo- 
ment as the insurgents came nearer, some singing with drunken 
ribaldry, some laughing, while the hurried and irregular tread 
of their feet seemed to the poor girl like the rush of a flood 
of waters destined to overwhelm her. 

In a minute, some one stopped at the door of the hut and 
shook it violently, while the voice of Jacques Mome ex- 
claimed, "Open, wife! open; it is I. Why, in the flend's 
name," he continued, as he entered, " do you bolt the door? 
Are we not lords and masters now ? Come in, Caillet ; come 
in, old Thibalt." 
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" Lords and masters, wot ye ?" said the woman. " Nat 
^uite that yet, Jacques. You have much to do before you 
will be that. Know you there have been men-at-arms here 
einoe you went ?" 

^^ Why did you not kill them, l^ien ?" demanded Jacques 
Mome. ^^ It is no more killing a man-at-arms than it is a 



^^ You are drunk,'' said liis wife. ^ Did youoiot meet them, 
Caillet?" 

"No," answered Caillet: " which way did they take ? and 
how many were there ?" 

" Some sine or ten," replied the woaatian ; " but as fixr ihe 
way they took, I cannot tell. It seemed as if they went to- 
wards Plessy." 

" Did you let them know what had happened?" demanded 
Caillet. 

'' No, no," exclaimed the swineherd's wife ; " I took care 
not to do that. I thought that they might perhaps fall in 
with you and get the fate of the others." 

''If they have gone down to Plessy," said Caillet, "they 
will find plenty ready to deal with them. Know you who 
they were? If there be amy great man amongst them, it may 
be as well to go back again to do him honour." 

Adela's heart sank, while the woman paused a moment ere 
she replied; and small as was the chance of her father's 
escape, it was a relief to her to hear the words, " I marked 
not their faces, but they seemed common men-at-atms." 

A voioe then shouted from without, " Holloa! where do we 
go to ? Where do we go to ? Don't keep us here waitmg. 
Some say St. Leu, others say Argot." 

"I come, I come!" cried Caillet. "Take the way to 
Argot," he continued, speaking from the door : " the serfs of 
the village there will join us, and we can sleep in the huts 
round about the castle ; so that to-morrow by daybreak we 
have them in a net. To Argot! to Argot! Go on; I will 
follow you. Give me a cup of wine, Jacques Mome," he 
added ; " I have a burning thirst upon me." 

" Thou hast drunk blood enough, Caillet," answered Mome 
in a drunken tone ; " but it quenches no drought, I know ; 
and the more one tastes the more one longs for. I should 
like to kill a dozen more to-night." 

As he spoke, he moved towards the table where the bottle 
stood, while Caillet remained with his eyes bent firmly upon 
the blazing fagots, as if he found a great interest in watchmg 
the progress of the devouring element. Adela continued, as 
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before, behind the pile of brushwood, holding her breath as 
Jacques Mome came nearer to her, lest even the slightest 
sound should call his attention. What were her feelings, 
however, when he suddenly stopped as he was advancii^ to- 
wards the table, and stooped down exclaiming, " Here is a 
woman's glove ! Who brought it here ?" 

" Yourself, you fool !" replied his wife readily. " You are 
so drunk you do not know what you are doing. You brought 
it with the other things, and one of the children had it to play 
with." 

" It is a lie !" said Jacques Mome. " I brought no glove." 

" Hush, hush !" cried Caillet; " give me the wine, Jacques 
Mome, and squabble not for foolery. Will you come with 
us, or will you not?" 

" I will stay here and sleep," replied the swineherd, " and 
come to you in the morning." 

" That you shiJl not !" exclaimed his wife : " I will have 
none of you here till you have done more of the good work; 
or else I will give you a petticoat and make you mind the 
children, while I take an axe on my shoulder and follow the 
dehverers of the land. It is such men as you are that spoil 
all things by fancying fthem done when they are scarcely 
begun." 

"You are right, you are right!" cried Caillet: "though 
we have seized one castle, destroyed the nest of one vulture, 
yet there is many another foul brood to be exterminated be- 
fore we can be at at all secure. Those who stop short in 
such matters as these are almost as bad as enemies, for they 
cool the hearts of others. Come, come, Mome; you have 
been amongst the first, and must not halt now." 

"I will not halt, I will not halt, Caillet!" cried Jacques 
Mome, who had filled himself a cup of wine, while he gave 
another to Caillet, and had thereby added to the inebriet^jr 
which was already upon him. " Here, old Thibalt — drink, 
man, drink! I will not halt, Caillet ; I will not halt if all the 
fiends of hell wanted to keep me. But this glove ; I want to 
know about this accursed glove! No — halt? I'll not halt. 
I'll only sit down for a minute to rest myself, and come on 
directly;" and as he spoke, he proceeded with somewhat un- 
steady steps, as if to seek a seat upon the very pile of fa^)^ 
behind which poor Adela de Mauvinet lay concealed. 

Before he reached it, however, he stumbled, and fell prone 
upon the bed of leaves and rushes where the children lay, 
waking them in terror and surprise. His wife scolded vehe- 
mently, and would have pushed him out; but Caillet, turning 
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away with a look of contempt, told her to keep him where he 
was. 

"He is in no state to go with us," he added; "let him 
come on to-morrow. But, my faith, we must have less drun- 
kenness." 

Thus saying, he strode to the door and left the cottage to- 
gether with old Thihalt, who had taken up the golden cup 
into which the swineherd poured the wine, and forgot to put 
it down ere he departed. 

" What is to be done now?" murmured Jacques Morne's 
wife to herself, looking from her husband to her children. 
" Hush, hush. Hue 1 lie down, my boy, and go to sleep again. 
Drunken beast! why, you have wakened the children!" 

"You lie!" cried Mome; "I did not waken them — ^you 
awoke them yourself;" and sitting up on the end of the bed 
he prepared to rise, though it was evidently with difficulty. 

"Ha!" said the woman, a new thought seeming to strike 
her, ^' thdu shalt have no more wine, though thou wouldst 
drink the whole bottle if thy pitiftil stomach would hold it; 
but thou shalt have no more, I say;" and as she spoke she 
moved to the table, affecting to take the means of further po- 
tations out of his reach. 

" I will, I will!" cried Jacques Mome, rushing forward with 
the obstinacy of drunkenness ; " I will drink the whole boitteaii, 
I declare, as I saw the juggler do at the Cour Pleniere." 

" That thou couldst not if thou wouldst, and shouldst not 
if thou couldst," replied his wife, affecting to struggle with 
him for the large leathern bottle. She easily enough suffered 
him to take it, and setting the mouth to his lips, he drank a 
long deep draught. Then staggering back to the corner of 
the bed, he sat for a little while poising the bottle on his knee, 
and at length raised it once more to his head. He could not 
hold it up long, however, but let it drop from his hands, 
spilling part of the contents >pon the floor ; and after swaying 
backwards and forwards for a moment or two, with his eyes 
half closed, he fell backwards upon the bed, dead asleep. 

The woman hushed the children to sleep again, and then 
looked out at the door; but she suddenly drew back her head, 
and waited for a moment listening. Then approaching to the 
spot where Adela lay, she took her by the hand and brought 
her forth, saying, "All is safe now, I think. Drink some of 
this wine to give you strength. Mount your horse again, and 
away either to Beaumont or St. Leu with all speed." 

" But my father? my father?" exclaimed Adela. 

** He is safe," said a voice apparently close to her, which 
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she instantly recognkied as that of the count; and turning 
round, she gazed over the part of the cottage from which it 
seemed to proceed, hut could see nothing except a small square 
hole, apparently made to look from the hut itself towards the 
styes for the swine. 

The swineherd's wife grasped the fair girPs arm tightly, 
and pointed to Jacques ]\£)me as he lay prostrate on the hei, 
saying, "]Vfy hushand shall be safe! Is it not so? I have 
delivered your life, remember, and I will " 

Ere she could add more, however, the Lord of Mauvinet 
was in the cottage, and in another instant had clasped Adela 
to his heart. The woman plucked him by the sleeve, mur- 
muring some anxious questions; but the count turned towards 
her with a sad and frowning brow, replying, "You have 
spared and shall be spared; but add not a word: the curse of 
God is upon such deeds as have been done this day; and, 
though I take not ycm wretch's life, vengeance is not the less 
sure. Come, my child, come! I have seen all and heard 
all, and for your sake the sword, which perhaps ought to be 
drawn, rests in the scabbard." 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

The glorious summer had come back again, calling out of the 
earth the flowers and leaves, spreading over the sky the sun- 
shine and the blue, and giviiig back to the choristers of nature 
cheerfulness and song; as we may suppose the dawning of 
another life will do to the heart which has been chilled in the 
wihtry grave, restoring to it the bright objects of love and 
affection lost upon earth, giving the sunshine of faith and the 
blue sky of peace, and drawing from the spirit the melodious 
voice of praise. 

It was in the early morning, somewhere towards the hour 
of six; and the slanting sun, like hope in jrouth, brightened all 
the salient objects in the picture, and promised a long course 
of glory and of brightness. The heart of him who looked 
upon the glittering scene around beat in glad response to' its 
aspect, as, keeping his horse at a quick pace during the fresh- 
ness of the morning, a young cavaher, mounted upon a str(mg 
destrier or charger, trotted gaily along through the hilly 
country which at that time formed the frontier of France on 
ide of Lower Lorraine. Like every one else in those 
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days, he rode fully anned, though the steel panoply by which 
he was covered was in a great measure concealed by a surcoait 
of arms, presenting a silver ground traversed by a broad str^ 
called a bend dexter, in deep blue, bearing on the centre of 
the breast, technically the fess-point, a heart embroidered in 
red. The cavalier was stoat and tall, a light mustachio fringed 
his upper hp, and the hair, which was simered to appear by » 
velvet cap replacing the helmet that hung at his saddle-bow, 
curled in profuse masses over his neck and shoulder. Hia 
complexion was browned by exercise and exposure ; and u]^n 
his cheek and brow appeared more than one deep sear, telung 
of blows boldly met, and probably as vigorously returned. 
As he gazed around him, there was an air of glad hilarity in 
his face and in all his bearing, which spoke a heart full of 
hope and joy. One perceived it in the fight touch of his left 
hand upon the bridle ; one marked it in the half-suspended 
position of the right; one saw it in the bright sparkling of hk 
clear hazel eje, in the thrown-back head, me expandea chest, 
and the smilmg curl of the lip, as the varied thoughts chased 
each other through his busy mind. 

That young cavalier was Albert Denjm, returning to his 
native land auer his first campaign under the glorious leading 
of the Captal de Buch ; and to say sooth, though there were 
manifold feelings in his bosom, which combined to give that 
joyful air to his whole person, the surcoat of arms which we 
have said he wore, was not amongst the least important causes 
of the gladness which sparkled on his countenance. 

He had gone forth with no right to any other garment than 
that of the serf; he came back clad in the coat of arms which 
he had won from a grateful prince by his own merits; a&d 
the feelings which had given him energy to win that garb 
were now nis chief recompense ia wearing it. 

In every faculty of the mind and body, Albert Denyn had 
expanded, if we may use the term, since last we saw him; and 
all those faculties had been directed to win high renown, by 
an eager and enthusiastic spirit, prompted to vast exertions by 
the strong love which we nave ahready seen working at his 
heart. 

I believe that the portion of earthly greatness which men 
aci^uire, is regulated as much by the strength of the passions 
wmch prompt them as by the powers of their minds. The 
passions, ia short, are the mainsprings which move the 
watches of the world; the principles are the penduliuns or 
balances which regulate the movements ; the talents are the 
wheels which carry on the action. But, alas I the human 
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kind little appreciates a correct result, and the strength of 
the mainspring too often obtains more admiration in the 
world than the nice adaptation of those principles which re- 
gulate its movement. It is sad, it is very sad, to think that 
the meed of fame, of power, and of success, is more frequently 
assigned to the action of strong passions than to the operation 
of great intellect. The ambition that carried forward Napo- 
leon Bonaparte raised him above Laplace in the estimation of 
the world, because Laplace was without any strong passion 
to direct his efforts on those roads where power and fortune 
are to be gained; but who can doubt, that traces calmly the 
course of the^one and the other, where the greater mind, the 
greater soul, resided? 

The man whose passions are so strong as to trample upon 
all restraint, to cast behind him virtue and remorse, and to 
use his talents solely for the gratification of his predominant 
desire, whatever that desire may be, has a field open before 
him from which the man of stronger principles is precluded; 
and though his success will often depend as much upon 
accident as upon his own effort?, yet he will acquire, either 
in fortune or misfortune, the renown of great enterprises, 
which is the most dazzling of all tinsel in the eyes of the 
world. 

It must be acknowledged, that although Albert Denyn was 
possessed of great natural energies of mind and activity of 
body; although he was brave to a fault, quick, skilful, talented; 
though he had genius for everything which in that age led 
to greatness ; nevertheless he owed his prompt and rapid suc- 
cess to the eager impetuosity, and the resolute and unconquer- 
able perseverance which was given by the presence of a strong 
master-passion in his heart. Love with him was as one of 
those generals whom we have heard of, who have still con- 
quered by their own energy, when every one around deemed 
success impossible; who, when repelled at one point, still 
attacked at another; and whose fire gave courage and energy' 
to every part of the army that surrounded them. 

Thus, during the time that he had followed the captal in 
his expedition against the pagans of Prussia, and in various 
other accidental enterprises which presented themselves, and 
were never neglected by that great adventurous leader, the 
thought of Adela de Mauvinet, the hope of justifying her re- 
gard, of winning renown which might reach her ears, and of 
grati^ing her heart by his own success, seemed to give him 
eves for opportunities that other people overlooked, and to 
low him with resolution, endurance, courage, and activity, 
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which he might never have displayed in the same degree 
had not that strong motive been ever present to his thoughts. 

We will not pause upon all that took place during the 
period of his absence. That period was but brief, it is true ; 
but those were days in which great events and strange ad- 
ventures crowded themselves into a narrow space, and jostled 
each other, if we may so term it, upon the highways of life. 
We have instances of men sharing in the great victory of 
Cressy in the north of France, and aiding to conquer the 
Saracens in the south of Spain, within six weeks; and the 
Captal de Buch was not one to let his sword slumber in the 
scabbard, whenever there was an occasion of drawing it with 
honour. As he went towards the north, he aided several of 
the princes of Germany in the wars which were then raging; 
and as he returned, he took service for twenty days with the 
emperor, and in that short space went through all the hazards, 
the adventures, and the struggles of a campaign. 

Throughout the whole of these proceedings, Albert Denyn 
had every day some opportunities of distinguishing himself; 
and indeed it became visible to his own eyes, as well as to 
those of others, that such opportunities were studiously 
afforded him by the captal. This was the only sign of pecu- 
liar favour that the great leader bestowed upon him. At 
first it made the rest of the band somewhat jealous; but they 
found that to counterbalance, as it were, the advantage given, 
the captal was more sparing of reward and praise to Albert 
than to any other of his followers. He knew that an opening 
was what the youth desired, and that the honour was the 
best recompense for his exertions. Thus gradually the stoiit 
men-at-arms became reconciled to see Albert Denyn always 
chosen as one in any important undertaking; and even more, 
his success was so continual, his exertions were so great, his 
talents were so conspicuous, and his superiority was so evi- 
dent, even to themselves, that they began to acknowledge 
his right to lead and to be obeved, and often wondered 
amongst themselves why it was that the captal seemed so 
niggardly of praise and reward to one who so well deserved 
them both. 

Whatever might be the object of the captal in the conduct 
which he pursued, Albert Denyn himself was well satisfied. 
There were occasional little traits which showed him that he 
was both esteemed and loved. More than once, when there 
was a difficulty in procuring quarters, his leader made him 
sleep in the same chamber with himself. On various expedi- 
tions he invited him to sit down to meat with him, and sent 
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him the cup out of which he drank. At other times, too, 
when they were alone together, Alhert would see the captains 
eyes rest upon him with an expression of thoughtful interest, 
which was not to he mistaken ; and all these signs showed 
him, that neither the silence which his leader maintained re- 
garding his successes, nor the severity with which he put him 
upon every service of danger, diificidty, or fatigue, was any 
indication of want of regard and care. He felt, moreover, 
that by this very conduct the captal was effecting for him the 
- greatest of all objects — ^rendering him a hardy and experi- 
enced soldier in the shortest possible time. 

If the captal was niggardly of praise, there were others who 
were not so ; and several of the princes whom the wandering 
band of soldiers aided for the time distinguished the youth 
greatly both by applause and rewards. He bore away &om 
one a rich casque ; from another a splendid sword ; another 
gave him a jewel of much value ; another bestowed upon him 
a golden chain ; and at length the emperor himself called him 
forth, while the captal was sitting at meat with him, and asked 
what he could do to reward his gallant efforts in defence of 
the empire. 

~ " He is as brave a youth. Sir Emperor," the captal replied, 
" as ever drew a sword; and there is nothing that you can do 
for him of which he will not show himself as worthy as any 
knight in all the land." 

The emperor gazed upon him for a moment from head to 
foot, and then said, *' Take the cup, young man, and give me 
to drink." 

Albert approached the high ofl^cer who held the golden 
hanap on the monarch's ri^hthand; but the German noble 
hesitated for a moment to give him the cup, till the emperor 
signified his pleasure again by an inclination of the nead. 
He then suffered Albert to take the hanap, while he himself 
filled it with wine ; and bending his knee, the youth offered it 
to the German sovereign, who took it with a smile, saying, 
"Do 3^ou know what this means, good youth? It means 
that, noble or not noble heretofore, you are so from this mo- 
ment. Go to our heralds, and bid them give you a coat of 
arms, and take this cup with which you have served me for 
your fee." 

Had the monarch bestowed on him ^alf his treasury, the 
gift would not have been so great to Albert Denyn; and 
gladly he accompanied the captal on his way back towards 
France, bearing with him feeUngs changed indeed, hopes 
raised, prospects widened, expectations excited, but having 
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still the same principles warm at his heart, the same passion 
strong in his bosom. 

I have said his hopes were raised. Do not let my meaning 
be mistaken : the hopes that were entertained by Albert Denyn 
were of a kind difficult now-a-days to be conceived, and be- 
longed entirely to the age he lived in and its chivalrous spirit. 
Far, far different were they from the warm and glittering 
hopes which, like the beams of the summer sun, pervade the 
universe of the human heart, cheering, brightening, vivifying 
all things. In comparison with these they were pale and cold, 
like the reflected li^ht of the moon, shining brightly, it is 
true, upon some objects, but throwing long, dark shadows, 
too, upon those spots where the rays could not penetrate. 

His hopes never reached to, never even approached, the 
very thought of winning her he loved for his own. What 
though he might now call himself noble ? what though he 
might now be entitled to move in the same society as herself? 
He was yet well aware that there was no earthly chance of 
him, who had been but yesterday a serf, ever being considered 
worthy of one descended from a long line of glorious ancestry. 
The vision would have been a vain one, and knowing that it 
must be so, he limited his highest expectations and his most 
enthusiastic hopes to the joy of showmg her whom he loved, 
and by whose heart, he too well knew, he was loved in re- 
turn, that he was worthy of that higher happiness of which 
he dared not even dream. Such hopes, indeed, he did enter- 
tain, and they were sufficient to make his return joyful. 

There was something, too, in re-entering his native land — 
in crossing the frontier from a foreign state — in pronouncing 
the word *^ France" — and in feeling himself surrounded by all 
the bright associations which are gathered together for almost 
every man within the circle of his country — that added to his 
happiness ; so that perhaps that moment in which we have 
depicted him retummg from the far north of Germany to the 
land of his birth, was the brightest that he had known since 
first he had learned what it was to love. 

Albert Denyn was glad that he was alone ; for he could 
indulge his thoughts sad his feelings without any eye to mark 
the changes which Ihey might produce in his demeanour. He 
had sought, indeed, for the opportunity of preceding the cap- 
tal by a few days in their return to France ; and, though his 
leader remonstrated upon the risk of passing alone through a 
country which had been, when they left it, very nearly in a 
state of anarchy, Albert Denyn had pressed his request, and . 
had been accordingly charged by the captal with letters and ^ 
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messages to the King of Navarre, one of the most extraordi- 
nary, though imfortunately not one of the most virtuous, per- 
sonages of his day. 

The young man-at-arms now rode on confident in success, 
and we may say, also, conscious of strong powers of body and 
of mind ; and certainly, as he looked round him and saw a 
well-cultivated country and a contented peasantry, his eye 
lighted upon nothing to create apprehension or diminish bis 
joy at re-entering his native land. 

Situated upon the extreme frontier of France, and under 
the rule of great barons who' had mingled but little in the 
desolating contest between France and England, the district 
which he was traversing had suffered comparatively little 
from the scourge of war. The desolating bands which had 
visited the other parts of France had not ventured thither; 
and the poor man sitting before his door, or the merry host 
of the little inn hanging up the garland upon the tall pole 
that gave notice of his vocation, spoke of peace and security, 
which went calmly and pleasantly to the heart of the way- 
farer. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening when Albert Denyn 
reached the small village of Orny, just upon the frontier of 
Champagne and Burgundy ; and as his horse was tired by a 
long^ day's journey, he was anxious to find some place of rest 
for the night. Inns were naturally more scarce in those days 
than they are at present, and were rarely to be found except 
in great towns, or situated at certain distances from each 
other upon the most frequented high-roads. There were, 
indeed, in almost every considerable village, smaller places of 
accommodation, where the foot-passenger, or the peasant who 
drove his cattle to some neighbouring fair or market, could 
obtain repose and food ; but these auherges were seldom Ire-, 
quented by the traveller on horseback, and indeed at one 
time were prohibited from receiving him. The adventurous 
man-at-arms, however, the knight, or the leader of a troop, 
was very rarely imable to find lodging and refreshment. Hos- 
pitality was a chivalrous duty, and perhaps one of the m^t 
generally practised. Occasionally, indeed, the great lord, we 
baron of tne neighbouring castle, the chatelain in his manoSr, 
set at nought all the principles of knighthood, and exercised 
his hospitality in a very unpleasant manner; but there was no 
medium, and the traveller who had any claim, however small, 
to distinction, was sure either to be received and entertained 
with joy and liberality, or plundered, and perhaps murdered 
nto the bargain. 
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Albert Denyn, however, had no inclination to try the wel- 
come of the castle, if he could find food and rest anywhere 
else ; and he gazed inquiringly roimd the little village green, 
on the one side of which stood the church, and on the other a 
small but neat-looking house, with a little piece of vineyard 
attached to it, which he judged might be eitner that of some 
peasant well to do or that of the curate of the parish. He 
was soon led to conclude that the latter was the case, by per- 
ceiving an elderly man in the habit of a priest crossing over 
from the chiurch with a slow step and eyes bent down upon 
the ground, and approaching the door of the house after hav- 
ing passed through the little vineyard. 

Albert Denjrn had not been taught to philosophise, or to 
enter deeply into the metaphysics of the human character ; 
but to some men it is natural to take keen and rapid note of 
the various peculiarities in the appearance and demeanour of 
others, and to apply them as keys to read the inmost secrets 
of the heart. It is done almost unconsciously : we arrive at a 
judgment, scarcely knowing how at the time ; and it requires 
thought, and the tracing back of our course step by step, be- 
fore we can tell how we came to the conclusion which we 
have reached. 

Such was the case with Albert Denyn: it was a part of his 
nature to mark instantly each trait in the bearing of others ; 
and the habit had been still more strongly grafted in his 
mind during his service with the captal, whose keen and ob- 
servant character had its influence on all who were long near 
him. Thus, as Albert's eye rested on the priest while crossing 
the small piece of vineyard, and remarked that the good old 
man turned neither to the right nor left, neither paused to 
examine whether the flower of his vineyard was going on 
prosperously, nor halted to look at some particular plant 
upon his path — for each man has his favourite, even in the 
vinevard — ^but walked silently on, with his eyes fixed heavily 
on the ground ; as he marked all this, the young man said to 
himself, " The good father has something heavy at his heart, 
not to notice the things in which he usually takes pleasure. 
I must disturb him, however, to know where I can rest to- 
joight;*' and riding up to the vineyard just as the priest was 
opening the door of nis cottage, he said, " Your blessing, my 
father!" 

" You have it, my son," replied the priest, raising his eyes 
for the first time. " What would you fturther?" 

" I would merely know," replied Albert Denyn, " if there 
be any place near where I can lodge for the night." 
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The priest gazed inquiringly in his face for a minute or two, 
and then, as if satisfied with what he had seen, replied, "Yes, 
my son, for the night you can lodge here : there is no other 
place withm four leagues of this village, and you seem tired ; 
hut, alas! I can only give you lodging for one night, for I 
myself must hurry afar to other scenes, whence perhaps I may 
never return." 

"Rest for the next six hours," answered Albert Denyn, "is 
all that I require, good father. On the morrow X too must 
wend forward on my way; and, indeed, were it not that my 
beast is weary, I would willingly go some leagues farther to- 
night." 

" It is a noble beast," said the priest, looking at the horse, 
'* and seems to bear you well. You will find a stable at the 
back of the house : there is room for him beside my mule. I 
will go in and bid the maid prepare you some supper." 

Albert Denyn took round his horse to the stable which the 
priest had mentioned, Bxtd, as every eood man would do, 
cared fully for the accommodation of nis dumb companion 
before he thought of his own. He then returned and Ufled 
the latch of the cottage door, which at once gave him admis- 
sion, for no bolts and bars were there to keep out a marauder 
from the humble abode of the village curate. The room in 
which Albert found the good priest was a neat but simple 
chamber, with one or two wooden stools, a small table in the 
midst, and one at the side, which supported three books — a 
missal, a volume of homilies, and a Bible in the ordinary 
Latin translation of the Roman Church. Above the whote 
rose an oaken crucifix, with the figure of the expiring Saviour, 
not indifferently sculptured in the same wood. Upon it tibe 
eyes of the priest were fixed when Albert entered the room, 
bearing in them a peculiar expression, which the young soldier 
afterwards recollected, and easily interpreted when once he 
had got the key to his companion's feelings. That expression, 
though it had much humble piety in it, had also much ques- 
tioning meditation; it seemed to ask of the Saviour, "Thou 
didst die to give peace to mankind, thou who art Grod as well 
as man; how is it that, notwithstanding thy ineffable love and 
;nighty power, the same fearful passions, the same acts of 
blood and crime, disgrace that race for which thou hast made 
so awful a sacrifice?" 

The supper was soon served after Albert entered the room; 
and the good man blessed the meal, but ate little himself, 
while the sadness which appeared in his whole countenance 
and manner gradually communicated itself to his younger 
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companion, and auenched the temporary gaiety with which he 
had returned to nis native land. Albert longed to question 
his new acquaintance as to the cause of his care or sorrow, 
but he did not dare to do so openly; for reverence towards 
age and respect for the sacred character of the priesthood had 
been early implanted in his mind ; and in those days it was 
neither a mode nor a custom to hold lightly every venerable 
institntion. He approached the subject, however, saying, 
*' Which way do you travel, good father, to-morrow? for I 
am journeying on into France, and perhaps may afford you 
some protection by the way." 

" I am going towards Paris, my son," replied the priest ; 
'* but I fear that a sinffle arm would be but of very little avail 
against those who might be disposed to molest me." 

"In some cases certainly but little," rejoined Albert Den3m ; 
"but there are other circumstances in which it might not 
prove so inefficient, good father. If it be the adventurers 
that you fear, when I left France they were as often to be 
found in bands of three or four as in parties of fifty or sixty." 

" And do you think you could protect me against any three 
or four?" said the priest with a slight smile. 

" I would do my best, at least," answered Albert Denyn, 
the colour mounting in his cheek. " I would do my best, 
good father, and I have seen some service." 

" Your countenance speaks it, my son," replied the priest, 
looking at the scars which we have mentioned on the young 
man's cheek and brow; "and willingly will I accept your 
company and protection if you go towards Paris. But you 
are very young to have seen much service. In what wars 
have you borne arms? You could not have been at Poic- 
tiers." 

"Not till the battle was over," said Albert Denyn; " but I 
went to the field shortly after to seek for my lord, who was 
supposed to be dead. Since then," he continued, " I have 
served with the noble Captal de Buch." 

"What! then," exclaimed the priest with a start, "you are 
not a Frenchman?" 

"Nay," rejoined Albert, "I am a Frenchman altogether, 
and have never borne arms against my country. But I have 
been fighting under the captars banners for the emperor and 
some of the princes of Germany, and also in company with the 
Teutonic faiights against the pagans of Prussia." 

"That, at all events, is a noble cause," replied the priest; 
" but you may chance to meet with worse than pagans here, 
my young friend. Yet I will willingly take your escort; for 
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many of the bands of revolted peasants separate into parties 
of four and five ; and I cannot but think that the arm of one 
gentleman such as yourself is equal to those of four or five 
villeins." 

The blood mounted again into the cheek of Albert Denyn, 
as he recollected how short a time he had possessed a right to 
bear the honourable name which the priest gave him, and 
how lately the contemptuous epithet applied to the peasantry 
might as well have been used to designate himself. 

"I really do not know, father," he answered, "but I will 
do my best to protect you ; yet I cannot but think that 
amongst the peasantry of every country there are as strong 
arms, as brave hearts, and as high spirits as amongst the 
nobles. We see that it is so in England, where there is no 
such class as that of villeins ; and doubtless it would be the 
same with the peasants of France if they had the same ad- 
vantages." 

The priest gazed at him with a look of surprise, and after 
a moment's silence exclaimed, " You astonish me I But yoa 
have been long out of France, my son, and you do not know 
what has happened here, what is happening every day in this 
land of our birth. You have not heard of Si the horrors that 
have been perpetrated within the last three months." 

" No, no," cried Albert Denyn, with no slight surprise and 
apprehension, as many an incident in the past recurred to his 
mind — seeds which might now be producing sad and terrible 
fruits for the nobility of France. " No, no, I have heard no- 
thing. No news has reached me from my native country 
since I quitted it in the autumn of last year." 

" Then," said the priest, " there is a mournful tale to be 
told, and perchance the news may come sadly to your own 
heart. The peasantry, oppressed as perhaps they really were, 
suffering as they certainly were, have risen in Beauvobis, 
have spread over Picardy, and, as it were, mad with sorrow 
and endurance, are now in their frenzy committing crimes 
that will shut them out from the support of all good men, 
from the mitigation of their woes and wrongs, and from the 
attainment of the very ends they aim at. But in the mean 
while all is giving way before them : castle after castle has 
been taken; towns have been stormed; the most dreadful 
massacres have been committed; blood, desolation, and de- 
struction are spreading over the whole face of France ; and 
those whom honourable warfare had spared, and the sword of 
the marauder had not yet reached, are falling by thousands 
"^^'ler the scythes and flails of these wild madmen." 
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*' But they must have a leader," exclaimed Albert Denyn : 
"have any of the nobles or of the townspeople joined them?" 

" None of the nobles," replied the priest, " and but few of 
the communes as yet ; but it would appear that the latter will 
soon give them too terrible help. In the mean time they are 
led by a fiend incarnate, whose heart Satan must possess en- 
tirely, for he has endowed his brain with talents which are 
used but for the purposes of desolation and destruction. No 
one seems to stand before him, no power has been found 
capable of opposing him ; and with the rude and unpractised 
hands of peasantry he has accomplished enterprises that would 
have set regular armies at defiance." 

*' What is his name?" exclaimed Albert Denyn, starting up 
with a degree of emotion, which the good priest did not im- 
derstand, though the reader perhaps may. " What is his 
name, good father?" 

" His name is William Caillet," replied the priest: "do you 
know him?" 

But before the last words were uttered, Albert Denyn had 
drawn his sword from the scabbard, and holding up the cross 
of the hilt before his eyes, as was very common in the oaths 
of that day, he exclaimed, " God give him to my sword, as I 
swear never to use it, except in self-defence or for the protec- 
tion of the wronged, against any other than him and his, till 
he or I be dead!" 

"Amen I" said the priest; "and God's blessing go with 
you, young man! But tell me more of this business: you 
seem to have been acquainted with this fiend in former days." 

"I was, I was!" replied Albert Denyn, "and I know to 
what his infernal schemes tend." 

As he spoke, and as the thought presented itself to his mind 
of all the consequences towards Adela de Mauvinet and her 
noble father which the successes of William Caillet might 
produce, a wild feeling of anxiety and alarm took possession 
of him, and he exclaimed, " Would that the captal were here! 
What shall I do? Where shall I find men? In Beauvoisis, 
you said, good father; in Beauvoisis and Picardy: not in 
Touraine?" 

*^' All over France, my son," replied the priest: "the ma- 
lady is raging more or less in every part of the country, 
though most powerfully in Picardy and the Beauvoisis. But 
come ; you are much moved : tell me your history, and per- 
haps I can counsel you as to your future conduct. After that, 
we will pray God to give us health and sleep, in the trust that 
he will guide, guard, and deliver us." 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



By daylight on the following morning Albert Denyn and the 
priest were on their way towards Pans ; but the countenance 
of the young caTalier had lost all the gaiety which it had pre- 
sented on the preceding day, and the traces of deep anxiety 
were to be marked in every line, as he rode on discussing 
eagerly with his companion all the events which had taken 
place in France during the preceding winter. It seemed that 
he could never hear too much of the progress of the Jac- 
querie. He asked question after question, then paused for a 
moment to meditate, till some new inquiry suggested itself to 
his mind ; and, although his fellow-traveller gave as distinct 
answers as he could, all seemed unsatisfactory, leaving a 
cloud of doubt and trouble on his countenance which no ex- 
planation from the good priest could remove. 

The truth is, that he found the nobility of France — the 
warrior class of a warlike nation — those who had affected as 
peculiarly their own the right of bearing arms and waging 
battle — had been struck with a general panic by the rising of 
the peasantry, and instead of making one powerful effort to 
crush the insurrection, had offered their throats, as it were, 
to the butchers, who had slain them with merciless determi- 
nation. He asked himself, what could be the cause of this 
conduct? Was it, as Caillet had so boldly asserted not long 
before, that these men were really cowards, and that their 
courage only consisted in vain boasts and idle pretences? or 
was there something in the sense of the oppression that they 
had exercised towards the peasantry, which weighed down 
their arms and took the spirit from their hearts? 

Such were Bome amongst the questions that Albert Denyn 
asked himself; but he knew not one-half of the circumstances 
which combined to paralyse for a time the power of the nobi- 
lity of France, and to render the fiery courage which they 
imdoubtedly possessed utterly unavailing against the unarmed 
multitudes of peasantry by whom they were assailed. The 
ig soldier was not aware that universal disunion reigned 
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amongst the higher classes ; that it was difficult to find three 
gentlemen in ail France who were striving for the same ob- 
ject, acting upon the same principles, or directed by the same 
views; that during the absence and the imprisonment of the 
king, the whole realm was torn by contending factions, the 
coital itself in a state of insurrection against its legitimate 
prmce^ and each separate castle throughout the country 
tenanted by those who differed firom the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring one in every principle and every purpose, and 
were oflen in actual warfare with them. 

The sense of common danger had not yet convinced the 
nobles of the necessity of even temporary union; and conse- 
quently, though the ravages of the peasantry spread conster- 
nation amongst them, yet each saw his neighbour butchered 
without makmg an effort to help him, and oflen laughed at 
the fate of his enemy, when the same knife that had mur- 
dered him was well-nigh at his own throat. 

All these things, however, Albert Denyn had still to learn ; 
and the facts that he saw, without comprehending the causes, 
at once perplexed, surprised, and dismayed him. Still, 
amongst the crowd of vague and anxious thoughts which 
hurried through his brain, there were fears and doubts re- 
specting the fate of the house of Mauvinet which made Jiis 
heart smk. He knew that it had been the intention of the 
count to visit his territories in the north of France ; though 
he tried to console himself with the hope that, as the year 
had been ^ advanced when he lefl Touraine, the purpose of 
the Lord of Mauvinet might have been delayed in execution, 
and that he and his household might have remained in a part 
of the country where the insurrection of the peasantry was 
not so general, and where the strength of his chateau would 
enable nim to set such foes at defiance. 

^ The good priest marked the trouble of his young compa- 
nion's mind, and sought as fai* as possible to give hmi relief; 
but although Albert nad afforded him some insight into his 
previous history, he did not completely comprehend all the 
deep anxiety that the young soldier felt; for there were parts 
of nis connection with the house of Mauvinet which Albert 
Denyn would to no livii^ ear have uttered for the wealth of 
worlds; and those were more especiallv the parts which gave 
poignancy, almost agony, to the apprehensions which he en- 
tertained. 

Of the Lord of Mauvinet himself the priest could tell no- 
thing. He had some vague recollection of that nobleman 
having been amongst those summoned to hold Council with 
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the regent in Paris ; and certainly he had not heard his name 
mentioned as one of those who had suffered from the ravages 
of the peasantry; but, nevertheless — although he saw that 
the young soldier was more deeply interested in the fate of 
that nobleman than was usual ¥dth any dependant of a noble 
house — ^yet he was forced to admit that he himself might have 
been murdered and his castle destroyed without the tidings 
reaching that part of the country. 

" It was more than three weeks,'' he added to what he had 
been saying on the subject, "before the unfortunate news 
which now takes me to Paris found its way to my dwelling, 
though 'tis but a two days' journey." 

" May I ask," said Albert Denyn, "what is the nature of 
your errand, good father? I have seen that you were sad — 
very sad; but I did not like to inquire the cause till you 
alluded to it yourself." 

" There is no secret in it, my son," replied the priest; "but 
though sympathy is a soothing thing, I did not mention the 
occasion of my grief, because 1 believe that we have no right 
to load others with the burden of our sorrow imless they 
themselves seek to share it. I will tell you the story, how- 
ever, to-night, at our first resting-place, if we reach one in 
safety; but the tale is somewhat long, and might bring tears 
into my eyes." 

Albert pressed him no farther, but rode on conversing with 
the good old man of other matters, and remarking from time 
to time the changes which became apparent in the face of the 
country. After pursuing their journey for about two hours, 
everytning indicated that they were entering those districts 
which for the last three months had been a scene of continued 
strife and confusion. Here and there a smoking ruin was to 
be seen, sometimes of a village, sometimes of a castle. All 
the small towns through which the road passed were fortified 
and barricaded at each end, in the best manner that the in- 
habitants could devise. No man was met altogether unarmed, 
except in the very smallest hamlets ; and at the first sight of 
Albert Denyn's crest and plume, the shepherds in the fields, 
unless two or three were together, set off running towards 
the nearest wood, leaving their sheep in charge of the dogs. 
The stumps of fruit-trees which had been cut down and m^ 
for firing, in those parts of the country where no forests were 
near, showed the lawless recklessness of the bands which had 
swept the land during the winter ; and in many places fields 
untilled and unsown, but rank with weeds and wild grass, told 

' ^rible tale of depopulation and despair. 
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A little before sunset the two travellers rode up the gentle 
slope of a hill, from the summit of which they perceived a 
wide plain, slightly undulating and marked by long lines of 
light and shade, as the sweeps of the ground and the masses 
of distant woods caught or obstructed the rays of the declining 
sun. The golden light of evening was in the sky, and spread 
more or less over the whole scene, mingling even with the 
growing shadows, and giving them a warmer and a richer hue. 
In the foreground, at about a mile's distance, was a village 
embosomed in elms, with the square spire of the church, 
newly-built and white with freshness, rising above the trees 
and shining bright in the evening sun. Everything was 
beautiful, and calm, and peaceful; and it was scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive that the fierce and cruel passions which were 
ravaging the rest of France could exercise their virulent 
activity in so tranquil a scene as that. 

It was so, however; and as Albert Denyn and his com- 
panion rode into the village, they found the grass growing in 
the little street as thickly as in a meadow. Several of the 
houses had been burnt, others were scorched with fire, which 
had been afterwards extinguished, and the only buildings that 
seemed to have escaped were the church and the priest's house. 

As they passed by the churchyard, Albert perceived a 
number of freshly-made graves, which told their own sad 
tale, and he inquired no further. It was to the habitation of 
the curate that they now bent their way; and Albert's fel- 
low-traveller knocked some time for admittance without the 
door being opened, while first a female and then a male head 
examined the wayfarers closely through a window at the side. 
At length a strong middle-aged man in a priest's garments 
opened the door, and instantly recognising one of his visiters, 
exclaimed, "Ah! Monsieur Dacy, is it you?" 

"It is, indeed, my good brother," replied the cure. "I 
have come with a young friend here to claim your hospitality 
for a night ; shall we be safe ?" 

"Oh, yes," answered the priest, "quite safe will you be, 
though I always like to see who it is before I draw a bolt, 
that I may be prepared for the worst. Yet those burnt 
houses at the end of the place, and those fresh graves, are as 
good as a fortification. If any band of plunderers come, they 
know by those signs that others have been here before them, 
and they turn away again for some better booty. You shall 
be right welcome, my good friend ; but how is it, Father 
Dacy, that you leave your own pleasant village, which has, 
as I hear, escaped hitherto?" 
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"I will tell you presently," said the good priest; "but let 
us first take care of otu: beasts." 

The welcome that the travellers received was hearty and 
kind : the food which the priest set before them was indeed 
as homely as it well could be, but it was abundant ; and the 
evening passed tranquiUy, though the chief topic of conver- 
sation during the meal was the sorrows and miseries of the 
land. Such a subject naturally led the good cure Dacy to 
explain the cause of his present journey; and although he 
had told Albert that the tale was lon^, yet the pain that the 
relation occasioned to himself made hun shorten it as much as 
possible. 

"You know," he began, addressing the priest of the place, 
" that my brother, animated by a more ambitious spirit than 
I ever possessed, had raised himself high in the world, and 
had become one of the advocates-general of the king." 

" Had?" exclaimed the priest: "you speak as tf he were 
so no longer." 

" Neither is he," answered the curS Dacy, "for he is in a 
bloody grave. He was one of those bold or brave men who 
most strongly advised the Duke of Normandy to resist the 
ambition of the Fr^vdt Marcel, and with the Marshals of 
Normandy and Champagne drew upon themselves the anger 
of the whole faction. The great men escaped; but my poor 
brother, in passing through the streets with his daughter, just 
at the time that the bad King of Navarre was haranguing the 
people in the Fr^ aux Clercs, was attacked by a funous mob, 
and fled into the shop of a confectioner for safety. The man 
would willingly have saved him and his child, and was putting 
up the boar£i before his shop to keep the people out; but ere 
he could do it, three or four leaped up on the booth where his 
wares were exposed and sprang into the inside. My brother 
defended himself well with a beam he had caught up ; his 
poor child clung to the knees of his assassins and besought 
them to be merciful ; but in spite of all, they mturdered mm 
before her very eyes, and would most likely have killed her 
also, as she lay fainting and deluged with her father^s blood, 
had not Marcel himseu come by at that moment and rescued 
her from their hands. As soon as she could she sent mes- 
sengers to me, beseeching me to come as speedily as possible: 
for m the house of the pr^vdt she is without protection, and 
surrounded by the youth of a wild, licentious party, who ^ave 
as Uttle respect for innocence as they have for law or order. 
I am, therefore, hastening to Paris to take her quickly from 
amongst them, though heaven only knows whether I shall 
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erer return alive myself, or whether they will suffer her to 
accompany me." 

After the cur^ Dacy stopped, Alhert Denyn remained for 
a moment or two in deep thought, while the good priest of 
the place spoke a few words of comfort to his sorrowing bro- 
ther. At length, however, the young soldier looked up, and 
asked, though still with an air of mentation, ^^ Is the King of 
Navarre, then, still in Paris ?" 

" Ay, my son," answered Monsieur Dacy; " not only is he 
in Paris, but he and Marcel rule all there, so that the life of 
the regent himself is every hour in danger." 

" Can he dd," demanded Albert, "in making them give 
your niece up to you, and in securing your saiety and free 
departure?" 

'*None so much," replied the priest; "for they report that 
Marcel is but his tool, and totally dependent upon him." 

" Well, then," said Albert Denyn, "perhaps I can help you 
more than either I or you expected." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Dacy with much eurprise; "do you 
know him, then?" 

" No," answered Albert with a smile; " I do not know him, 
and cannot well explain to you the whole matter. This much 
I may say, however: I have letters to him both from the 
Count de Foix and the noble Captal de Buch, and he is likely 
to attend to anything that I may ask." 

"God be praised, then I" cried the priest; "God be praised 
for sending you to my assistance, young man; for this King 
of Navarre is as lawless as any of the other rovers that tor- 
ture our poor land of France. We are told that his partbans 
are even more cruel and barbarous than the rest, and as for 
himseli^ nothing stays him but the consideration of hb owa. 
pleasure or his own interest." 

"A sweet character, good father," replied Albert Denyn; 
" but it will be for his own interest to attend to what I say." 

"Will it so?" exclaimed a voice very different in tone and 
accent from any of those which had been yet speaking. All 
eyes were directed at once to the low narrow door of the small 
chamber, just behind the ba«k of Albert Denyn. It had been 
left ajar to give air to the room, which was close and hot; and 
it was opening as Albert turned his head, presenting a sight 
that made him instantly rise, front the doorway, and without 
further ceremony draw his sword from the sheath. 

* ' Put up, put up your sword," said the voice which had just 
spdken, and at the same moment a person entered the room, 
completely armed except the head, and having nothing in his 
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hand but a leading-staff, while a page followed with his helmet, 
and two or three men-at-arms were seen looking over his 
shoulder. He was somewhat less than the middle size, but 
formed with wonderful grace, and his countenance was as 
beautiful as it was possible to conceive — somewhat effeminate 
indeed in features, and gentle in expression. The tone of his 
voice, too, harmonised perfectly with the rest, being peculiarly 
melodious and soft ; and there was even a degree of langoiH: 
in his sleepy dark eye, which gave the idea of a character and 
disposition very different from those of the turbulent, ruthless, 
wily person who now stood before the young soldier and his 
companion. *'* Put up your sword, young gentlemen," he said, 
"for you can do nothing with it: we are many and you are 
few." 

" Very true," replied Albert Denyn; *' but few have often 
done much against many, and therefore I do not put up my 
sword until I know what is your purpose, fair sir. Xeither 
will it be very safe," he added, "to advance another st^ 
farther till you have explained that purpose." 

" It is quite peaceable," answered the stranger, regarding 
the youthful man-at-fmns with a smile. " The truth is, that 
having ridden somewhat late, my horses being tired, and my 
men in need of repose, I have come hither to seek a night's 
lodging, without the intention of hurting any one — ^no, not 
even the good priest who was giving me so high a character 
but now. I shall take tio notice of his words, let him rest 
assured." 

" Doubtless your grace will not," said Albert Denyn ; " for 
to an honourable man a thing so overheard must be as if it 
had never been spoken." 

"Not on that account," replied the King of Navarre — for 
he it was — " but because the good priest's speech suited me 
well. Every one has his taste in this world, and the character 
which would please others may not please me. It is a very 
wholesome and good reputation that I have found in his 
mouth — one that I have long sought to establish. No man 
after that can mistake my views and purposes. He who trusts 
me is a fool, except it be my interest to keep faith with him ; 
he who fears me is wise, and will take care not to offend me. 
Now, good father, see to the lodging of my people, and give me 
a share of your supper." Thus saying, he passed by Albert 
Denyn and took a seat calmly at the table. 

The young gentleman put his sword into the sheath, and 
the two priests stood by, gazing for a moment or two itpon 
♦^'^ King of Navarre and his followers with astonishrjent not 
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unmixed with fear. At length, however, the king made aa 
impatient movement with his hand, saying, "Do as I bid you !" 
and the curate of the place quietly slipped out of the place to 
follow the orders he had received. 

"And now, young gentleman," continued the King of 
Navarre, drawing one of the dishes towards him, and loading 
a clean trencher which happened to stand near with its con- 
tents; "tell me, while I eat my supper, how it may be my 
interest to attend to what you say? Such I think was your 
expression just as I entered." 

" It was so, your grace," replied Albert Denyn; " and the 
reason I made use of such words was, that I bear you letters 
of some importance from the noble Captal de Buch, who 
allows me to add that he holds me in some esteem." 

" That alters the case," rejoined the King of Navarre, " and 
you have said right: I have too high a regard for my cousin 
the captal not to treat his messengers with all reverence.. 
Besides," he continued with a laugh, " whether I regard him 
or not, the captal can serve me. Where are your letters, 
young man? Yet keep ,them," he added, seeing Albert 
Denyn put his hand into the bosom of his surcoat. ^/' I am 
sleepy to-night; you shall deliver them to me to-motrow in 
Paris. I shall set off at four in the morning: you come after 
quickly, and seek me at the Abbey of St. Germain des Pres. 
Bring yon good priest with you, too; and if he have any 
favour to require at our hands, we will grant it him in con- 
sideration of the sweet character that he gave us not long 
since." 

The dark smile which followed the latter part of his speech 
might well make the good cure Dacy feel somewhat doubtful 
of the king's intentions ; but Charles the Bad took no farther 
notice of him during the few minutes that he stayed in the 
room, finishing his supper quickly, and then betaking himself 
to sleep in the priest's own bed. 

Every one found a place of repose where he could for the 
night, and early on the following morning the King of Navarre 
departed, leaving much fewer traces of his visit behind him 
than was usually the case. Some of his soldiers indeed had 
slept on straw in the church, and, as might be expected, the 
door of the sacristy was found broken open, and the place 
itself stripped of all that it contained; for where Charles ap- 
peared in person very little reverence was shown to tne 
church ; and those things which even the most ruthless bands 
«f plunderers spared, were sure to disappear during one of his 
visitations. 

s ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



It was about three o'clock on the following day when Albert 
Denyn and the good -prie&t Dacy entered the city of Pads^ 
but let the reader remember, that by those words, the city of 
Paris, we do not in the least mean to imply anything like tliat 
great and extraordinary abode of talent and folly, yirtae and 
crime, distinguished by a similar name in the present day. 
The city of Paris at that period was inferior in extent to many 
provincial towns of our own times, and very much infi^tior, 
mdeed, to any provincial town in point of oomf(»i; and aeoom- 
modation, cleanliness and newness. Only a few of the pdn- 
cipal streets were paved; all were so narrow that in most of 
them not more than three horses could go abreast; sand, filth, 
and ordure filled the lesser thoroughfares; and the ways were 
seldom if ever cleansed, except when the autumnal inunda- 
tions of the Seine washed away the dirt that had accumulated 
during the past year, and sometimes carried ofi' several of the 
houses likewise. Here and there indeed rose, firom the midst 
of the wild and confused mass of hovels and cabins which then 
formed the French captal, some of those splendid monuments 
of architecturiJ genius which are never sudfficiently marvelled 
at and appreciated, except when we lock to the state of society 
and art at the time of tneir construction. Here appeared a 
magnificent church, there a vast abbey, there a noble palace, 
and ever3rwhere was seen, amidst wooden houses and mere 
huts, tracery of stone-work so fine and beautiful, that modem 
times have never been able to approach the excellence of the 
execution, even when they have ventured upon the labour 
and expense. 

Albert Denyn, however, and the priest were both iidl (rf 
anxious thoughts, which left little Toom for new impressions 
to penetrate. When man is at ease in himself, and the ndmi. 
as it were idle in its emp^ house, it is satund that the i^iiit 
should look out of the window and muck e-rerything tw k 
passmg in the world without; but when there is bnriaess 

'" 'n of high moment, the casements are closed tflninift 
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external objects, while the soul holds council in the secret 
chambers of the heart. 

The young cavalier and his companion then rode along in 
silence, ^vin^ little attention to the mere physical appearance 
of the city they had entered, the one having seen it many 
times before, the other having come lately from foreign towns 
at that time far more splendid than the French capital itself. 

There were other sights, however, of a kind circulated to 
awaken Albert Denyn's habit of observation, which now 
crossed his eyes as he rode on guided by ihe priest. Crowds 
of people were seen hurrying hither and thimer, and every 
now and then four or five persons as they passed would pause 
to gaze at the two wayfarers who were entering the great 
dty, regarding them apparently with no very friendly looks, 
and making comments as they went on, which the young 
soldier judged, from a word or two that reached his ear, to be 
of a somewhat offensive and menacing nature. He remariced, 
too, that almost all whom he met, whatever might be the 
variety of colours and materials in other parts of their gar- 
ments, had one piece of dress umformly alike. Tins was tiie 
hood, which was the general covering for the head used in 
that day; and not one Parisian out of a hundred that the 
travellers passed in the streets was without a chaperon^ as it 
was called, of parti-coloured cloth or silk, half red, half green, 
with an enamelled clasp under the chin. 

"How is it, good father," demanded Albert, "that the 
people of Paris have their hoods all of one colour? Is there 
any law to that effect?" 

" The law of fear, my son," answered the priest: that parti- 
coloured hood is the mark of the pr^vot's party; and if you 
were to look at the clasp, you woidd find enamelled on it tiie 
words "il bonne Jin J*^ It was taken at first only by those 
who thought the pr^vdt was right; but since men have found 
that life is not safe without that mark of partisanship, even 
tiiese that hate him the most have adopted it too. Grod send 
that we get much farther in safety without it I" 

Scarcely had he spoken when a body of armed citizensr 
stopped Albert Benyn and himself, demanding, ^' Where go 
you, gentlemen travellers, and who are you for ?" 

Albert n>enyn answered at once that they were going to- 
wards the Abbey of St. Germain des Pr^s, to seek the King 
of Navarre; and, as it fortunately happened that the interro- 
gators were of the pr^vdt^s party, with whom Charles the Bad 
was leagued, the repl^ was satiakctory, and the two were told 
to pass on their way m peace. 
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They met with no farther mterruption till they reached 
the small square before the eastern gate of the Abbey of St, 
Germain, wnere on the one side appeared the inn or hostelry 
of the Red Hat, on the other the bridge of the abbey ditch, 
and between the church and the tavern that ancient instru- 
ment of disgrace and punishment, the pillory. 

A sturdy porter stopped Albert Denyn and his companion 
at the entrance of the monastery, demanding whom they 
sousht, and on the reply being given, told them that the King 
of Navarre was at that moment in the champ chs of the Pr5 
aux Clercs hard by ; and had left particular orders that, if 
any messengers from the Captal de Buch came to seek him, 
they were to be sent thither with all speed. Albert and his 
companion accordingly turned the heads of their beasts to- 
wards the rich meadows that at that time extended westward 
of the Abbey of St. Germain, and soon reached a spot where 
the murmuring sound of many voices showed that li ifUinber 
of people were assembled. In a minute or two after, enter- 
ing the space set apart for judicial combats, they found them- 
selves in the midst of eight or ten thousand Parisians, who 
were crowding round the raised platform of wood from which 
the judges of the field generally witnessed the duels that took 
place below. 

The front seats on the scaflfold were now occupied by the 
King of Navarre, his officers and partisans ; and from it he 
was addressing the people in a strain of eloquent blandish- 
ment well calculated to gain the affections of the easily-flat- 
tered multitude. At the same time, it was evident that he 
laboured hard to inspire them with a great idea of his power 
and influence, and to show, that although the dauphin and 
royal family of France had proclaimed themselves his ene- 
mies, yet many of the greatest men in Europe held him in 
high veneration and respect. He was mentioning the names 
of several great leaders as friendly to him when Albert Denyn 
entered ; and it now became evident with what view he had 
refused to receive the letters which the young soldier bore 
him from the Captal de Buch on the precedmg night, re- 
serving them to work their effect on the Parisians at the 
present moment. 

"Who have we here?" he exclaimed as his eyes fell upon 
Albert. " What seek you, young gentleman?" Albert's er- 
rand was soon told; but the Navarrese monarch caused him 
to ascend the platform and deliver his despatches before Uie 
eyes of the crowd. He then affected to consult with him long 
^ and in the end announced to the willing ears aromidt 
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that his noble cousin, the famous Captal de Buch, had pro* 
mised him the aid of his whole forces and' his ^eat renown. 
He pointed out Albert as a young gentleman high in the con- 
fidence of the captal, sent on purpose from Germany to bear 
him tidings of his speedy approach ; and he then turned to 
the young soldier, asking what guerdon he woidd have for 
the good intelligence he bore. 

Albert smiled at the farce that was played before his eyes, 
not having yet sufficiently mingled in the busv scenes of life 
to know that, in nine cases out of ten, "all the world is in- 
deed a stage," though in a different sense from that of the 
great poet, " and all the men and women merely players." 

He forgot not, however, the errand of his reverend compa- 
nion, Monsieur Dacy, and he replied in a low voice, **^I ask 
no guerdon, your grace ; but I do beseech you to take mea- 
sures that this good man^s niece shall be given up to him, 
and that he shall have free passage with her out of raris." 

"Let me hear more of this story," said the Navarrese; 
"speak quick and low, and I will do what I can." 

Albert answered briefly, and the wily King of Navarre 
seemed to listen to him with one ear, while with the other he 
gathered the sense of a long and vehement oration, which was 
commenced, as if to fill up the time, by a tall powerful man 
with a parti -coloured chaperon^ who stood near the king. 
Ever and anon, too, Charles the Bad would interrupt his 
conference with Albert, either to address a word to the speaker 
in a low tone, or to express his loud approbation of what was 
uttered. 

"You say she is in the pr^vdt's house?" he proceeded, 
talking to the young soldier ; and then added aloud, "It is 
true, every word of it. Excellent ! excellent I Keep off the 
subject of the money, Marcel. Now, my friend, she shall be 
set free, and all aid given to good Monsieur Dacy. Our sood 
Parisians will not hurt him: they have had one out of the 
family, and that is surely enough. Now, Marcel, dismiss 
them with a benediction, and speak to me here." 

The last words were spoken to the orator ; and Albert 
turned to gaze upon the famous man before him, not doubt- 
ing, from the name by which the Kinff of Navarre addressed 
him, that the person who had been naranguing the people 
was the well-known PrSvot des Marchands. His countenance 
was somewhat bull-like, but in other respects not disagree- 
able ; and there certainly was a high intellectual ex{»'ession 
in the forehead and eyes, though me mouth and the lower 
part of the face were heavy and earthly. 
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Marcel soon brought hb speech to a eonclosion upon the 
hint of his confederate, and the multitude began slowly to 
disperse, while Ihe prSvdt came closer to the King of ir«- 
T«rre and he«rd what he had to tell him, examining Albert 
Denyn narrowly from head to foot as he listened. 

"And you are the lady's lo»rer, I suppose?" he said, ad- 
dressing tne young soldier as soon as the King of Navarre had 
finished. 

" You mistake, my good sir," replied Albert, in a tcme of 
very litde reverence : " I never saw her in my life. It is for 
her uncle I am moved." 

" A disinterested youth I" cried the pr^vot with a «ieer : 
** we must not keep him long in Paris, or the metal will get 
tarnished. However, if that be her uncle, he shall have my 
help to take her from my house as quickly as may be ; for my 
wild nephew would fain have her for his paramour, and I 
approve not of such follies. You should thsmk me for saving 
her from the rough hands into which she had fallen when I 
found her," continued Marcel, addressing the priest. But the 
good old man shook his head with a moumM air, imswering, 
*' My brother's blood, dr, were surely weight enough upon 
the nand that slew him, without the blood of his unhutpy 
chUd." 

"I slew not your brother," replied the prevdt sternly: 
" he was partly answerable for his own death. Why did he 
meddle with tnings that concerned him not? However, you 
shall have your niece, and God speed you home with her! 
Who has an inkhom here? Maitre Jacques, you have some 
parchment ; give me two fingers' breadth." 

Thus saying, he wrote a few words hastily on the pardi- 
ment, commanding those of his household to give up to CurS 
Dacy the daughter of his brother, and to suffer him to depart 
witii her in peace. He then put the order into the poor man^s 
hand, who received it with tears of joy ; and taking leave of 
Albert Denyn, not without regret, left the spot to seek his 
niece at once. 

The King of Navarre and the prevdt stood silent for a 
moment after Dacy had left them, gazing, apparently with 
some interest, at the young soldier, who had cast down his eyes 
thoughtfiilly on the ground, and remained for a very brief 
space absorbed in deep meditation, though surrounded by 
scenes and people that might well have cafied for active pre- 
sence of mind. 

" And so now, young man, you are thinking what you are 
to do next?" said the prSvdt, as Albert looked up again. 
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"Not SO," replied Albert; " I haye no doubts of the kind.'* 

" Why? how then do you intend to bestow yourself?" de- 
manded the pr^vdt. 

" I intend to take up my lodging for the night at the sign 
of the Red Hat, before the gate of the Abbey," Albert replied; 
" and to-morrow I set form again either for Touraine or the 
BeauYoisis, according to the information I receive this night." 

The pr^Yot looked at him for an instant in silence, and then 
asked, " Will you sup with me to night, young gentleman?" 

Albert's first impulse was to refuse ; but the moment after, 
he thought, " I shall hear more there of all that is passing in 
France than I can an^here else ;" and he accordingly an- 
swered, " Willingly, sir: at what hour?" 

"At the hour of seven," replied the prevot; and Albert, 
remounting his horse, rode away towards the inn which he 
bad seen before the gate of the abbey of St Grermain. 

" What want you with that youth?" demanded the King of 
Navarre, as Albert turned from them : "he is a clever lad, 
but raw; yet doubtless a stout man-at-arms." 

"I want many such, most noble king," answered the prevot : 
" we are all so busy with such things that it is well to have 
help at hand in case of need. S^ strong men such as that 
in hb ante-room would have saved Charles of Spain from the 
knife." 

" I think not, Marcel," replied the King of Navarre, speak- 
ing of the murder which he had committed not long before, 
with the same calm carelessness with which the prevot had 
himself alluded to it — " I think not; for I had twenty such 
with me, so that six would have been of small service. How- 
ever, I beseech you, take care of the youth here in Paris; 
for the captal vmtes in such terms of him, that were any evil 
to happen to him it miffht deprive us of our best hopes. You 
know the captal as well as I do." 

" I will guard him as the apple of my eye," replied the 
prSvdt; " but let us go." 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



Albert Denyn found his way back to the Chapeau Kougev 
and, like all true men-at-arms, provided for the accommodation, 
of his horse before he attended in any degree to himself. 
Nor, to say the truth, did he feel disposed to eat; for there 
had come upon him that feeling of oppression which the 
thoughtful and imaginative mind experiences in scenes through 
which the mere man of action passes with no other sensation 
than that of animal exertion. If he have but a heart, 
the man of the strongest intellect and the most daring courage 
will find at certain moments, when surrounded by the whirl- 
wind of passions and the storm of party strife, a shadow fall 
upon him like that of a storm-cloud rushing over a summer 
: sky. Without any definite reflections upon the emptiness of 
human endeavours, without any philosophic thought upon 
the baseness of human nature and the lowness of even man's 
highest earthly objects, a sensation of weariness and disgust 
at all that is passing around us will benumb us for a time, 
till some strong excitement calls us to mingle in the very 
scenes, to take part in the very deeds, which had produced the 
loathing. Even then we lise up like a slave to his appointed 
labour, and feel that we are but buckling on the burden of 
human destiny, till we are fully launched in a sea of exertions, 
and the more earthly portion of our mixed life in the excite- 
ment of action overcomes the heavenly. 

Albert entered the inn, and as the hour for supper had not 
yet arrived, sat down at a table in the hall, and leaned his 
head upon his hand in deep thought. He had no active part 
in the things that were passing around him ; he had but to 
stand by and see the busy passions and fierce deeds of others; 
to witness the cunning of one, the bold knavery of another, 
the fierce ambition of a third, and the evils that were the 
result of all. He had but, as I have said, to stand by and 
look on ; and it seemed as if the splendid veil with which all 
the things of earth invest themselves had dropped down, and 
that he beheld at once the dust and ashes of which the whole 
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is coonposed. These moments come to every one at some 
time -or another in life — moments when we look, as it were, 
prophetically into the coffin of human desire and enjoyment, 
and see the mouldering bones and crumbling clay of those 
two bright children of earthly existence, as at some future 
period we may expect to behold them from the height of au 
after and « better state of being. 

His thoughts first turned to the King of Kavarre, and then 
to Marcel, and he asked himself, ''• Are these the men for 
whom France sheds her best blood? How vain, how very 
vain, are all the quarrels and dissensions of life ! Well might 
the good .prior say, that sooner or later I would see that the 
world I would not quit is a world of emptiness and sorrow, 
with scarce a grain of real gold to gild it for the eyes of 
children." 

Such was for some time the train that his thoughts followed, 
but we need not pursue them farther ourselves. Almost 
every one in the end rises from such contemplations better, 
perhaps, than when he sat down, but still with a feeling that 
they too are vain ; that, tied as we are to the burden of mortal 
existence, it is useless to inquire of what it is composed, or to 
try in a fine balance the weight of that which we are bound 
to bear. 

After resting thus, then, for about half-an-hour, Albert rose 
up suddenly, and tightening the belt that held his sword, 
strolled forth into the streets, saying to himself, ^^ I must 
gather some tidings in the city of what is passing in Touraine 
or Beauvoisis." 

Who ever saw Paris, except in the dead of night, without 
her myriads rushing here and there in the fierce pursuit of 
pleasure, vengeance, amusement, or folly? If the gay capital 
ever was still, such was not the case when Albert Denyn now 
issued out of the Chapeau Rouge. For the moment, indeed, 
the vicinity of the Abbey of St. Germain was comparatively 
deserted, the tide having flowed another way after the prSvot 
and the Kiflg of Navarre had left the Pre aux Clercs j but a 
very few minutes brought the young soldier into the midst of 
crowds of men, and women, and children, all apparently as 
busy and as gay as if the whole world were happiness and 
industry. Everywhere were seen the chaperons of red and 
^een, and even the women affected the well-known colours 
in their garments ; so that any one passing along the thronged 
thoroughfares without such a symbol might weU be remarked 
by the eager eyes of a population always ready to quarrel 
with those who gave them any or no offence. Scarcely had 
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Albert r^u^hed the bridge when five strong men, walkh^ 
nearly abreast and talking yehemently, stopped him rjsAeky 
and examined him from head to foot, exclaiming, ^^ Where is 
the chaperon? where the clasp?" 

A^rt Denyn felt his blood b(»l within him, ai^ wooM 
willingly have replied with the sword ; bnt outmatched as he 
was by the persons who opposed his paess^e, and knowing 
well that if even he escaped firom them, he was surroni^d 
on erery side l^ partisans of the same faction, he imswered, 
with an appearance of calmness that he dM not feel, " I haye 
been but a few hours at Paris — let me go on." 

" Ay, that is some reason," replied one of the men. 

" Why, he is the man who was speaking with tiie pr^vdt," 
said another. 

" One of those English dogs !" exclaimed a third : " the 
pr^v6t is too fond of them;" but at the same time the speaker 
drew back with the rest, and suffered the young soldier to 
pursue his way. For some distance he was not subject to any 
mrther annoyance, although the peculiar air and manner, 
which always indicates the stranger in a town &at he has 
not frequently or lately visited, pointed him out to the eyes of 
the Parisians, and called attention to his want of those party 
symbols under which alone safety was to be found in the 
French capital. 

At length, however, as he entered one of the streets leading 
from the water's edge towards the great Hdtel of St. Paul, 
he observed a crowd of people gathered together at the dis- 
tance of some three hundred yards from him, and as he ap- 
proached he heard remonstrances uttered in a loud voice, 
mingled with urgent complaints and entreaties. There was a 
sufficient portion of the chivalrous spirit in the breast of 
Albert Denyn to make him take part eagerly with the weak 
and the distressed; and although he knew that his single 
hand could be of but little service where so many persons 
were engaged, he could not refrain from scanning the crowd 
with his eyes as he approached, in order to ascertain who was 
the suflferer whose entreaties met his ear. 

For a moment or two he could only see a nimiber of people 
all pressing round one particular spot; but the next moment, 
as the mob swayed to and fro, he caught the glimpse of a 
man in a clerical habit, and thought he recognised the form of 
the good cur^ Dacy. He was instantly springing forward to 
sati^ himself of the fact, when a hand was laid upon his 
arm ; and turning sharply round, he beheld another group of 
«'^idiery, who had come up the street behind him wim a 
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quicker step than his own, The face of the person who held 
him appeared familiar to him, though, in the vaiious scenes 
of strife and contention in which he had lately been engaged, 
he had seen so many men of different grades and characters 
tiiat he could not ccmnect it with any particular train of 
events. There was a smile upon the soldier's countenance, 
too, which seemed to show that his recollection was better 
than that of Albert himself. 

The latter, however, hastily disengaged his arm, exclaim- 
ing, ^^I cannot stop! They are hurting the poor old man, 
and I must help him. Who are you? what do you want?" 

" Do you not recollect the Captain Griffith?" said the per-- 
s<mage who had detained him. *^ But what are you going to 
do with these feUows? They are too many for you, if I 
rightly judge what you are about." 

"Then give me some help," cried Albert Denyn; "they 
are maltreating the poor old man Dacy, and his niece too : do 
you not see her?" 

"Oho! is that the game?" exclaimed Griffith. "Well, 
lead on; we will aid you, though it is no business of ours after 
all. Still it keeps one in exercise, and that is someliiing in 
this world." 

Albert Denyn darted forward, followed by Griffith and the 
four or five free companions who were with him, and, pushing 
their wi^ with fierce recklessness through ^e mob, they 
were soon in the centre, wiiere a young man of handsome 
person, but of somewhat loose and dissolute appearance, was 
dragging a very lovely girl away firom the arms of the good 
old cure Dacy, in spite of her tears, remonstrances, and cries. 
The people who stood round took little part in the matter, 
except by laughter at the poor girPs agony and the priest's 
grief and reproaches. 

The scene, however, was changed in a minute; for Albert 
Denyn with one blow of his gauntleted hand struck the yoimg 
ribald to the ground, while Dacy caught his niece in his arms; 
and Griffith ^id his comps^ions drove back ihe crowd. 

Swords were instantly drawn on the part of the Parisians; 
but Albert Denyn, unsheathing his own weapon, placed his 
ibot on the prostrate body of the youth he had knotted down, 
exclaiming, "Take care, my men! take csure, or worse may 
eome of it. This felbw I have found violating the commands 
of the pr^vdt, and I will drag him to the Hdtel de Ville, or 
kill him if he resists." 

^' Why, it is the pr^v^t's own nephew !" cried several voices 
from the crowd. 
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" I know that," replied Albert Denyn, " or at least I guess 
it from what the pr^vot said." 

The people seemed to hesitate in consequence of what they 
heard and saw ; and probably the matter might have ended 
peaceably, but some of those on the right pressed rather 
sharply upon one of Griffith's men, who, not being of a very 
patient .and enduring race, struck the Parisian who was next 
to him a blow in the face with the pommel of his sword, which 
•dashed^ut three of his front teeth, and cast him back bleeding 
on those behind. 

An instant shout of indignation burst from the crowd, and 
a tremendous rush was made upon the small knot of soldiery 
who were gathered together round the sood cure Dacy and 
.his niece. Albert Denyn thrust himself between the poor 
girl and the foremost of the mob. Griffith's practised sword 
^aved not in vain; and, to say truth, though the numbers 
^ho were opposed to the Parisians were but small, yet their 
great superiority in the use of their arms, their daring habits, 
vigorous frames, and thorough contempt for their enemies, 
rendered each man there in reality equal to foiu: or five of 
>their assailants,, so that the strife was by no means as unequal 
as it appeared. 

After but a few blows had been given, the armed crowd 
recoiled, with several severe gashes apparent amongst the 
foremost of them; and Griffith, with Albert Denyn, as if 
^comprehending at once what was best to be done, began to 
force their way onward, the rest surrounding the poor girl 
and her uncle, as if to guide them in safety towards tne Hotel 
de ViUe. 

For a minute or two the mob continued to give way before 
ithe brandished weapons of the adventurers ; but it soon be- 
came apparent that numbers were flocking up to the aid of 
•the Parisians. A more formidable attack than ever was 
made at the comer of the next street; and one of Griffith's 
men was brought to the ground, stunned by the blow of a 
mace, which dented in his steel cap and well-nigh fractured 
his skull. Griffith himself stepped forward to defend him, 
■but in so doing he left a gap in their little circle. The 
nephew of the pr^vot, who was then again at the head of his 
•people, dashed in with two of the others, in spite of all the 
efforts of Albert Denyn, and once more seized his prey ; and 
the situation of the young soldier, his companions, and the 
object of his interest, appeared nearly desperate, when a cry 
of " Marcel! Marcel! long live the pr6v6t!" came thundering 
'I'^wn the street, and a confused troop of horse and foot 
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rushed on, driving in the stragglers and making a way into 
the very heart of the crowd. 

"What is this? What is this?" exclaimed the Pr6v6t 
Marcel, springing to the ground and seizing his nephew with 
a vehement and angry grasp. " Jean, you are a licentious 
fool! Did I not forbid this? Did I not give orders that the 
girl should be suffered to depart?" 

As he spoke, he thrust the young man vehemently from 
him ; but at the same instant came first a low murmur, and 
then a loud shout from the mob, with the words, "Down with 
the English ! Away with the adventurers !" 

Marcel looked fiercely round him for a moment, first turn- 
ing his eyes upon the citizens and then upon his own armed 
foflowers. But one or two of the latter had taken up the cry 
also, and were vociferating with the rest, " Down with them! 
down with them ! down with the English !" The pr^v6t saw 
that, whatever might be his inclination, he would find but 
little support among his own people in any endeavour that he 
might make to protect the adventurers ; and like all fierce 
demagogues, though internally furious at any opposition on 
the part of those whom he was accustomed to lead blindfold, 
he determined to temporise and yield to their clamour, with a 
strong determination of taking vengeance at a future period 
upon the chief of those who opposed his will. 

" Fear not, my friends !" he exclaimed in a loud and im- 
pressive tone: "your pr6v5t will do equal justice upon all 
offenders. Stand back, my men; stand back, and let my train 
gather round us : we will deal with the Englishmen and treat 
3iem according to their deserts." 

The aspect of affairs now began to be serious ; for Grifllith 
and his companions, and Albert Denjm himself, could catch 
no glance of recognition upon the pr^vdt's countenance. 

" A pretty pass !" cried Griffith, as he saw the fi^rty or fifty 
well-armed soldiers of which the pr^vdt's train was composed 
gather in a stern circle round him and the rest, keeping back 
the crowd, but presenting a much more formidable array than 
the undisciplined multitude. " Let us stand back to back^ 
my men, for we know not on which side we shall be taken : 
we can make a pretty little hash of them yet if they come 
near. Now, Master Prgvdt, what is it that you mean by this? 
Are we not your friends, and the friends of the King of 
Kavarre?" 

" Not when I find you brawling in the streets," said the 
pr^vdt, affecting a fierce tone ; but the moment after, he bec- 
koned to Albert Denyn, saying, " You at least are a French- 
man — approach and speak to me." ^ 
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*' They came to help me," replied Albert Denyn, " in pro- 
tecting tnis poor girl and the priest, who were attacked con- 
trary to your own orders. For good or ill I will take my 
part with them." 

" Well done, my young gallant!" cried Griffith: " you will 
soar high some of these days." 

But in the mean time the pr6y6t made a quick and angry 
gesture, exclaiming, " Come hither, I say: you will m^e 
mischief speedily. You shall return to them if you please." 

Albert Denjni took a step or two forward to the spot where 
the pr^vdt stood, close to the old priest and his niece, with his 
hand still grasping his nephew by the shoulder. It was to 
the latter, however, that Marcel first spoke. " Get ye gone, 
Jean," he said, pushing the young man back; "get ye gone 
to my house, and there wait as if you were a prisoner. I will 
not be long, and you shall remember this day^s fine deeds. 
There! make your way through the crowd and begone! 

" And you, old man," he continued, turning to the priest, 
" hie thee hence out of Paris as fast as may be, and take thy 
pretty mischief with thee: we have causes of contention 
enough among us already. I know what thou woulcbt say, but 
thou shalt have safe guard and conveyance. Here, Guetry, 
take four strong men with you ; find quickly a litter or a horse 
for this girl*; conduct her and her uncle safely for ten leagues 
upon their road ere noon to-morrow. You answer for ^m 
with your life." 

The man to whom he spoke was an old, weather-beatai 
soldier, whose habit was ever to obey without any comment; 
and merely nodding his head and saying, "Well, sir, well I" 
he took the priest by the arm, and drew him and his niece 
across the little space which had been cleared round the pr^ 
v6t, towards the side next the river. 

"Now, what would you with me?" demanded Albert 
Denyn. "These men, I tell you, were aiding me to reaeue 
that poor girl, to whom you yourself promised protection and 
a»nstanee. I now require you to give liiem an opportonity ef 
going free, if they have done no other wrong t^n defiaiding 
the weak and helpless against your vicious rabUe of Fane." 

" And what would be the consequences if I made the al* 
tempt?" asked the prevdt, leaning down his head and speak- 
ii^ low. " They would be torn to meees, and so shonld I 
myself. No, no, that will never do. Go, tell them in a whim- 
per," he continued in the same under-tone — " go tell ^«m in 
a whisper that there is but one way to save wem. If tli^ 
^st they are k>«t. Let them seem to submit to my will^ g» 
ther I would have them and as I w(mld have them^aad I 
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pledge my salvatioii that they shall be out of Paris to- 
morrow." 

"How is that?" demanded Albert; but the prev6t made 
an impatient gesture with his hand, exclaiming, "Go! go 
quick! there is no time to spare!" 

A fresh cry of "Down with the English! down with the 
adventurers!" confirmed the words of Marcel; and Albert, 
returning to the side of Griffith, who stood contemplating the 
menacing looks of the prevdt's followers and the crowd that 
was seen behind them, with an air of very great indifference, 
spoke with the leader of the free companions for a moment in 
a low voice. Ere Griffith could answer, however, the soldiers 
of the pievot began to press closer around; and in a moment 
after, a general rush was made upon the little group in the 
centre of the circle. One of the assailants went down in an 
instant by a blow from the hand. of Griffith; a second was 
struck to the earth a little to the left. Bat ere another stroke 
could be given, the adventurers and Albert Denvn himself 
were seized by the hands of the crowd, and most likely would 
have fared ill had it not been for the prompt and vigorous in- 
terference of Marcel, and two or three of his officers who 
thought fit on this occasion to follow his lead. 

"Do not hurt them, do not hurt them!" shouted the pre- 
v6t loudly. "Bring them along to the Toiu: de Nesle; tie 
them if they resist. Bv Sainte Gdn^vieve, I will cleave you 
down to the mouth, Francois, if you touch him with that 
daffger! Take that, then!" and he dashed one of his unruly 
foUowers to the ground with a blow from the back of his 
battle-axe, which drove his iron cap down upon his head. 

"I will be obeyed!" continued Marcel: "bring these men 
on to the T^ur de Xesle. They shall be judged and dealt 
with according to law, but we yhII have no more murder in 
tbe streets. Come, away with them, away with them! and 
to-morrow they shall have sentence." 

" Lons live the pr($v6t! Long live Stephen Marcel!" cried 
one of the men in the crowd. The rest took it up ; acnd 
amidst a number of incongruous shouts and exclamations, 
Albert Denyn, Griffith, and the rest, were hurried on with no 
very great ceremony or tenderness towards an old tower, 
wliich stood by the side of the river at the end of the town. 
As tbey came near the building, a number of tbe people ran 
on before, to call out the keepers of the prison in order to 
reeme the captives. Marcel himself, who had remounted his 
luMTse, was alao a little in advance ; and as Albert Denyn was 
hurried past through the low-browed arch of the Tour de 
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Nesle, he saw the pr^vdt speaking eagerly to a hroad, square- 
built, heavy-looking man, with a bunch of immense keys in 
his hand. 

In the mean time the prisoners were driven fOTward; and 
it so happened that the young follower of the Captal de Buch, 
being the last in the line, was in the very doorway of a large, 
dull-looking room on the left of the gate, into which they had 
thrust his companions, when the person he had seen speaking^ 
to the pr^vot pushed his way hastily through the soldiery and 
caught him by the arm, exclaiming, "Not in there, not in 
there ! there are too many there already. Here, Pierre le 
Nain ! take two of them up-stairs ; I will put this one in the 
prison behind." 

Albert Denjm saw little more, for he was dragged forward ; 
and ere he well knew which way they were taking him, he 
was thrust into a small, narrow chamber at the back of the 
building, the door of which was instantly closed and locked 
upon him. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

Under the shadow of one of those deep old" woods whereof 
we have more than once had occasion to speak — which at that 
time covered nearly one-third of the whole soil of France, and 
of which vestiges are still to be met with in almost every part 
of that fair land — ^in the dark hours of the ni^t of the bright 
month of May, sat a group of men round a large watch-fire, 
whose lurid glare was the fittest light for the deeds of those 
on whose faces it shone. Gleaming through the. bolls of the 
trees flashed the flame of many more fires ; and those who 
ffazed upon that part of the forest from a height might well 
have thought that some ruthless hand was endeavouring to 
consume it all. 

At the spot which we have mentioned were collected some 
ten or twelve persons, as difierent fi-om each other in mind^ 
character, and purposes as it is possible to conceive. There 
was the hardy, nonest peasant of a superior class, who roused 
up by intolerable wrongs, had joined the Jacquerie, and had! 
been led on step by step to deeds which his soul abhorred. 

Close by him sat the rude, relentless ruffian, whose sol^* 
object was blood and lust, and who, after being long kept 
down by the hand of power, now revelled even unto drunken- 
^''96 in the anarchies of the times. There, too, appeared the 
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daring freebooter who had long lived upon plunder, and who, 
finding the Jacquerie a mor« profitable means of pursuing the 
same trade, had joined the revolted peasants with many of his 
band. There, also, was the dull but remorseless Jacques 
Mome, there Thibalt de la Rue, and there William Caillet, 
still maintaining that superiority over all around which from 
the first had been the meed of higher intellect and greater 
energies. 

It was strange to see these men, some of whom had been 
very lately not even clothed in the garb of peasants, but 
covered with rags or skins, now robed in silk and rich cloth, 
or decorated with splendid armour and chains of gold. A 
whole province was theirs ; for the first wild attack upon Plessy 
had not only encouraged their friends, and at once roused the 
whole peasantry throughout the land, but had by its ^success 
struck terror into their enemies, and caused a general con- 
sternation wherever the report was heard. Kiiights and 
nobles had fled before them; castle after castle had been 
taken by storm; small towns even had been captured and 
plundered; and still the cry went forth from many thousands 
of men in arms, " War to the castle and the palace ! Death 
to the noble and the rich !" 

Scenes of horror which no pen can describe, acts of bar- 
barity that imagination can scarcely conceive, not only ini- 
tiated the peasant into the new trade of the Jacquerie, but 
bound him to his bloody calling by the irreparable ties >of 
crime. And there they now sat, the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion, each urging it forward in his own peculiar way, and all 
contributing by their various passions to its distinctive cha- 
racter and extraordinary success. 

Amongst them all, with their furred gowns, their scarlet 
robes, and their rich embroidery, William Caillet appeared 
in a garb chosen with that peculiar and careful adaptation of 
means to an. end which so strongly characterised his mind, 
and blended in such an extraordinary manner with the fierce- 
passions of which he was the slave. No gold, no jewels, no 
sparkling ornaments appeared upon his person. He was clad 
in armour of the finest kind, and over all he wore a surcoat 
of unmingled black. His helmet lay beside him even when 
he slept, and the only decoration which it displayed was a tall 
black plume, which, together with his commanding height, 
he knew would make him an object easy to be distinguished 
amongst the peasantry whom he had excited to revolt. 

It was not, however, to produce an eifect upon the enemy 
that he assumed this peculiarity of dress : he thought more 
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of the people wbo surrounded him, and of the danger of los- 
ing his influence and command over them. Hius, it wsb an 
impression upon their minds that he sought to effect, and for 
that purpose he diose his garb witii care. Every serf who 
pilli^ed a nobleman's wardrobe would, he knew, appear in 
tinsel and glitter ; but those plain dark arms, the black plume 
and coat, had not only something mysterious and solenm in 
their aspect, but something that harmonised with the charac- 
ter of his own feelings, and especially accorded with the stem, 
determined severity, the immoveable, unrelenting determina- 
tion which he found no difficulty in displa3dng. 

He had become frugal of his speech since his first success; 
he conversed but httle with any one, and made confidants of 
none but those whom he was forced to trust. From time to 
time, indeed, when anything induced him to suspect thxrt the 
zeal of his fi)llowers began to slacken; that some apprehen*- 
sion of the result produced a momentary hesitation; when he 
saw them divided in council, or seeking some petty object to 
the neglect of a greater one ; then his wonted eloquence would 
burst forth in words of fire, and lead all hearts away. 

The consequence of this conduct was, that the whole body 
looked up to him with reverence, not unmixed with fear. 
Even those, strange as it may, seem, who had cast heiund 
them every human apprehension, every holy respect, re- 
garded him with some degree of awe, and obeyed him when 
he thought fit to command, without a word of opposition or a 
thought of resistance. 

There was but one person who approadied him wit& no 
such feelings, and that was old Thibait de la Bue. His was 
a nature totally without deference for anything. He was one 
of those who were very rare in that j^e — an utter unbefiever 
in all that others held sacred; he wanted, in short, tile feculty 
of reverence; and to the very existence of a Gk)d he fid not 
give credit, because he could not comprehend the nature of 
any being worthy of veneration and respect. He bcfieved 
not in virtue, except such animal qualities as the human crea- 
ture shares with the brute ; and perhaps, if be had inqiiired 
strictly into his own heart, he would have found that he only 
admitted that man might be brave and woman tender, witii- 
ont conceiving that the one could be honest or the other 
chaste; and yet such are the strange contradictions in our 
nature, that this unbelieving ftame of mind did not exclude 
superstition. The fact was, he could fear, though he could 
not reverence. 

Not only were splendid dresses around that fire, though 
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upon rude limbs and nnsymmetrical forms, but rich cbeer, 
such as those lips had nevef tasted before the commencement 
«f that year, was spread out in rough fashion for the leaders of 
the rcTolt. Fine trout from the stream and carp from the 
tank, game of such kind as was tllen in season, and even the 
baronial peacock with his spreading tail was there, rudely 
cooked indeed, but washed down with wine which might have 
pleased an emperor, the warm vintages of the luxuriant 
aouth, brought from afar for those never destined to drink it 

We may well believe that, under such circumstances, but 
small moderation was observed. Golden hanaps, plundered 
from this casde and that, passed freely round the cnrcle ; and 
under the daring influence of the grape, the joke, the jest, 
and the ribidd song, passed hither and thither ; while similar 
founds echoed up from the other fires which had been kindled 
in every part of the forest, giving the best indication, to any 
euTB that listened, of the wild saturnalia which reigned in one 
of the fairest provinces of France. 

There were only two of the persons present who drank 
moderately, and consequently were more silent — Caillet and 
Thibait de la Rue. The first scarcely uttered a word to any 
one, often passed the cup untouched, and gazed with his large 
flashing eyes fiiU upon the blazing pile before him, as if 
giving it back fire fbr fire. Thibait la Rue, on his part, 
gpoke somewhat more; glanced round the scene about him 
with keen, small, serpent-like eyes; and ever and anon^ as he 
marked the traces of coming drunkenness in the vacant looks 
and dropping jaws of his companions, a withering smile of 
meflkble scorn, and as it were of hatred for the whole human 
race, glanced over his lip and passed away in an instant. Hib 
words, though sweet in tone and aeoompanied with a bland 
expression,' were generally venomously bitter, searching out 
with terrible sagacity the tender point in every one to whom 
he spoke, and plunging in a dagger where it was least ex- 
pected. 

To Caillet, indeed, that night his language was peculiarly 
gentle. There was a honeyed smoothness about it which did 
more to put the keen leader of the insurrection upon his 
guard than if he had openly avowed the most hostile pur- 
poses. In one respect Caillet had mistaken the character of 
Thibait la Rue : he knew well his passion fbr gold, and had 
in their late successes pampered it to the utmost; but he had 
fkncied that passion to be his only one. He believed that in 
him, as so often happens in the world, avarice had swallowed 
lip every other feeling. 
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In this, however, he erred: the love of power was stn»^ 
in the heart of the old man. He cared not, indeed, whether 
he ruled openly or by another; but still he was well pleased 
to rule ; to exerdse his cunning and his skill in guiding, di- 
recting, commanding ; and he could not bear to see even cSdllet 
himself, though he knew and felt his superior genius, eom- 
pletelv independent of his sway bv the influence he had gained 
over his fellow-insurgents. He had resolved, then, long be- 
fore this period, that such a state of things should be changed, 
and as his whole spirit was intrigue, he took no small delight 
in working for his own ends. 

Let it not be supposed, indeed, that his design was to over- 
throw Caillet, for he saw too clearly that such an event as 
that man^s fall must prove the destruction of all around. Birt 
he sought to gain such power over Caillet himself, a» through 
him to govern the whole. Circumstances, as we shall sooa 
9ee, had up to this point wonderfully favoured his schemes; 
but this was one of those critical instants in which there was 
likely to be a struggle; and it was his object to turn Cidilet in 
one direction while he himself acted in another, in order to 
possess himself of an advantage which he felt sure would en- 
able him to rule the leader at his will. 

He had prepared all for his purpose before he sat down 
beside that fire ; and by subtle insinuations to several of the 
persons present, he had prompted that proposal which was 
certain to lead the forces of the insurgents in the direction 
that he desired, if Caillet still remained ignorant of facts with 
which he himself had accidentally become acquainted. He 
had so schemed, also, that if Caillet resisted he was likely to 
meet with opposition for the first time, and perhaps to have 
his determination overruled by all the leaders present. 

The proposal of which we have spoken had been delayed, 
and the feast and the revel protracted somewhat longer than 
the old man liked; and at length, looking towards the captain 
of the fireebooters we have mentioned, a man of great ciurp^ 
real powers and no slight 'talents, he said aloud, a^r an un- 
noticed sign for the other to begin, "Well, my friends, wc 
liad better settle our proceedings for to-morrow before we 
^re all quite drunk." 

Caillet remained silent; and the freebooter, then remem- 
bering the suggestions that had been made to him by Thibalt« 
exclaimed, "Of course we shall now go to Senlis, as we pro- 
posed last week. There is nothing to stop us now: the town 
»s open and faU of wealth ; we shall get immense booty and 
iestroy ja wJdote n^ of the viper nobility." 
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Caillet gazed at him with a stem smile as he spoke ; but 
b^re he could answer, several of the others around ex- 
claimed, **0h, yes; to Senlis! — ^to Senlis let us go: we shall 
never get such plunder as that." 

The leader frowned, and replied sternly, "We go first to 
Ermenonville. That castle taken, I lead you to Senlis; but 
we must not leave it behind us, with its garrison ready to 
attack us in the rear." 

" Send old Thibalt with ten thousand men to blockade it," 
cried the freebooter, who had been well tutored: "there are 
not fi% men in the place ; but before we have captured it 
the dauphin's troops may be in Senlis, and we lose the best 
thing that has offered itself since the beginning." 

Thibalt cast a rapid glance towards Caillet to see how he 
relished the proposal; but the latter replied, fixing his eyes 
sternly upon the freebooter, "I do not cnange my purposes. 
What I have said is determined. We take Ermenonville, and 
then attack Senlis; and should the dauphin's troops be in it, 
if there be no cowards amongst ourselves we will burn them 
and Senlis together." 

"Nay," cned the freebooter boldly, while several voices 
murmured something about proceeding to Senlis at once, "I 
see not why one man's voice should overthrow all our coun- 
sels. Let us put it to the vote here whether we shall go first 
to Senlis or ^Ermenonville. You are a brave, strong man, 
William Caillet, and a good leader to boot; but not a bit 
braver^ or stronger, or wiser, than I or any one else here 
present." 

" If I am not," answered CaiUet, rising coldly and slowly 
from the ground, "I am not fit to overrule your opinion, 
which I will do, or die. We will have no disputes or factions 
amongst us. There is one way, when any two leaders differ, 
of settling the matter at once, without spreading the quarrel 
throughout the whole. Stand up, man, I say! stand up and 
draw your sword! No words, my friends, but make a space 
around. He has said that I am not braver, or stronger, or 
wiser than he is: I say that I am all! Now let him try, 
Stand back, I say! those that know me will not meddle. 
Are you a coward?" he added, seeing that the freebooter 
hesitated. 

His opponent's weapon instantly flashed in the air, and wa» 
«imed at CaiUet's ni^ed head, with a sudden straightforward 
stroke which seemed destined to cleave him to tne ground ^ 
but it was parried in a moment ; and ere he could recover hi& 
guard, the sweeping blade of the insurgent leader struck him 
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on the neck beneath the left ear, and laid him a headless 
inmk upon the earth, as if he had been smitten with a scythe. 
The dark blood spouted forth and deluged the grass ; md 
Caillet, wiping his blade upon a handful of leaves, replae^ 
it in the sheaUi, saying, ^^ A body of our men are already be> 
fore £rmenon\ille ; we will take it ere two suns haye risen 
and set, and then I promise I wUl lead to Senlis.^' 

" When you have possessed yourself of fair Adela de Man- 
vinet," added Thibalt la Rue, widi a sweet smile and in a low 
tone ; ^^ but what is to be done with this piece of desh that 
lies quivering here ? I fear it will be difficult to fit the head 
upon the body again ; and if those he brought with hkn see 
them thus disjoined, they may very likely quit us or breed a 
tumult/' 

"If diey seek to quit us, let them go," replied Caiilet; 
'^ we can well spare tiiem. If they breed a tumult, there are 
l^enty of trees to han^ them to \ nor will ropes be wanting, 
nor hands willing to do it. As for the rest, let his body be 
taken away and buried. The matter is sufficient as it is to 
serve for a good warning, my friend Thibah, both to those 
who listen to evil counsels and those who give them." 

It was early on the following morning when the immense 
multitude of the insurgents surrounded the Castle of Erme- 
nonville ; and, though me place was strong and well defended, 
yet before night terrible progress had been made towards its 
destruction. The walls were undermined in various places, 
and two or three more hours of light would have seen many 
a yawning breach in the defences. 

Just a^mt the time that tiie sun was setting, old Thibalt la 
Bue was seen speaking eagerly with four of the peasants, who 
had been carrying forward the attack on the side where he 
himself commanded. 

*' But I tell you," he said, in answer to some objection 
which one of them had seemed to make — " but I tell you, 
that as soon as he has got possession of this sirl, he will hav« 
all that he has ever desired, and then he wifl marry her, get 
a promise of pardon and distinction for himself, quit us and 
leave us to our fate : nay, perhaps be the first to head the 
troops against us. No, no; we must enable her to make her 
escape, or else get hold of her ourselves, which would be 
better still; for then we could rule him as we liked." 

" But how can we do it? how can we do it?" asked the pea- 
sant to whom he was speaking. " The old lord is too cunning 
to believe anything you can write to him." 

** I dont know that," replied Thibalt ; ** and beades, there 
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are four or five of the men firom St. Leu who were villeins of 
the old lord's, and they go to this busmess with an unwilling 
heart, for they love him much. If you will consent and help 
me, I will speak with them as soon as the sun is down. We 
can get them, I dare say, to be hostages." 

''But how can we get hold of the girl, then?" demanded 
the peasant. 

"By a sudden attack laid in ambush," replied Thibalt. 
"You shall command it, and can easily hide two or three 
hundred men in the brushwood on the skirts of the forest. 
It will all be easily managed : make his own people persuade 
the old lord to try an escape during the night, they becoming 
pledges for his safety. Do not set upon him till he is beyond 
our ferthest posts : by that time the hostages will be free ; so 
that if these men of Mauvinet require any sureties them- 
selves, I can give myself up for one. Mid be at liberty before 
you make your attads. But mind, on your life and honour, 
you do no harm to the girl, otherwise we entirely lose our 
hold upon Caillet." 

" I will take care of that," answered the other, " I will 
take care of ihxt ; but now, Master Thibalt, if I bring her 
safe to you, you shall ransom her from me, for it is for you I 
am working — that is clear enough." 

" I will give you a hundred pieces of gold," said Thibalt. 

" If you do not make it five hundred," replied the man, 
" I will take her up to Caillet, or keep her myself to be my 
own paramour." 

Even villains find that a state of society in which all prin- 
ciple is at an end is very inconvenient to lire in ; and old 
Thibalt himself, who had never conceived any moral tie bind- 
ing, now longed for some such bond wherewith to secure his 
own instruments. He was obliged, however, to deal with 
things as he found them ; and after settling the afiair as far as 
possible with these to whom he had first communicated his 
views, he prowled about till the sun was down, and then 
gathered together five or six of the men of Mauvinet, with 
whom he held a long and eager conversation. At length he 
procured a light and a piece of parchment, and sending for a 
cunning scribe over whom he had gained some power, he 
caused him to write hastily the following lines : — 



Lord of Mauvinet, — These are written to you by a friend. The Castle 
of Ennenonville cannot be held out. If you are the man that we believe, you 
are already thbaking of entttng your way through, and selling your life dearly. 
SowFever, as. you were always a kind lord and a good maolec, yeur friende ia the 
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camp of the free people of France have determined to give yon an opportonitf 
of escaping. If you choose to take advantage of It. In the quarter opposite to the 
western postern you will find a path open for you ; and you may rest perfectly 
certain that you will be safe for the distance of two miles. But to render you 
more secure, as you may well entertain a doubt of the word pledged to you, you 
will find three hostages, unarmed, within five yards of the door. Tiiem you will 
take with you for a mile on your way, and then set them free. But as you value 
your own life, and the lives of those who risk all to save you, you must be as 
still as death, while you and yours go through the midst of the camp. Not a 
word must be spoken, and you must pass along slowly, lest the noise of your 
horses, or the jingling of your harness, should rouse others than those who seek 
your good. The hour Is midnight. 



As soon as this was writteh, it was tied to the head of an 
arrow, round the shaft of which was wrapped some tow. That 
material was then lighted, and the whole was shot into the 
castle. For several hours after, the ordinary scenes took 
place amongst the insurgents, hut gradually about ten o'clock 
all noises ceased, and weariness laid the strong limbs at rest. 
Little guard or watch of any kind was kept amongst them, 
for their numbers were so immense that they imagined they 
had no cause for fear. To all appearance the only persons 
that were awake amongst the whole vast multitude were 
William Caillet and Thibalt la Rue, who sat close together, 
talking eagerly in their usual strain. The old man seemed 
anxious rather than otherwise to keep his companion's eyes 
from sleep, laying out schemes and plans for the future, and 
inquiring into the tidings which Caillet had received from 
various parts of France. 

At length, however, Caillet exclaimed, "Gret you gone, 
Thibalt ! get you gone ! I must sleep. For three nights I 
have not closed my eyes. But now I have them in my grasp ! 
nothing can snatch them from me now; and I may as well 
have a few hours' slumber." 

Old Thibalt suppressed the bitter smile that was rising to his 
lip, and merely adding in a taunting tone, " I thought you 
never slept, Caillet," he left him, returning to his own part 
of their leaguer, where he instantly sought out the men he 
had been conversing with at nightfall. 

"I am come, you see," he said, " to place myself in your 
hands. Where are the three men who are to be hostages ?" 

"They are gone forward already," replied one of the pea- 
sants. " Let us draw back, Master Thibalt, into this hollow, 
and watch what follows^" 

Thibalt accompanied them in silence ; and then seating them- 
selves in a little hoUow of the ground, the party gazed eagerly 
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for some minutes over the slope towards the castle. The night 
was very dark ; and though one could see the sombre masses 
of towers and walls marked by a deeper blackness upon the 
sky behind, nothing else was visible. All was silent too ; but 
after a time the keen ears of the old man caught a sound, and 
raising himself upon his knees, he soon saw a number of dark 
objects, which might be men and horses, moving slowly and 
silently forward. They passed on with a low rustling, and 
were soon lost to his sight. Thibalt and his companions 
listened eagerly for several minutes, but at length, as all re- 
mained stiU, he turned and said, "You see I have dealt fairly 
with you." 

In less than half-an-hour, the three men who had been 
given as hostages came back ; and Thibalt, without waiting to 
hear their accotmt of what had taken place, exclaimed, " All 
is now safe, so I will retire to rest ;" and he hurried away to 
a hut in which he had taken up his abode. 

It was situated near the edge of the camp, and the old man 
was some time in reaching it; but even when he had entered 
and closed the door, far from seeking repose, he listened with 
his head inclined and his ear turned to the window, till sud- 
denlv he heard a distant sound of shouts and clashing of arms 
as of men in strife. Others heard it also and rushed forth : 
the whole camp was soon roused, and everything was noise 
and confusion. But in the midst of all, tne leader of the 
peasants whom he had cunningly placed in ambush was 
brought into his hut, wounded and bleeding. 

" Curse upon them and you !" he exclaimed as soon as he 
saw Thibalt. " They have escaped, and have half killed me." 

The old man tried to give him consolation; but the dying 
Jacques rolled his eyes wildly round, saying to one of his 
companions, who had helped him thither, "Fetch me Caillet. 
I would fain speak to William Caillet." 

"Go, go!" cried Thibalt in a sweet tone; "fetch him 
Caillet, as he wants to speak to him." 

The man retired, leaving his comrade alone with the old 
serpent who had employed him ; and in less than ten minutes 
Caillet was in the hut. 

"Alas! you are too late," said Thibalt as he saw him — 
" the poor fellow is dead. They have broken through, Caillet, 
you have heard, and killed poor Merlache, here. What he 
had to say I know not, but he wanted much to speak with 
you." 

Caillet uttered not a word, but turned upon his heel. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



The only article of furniture that was to be found in the pri- 
son to which Albert Denyn had been consigned was a small 
three- legged stooL As the young soldier looked round at the 
bar^ waUi, the nuall grated window «ome two or three feet 
above his head, the damp earthen floor, and the strong inm- 
plaited door covered with dull and dropping mould, he could 
not but feel a sort of heavy and cheerless doud come over his 
brighter hopes, and make the prospect before him look more 
dsA, and gloomy ^an it really was. A moment after, how- 
ever, the buoyant heart of youth rose up again, and he mur- 
mured to himself with a smile, '^This is certainly a strange 
turnof fetel" 

He had still to undergo that which is more difficult to en- 
dure without despondency than any sudden misfortune or 
disappointment; namely, the weary passing of hours in soli- 
tude and idleness. At first he consoled himself with the 
thought that the prevot would certainly not fail to keep his 
pronuse, and set him and the rest of the prisoners at liberty 
as soon as he could do so without danger. The King of 
Kavarre, he fancied, also, out of respect &r the Captal de 
Buch, would not suffer his imprisonment to be long. 

Kevertheless, as hour after hour went by, and not a soul 
entered the prison either to bring him provisions or exchange 
a word with him, his spirits sank, and he felt a degree of 
melancholy creep over him of which he was asham^ and 
with whi£;n he struggled without being able to overcome it. 

The li^ht which the chamber possessed was but httle, even 
in the bnghtest part of the day; but now that light began to 
decrease, and at lei^th the young soldier saw the last ray fade 
away, and all was darkness. He continued to walk up and 
down the room, however, giving way to all the sad thoughts 
which were naturally suggested, not only by his own situa- 
tion, but by the state of France and the dangers which smr- 
rounded those who were most dear to him. The wing of 
Time flew on, with nothing to reUeve the monotony o? its 
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passing except the noises which he heard occasionally pro- 
ceeding either from other parts of the prison, or from the 
busy world without, the tie between him and which seemed 
now entirely dissevered. 

During the early part of the night the sound of tongues 
reached him, talking loudly in some of the neighbouring 
chambers; and once ne heard a gay voice singing in the Eng- 
lish tongue, showing that either the other prisoners did not 
share his despondency., or else were better provided with 
means of listening the load of imprisonment. Then again 
the plashing sound of oars, and the rushing of a boat through 
the water immediately, beneath the tower, struck his ear ; and 
gay tongues and a menry laugh from a distance — ^probably 
Srom the other side of the river — served more to increase his 
melandioly, by contrasting har^y with his own feelings, 
than to enliven him by showing that there was still joy and 
cheerfulness in the world. As time went on, however, all 
these sounds ceased, and silence resumed its dominion over 
the gay metropolis of France. 

To the best oi Albert Benyn's judgment, midnight was past 
by more than one hour when he again heard the noise of oars, 
and a boat seemed to stop beneath the walls of the tower itself. 
The next moment, three sharp blows, as if struck by some 
heavy substance against a wooden door, reached the ear of the 
young prisoner; and after an interval of silence, which lasted 
perhaps four or five minutes, the blows were repeated, and a 
voice exclaimed, " Mathieu, Mathieul open and let me in!" 

For a short time no other sound was heard, but then a 
heavy foot sounded upon the stairs, the great gate creaked 
upon its hinges, and the murmur of two persons speaking low 
made itself &ntly heard through the door of his prison. An 
instant after, that door itself opened and a bright light flashed 
in, dazzling Albert Denyn's eyes so that he could not at first 
see who it was that approached. It was the voice of the Pr6- 
vot Marcel, however, that exclahned, as he turned sharply to 
the keeper of the tower who was behind him, " How is this, 
Mathieu? You haye left him without bed, or light, or food, 
apparently!" 

" You never told me to give him these," replied the jailer: 

" you said to keep him alone " 

"But not to starve him," cried the prSvot. "However, 
quick! bring him some food and wine. They have treated 
you ill, my young friend, but I have not forgotten my pro- 
mise." 

Certainly, five minutes before, Albert Denyn would have 
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thought a jest the most unpalatable thing in the world; but 
so speedy are the revolutions of feeling in the human heart, 
that apprehension and despondency vanished at once, and he 
replied gaily — 

" You invited me to supper, Monsieur le Prevdt — ^I must 
say you have given me dainty fare." 

"Knights-errant," answered the prevdt with a grim smile, 
" have always been known to feed poorly and sleep on hard 
beds ; and such will ever be the case, my good sir, with those 
who meddle in affairs with which they have nothing to do." 

" But," exclaimed Albert Denyn, " you would not have me 
stand tamely by and see " 

"Well, i^ell!" exclaimed the pr6v6t, interrupting him, 
" we have no time to talk of these things now. Besides, the 
matter is settled, and there is never any use in returning to a 
business that is gone. Let the Past have its own. From its 
sad and dark dominion we can never recover one of all the 
things that have bowed to its sway, be they the bright and 
beautiful, be they the stem and terrible, be they good, be 
they bad. The Past is the only monarch against whose sway 
there is no appeal, and from whose dread sceptre there is no 
escaping. The old man and his niece are safe, far beyond the 
walls of Paris. Your friends here in the prison with you shall 
be set at liberty before to-morrow morning. But it is with 
you that I have to speak, and with the Present that we have 
to deal. You are a Frenchman, are you not ?" 

" A true one," answered Albert Denyn. 

" Then, how came you to be serving with the Oaptal de 
Buch ?" demanded the prevdt. 

"I have only served with him in foreign lands," replied 
Albert, " and never against my native country. For it I will 
always draw my sword, and never against it ; and that the 
noble captal knows right well." 

"Good — good!" said the pr6v6t; and after thinking for a 
moment he added, " I have a task for you, which you must 
not refuse." 

"Tell me more of it, prevdt," rejoined Albert. " I have 
learned many a lesson of late, and amongst the rest know, 
that one ought to undertake nothing without comprehending 
clearly what it is and what it leads to." 

"You are right to be cautious," said the privot; "but it is 
a task that you may well be proud to perform." 

He paused and mused for several minutes ; and then, while 
the jailer brought in a small table and some food, he spoke of 
indifferent subjects, or else gazed moodily upon the floor. As 
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soon as the man was gone, however, he continued, saying, 
*'Fall to and refresh yourself, but keep your ears open. 
There is a young lady now in this town of Paris — would to 
Grod that she hsd not come hither! — of high rank and station, 
but of a race who are safer anywhere else than in the French 
capital. You haive heard of the taking of the tower of the 
Louyre, where we found such a supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion : she was known to be therein, and the mob sought for 
her, somewhat eager for bloodshed. I found means to save 
her from their fury for the time ; for, though no way tender- 
hearted, I love not to see a woman's blood spilled ; and be- 
sides, it is always well to leave some door open for retreat in 
case of need. I concealed her then; but these people, these 
Parisians, the most turbulent and ungovernable race on the 
face of the earth, know that she is still in the capital, suspect 
me, and watch every movement that I make. She must be 
got out of Paris before daybreak to-morrow. I dare send 
none of my own people to give her protection, and I know no 
one to apply to but you.'* 

Albert Denyn listened eagerly, and imagination whispered 
instantly in his ear the name of Adela de Mauvinet. There 
was no cause, it is true, why he should suppose that the pr^- 
vOt spoke of her. He had merely mentioned a lady of high 
rank, and there was not any reason whatsoever for believing 
that Adela was in Paris ; but yet a feeling of hope and ex- 
pectation rose in the breast of the young soldier, which made 
his heart beat high as he listened. Do you never remark in 
the midst of some wide-extended plain, while the clouds of an 
April day were passing over, sweeping forest and field, villaffe 
and stream, with their faint shadows as they fly, one bright 
particular spot — some church spire or cottage window — which 
the light rests on longer and catches more frequently than any 
other point in the whole scene — a spot whicn seems to draw 
to itself every stray sunbeam that visits the landscape, and 
which shines out the moment that a ray finds its way through 
the cloud? Such is the object of its love to a young heart. 
The moment that the light of hope breaks through the dark- 
ness of despondency and the clouds of care, the first rays fall 
naturally upon the predominant object of the heart's affections, 
making it sparkle with contrasted splendour from the gloom 
of the scene around. 

Without an instant's hesitation Albert Denyn accepted the 
task, only remarking, "It is unfortunate that you can j^ive 
me no one to accompany me : a single hand can do but little 
in times hke these." 
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" I have no one, I have no one !" said the pr^vdt in an im- 
patient tone. *' If I contrive to get her safe from Paris, it 
will be no slight thing. Yonr task must be to bring her in 
safety to Ermenonville or Beaumont." 

'' Could I not have some of the English with me?" de- 
manded Albert Denyn. " There are several of them I have 
seen before, and one named Scroope, who stood strongly by 
me when they had taken me prisoner and were about putting 
me to death." 

" I dare not trust them," replied the prevdt; " I dare not 
trust them: they are all rank marauders; and if they^were 
to discover the prize they have in their hands, they wotdd 
cut your throat for the mere ransom, if they could not get ^ 
you to join and share with them. Yet stay! this fellow 
Scroope, you may take him with you. Man to man, you will 
be his match, doubtless, and he must promise to be under 
your command. Wait a moment or two and finish your sup- 
per; I will go and speak with him." 

The prevot quitted the chamber, and Albert Denyn was 
left for about a quarter of an hour in solitude. At the end 
of that time, however, Marcel returned with the soHier 
Scroope, who laughed when he saw the young soldier, saying 
good-humouredly, '*So I am to be under your command, 
though I have seen more battles than you have seen years! 
However, Td be under the command of a baby of six mondi8 
old, in order to get out of the hole into which they have 
crammed me, giving me nothing but sour wine and hogs' 
flesh. But tell me, how came you by this fine coat of arms? 
When last I saw you there was something not quite so gay 
about you." 

" That is nothing to you, my good friend," replied Albert 
Denyn : '* be you sure that the arms are my own, as wefl as 
that medal of the emperor at which you are looking. He 
put it round my neck with his own hand," the youth added 
proudly. "But let us not waste time. I am ready, ^ 
Prevot." 

"ISTot till I have finished this flagon," cried Scroope: "if 
you do not drink it, I see no reason why I siiould not." 

The rest of their proceedings in the prison were soon 
brought to an end. Marcel led the way out, and descencSng 
the little sloping muddy path which led to the bank of t^e 
river, they found a boat with a solitary boatman, who rose as 
he perceived the prcvdt^ 

*' Quick, Mathurin!" said the prevot, speaking to the per- 

n in the skiff; "you I can trust. Rim back with this key; 
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bring out another horse, a destrier^ to the place whither I sent 
the boy with the others. If they seek to stop yau at the 
gate, show them your badge : we will row ourselves to the 
place." 

The man sprang to the shore ; Albert Denyn, the prevot, 
and Scroope entered the boat ; and the Englishman, seizing 
the oars of his own free-will, rowed rapidty on, under the 
direction of Marcel, to a spot on the ot^er bank of the river. 

As near as possible to the point where the houses of the 
village of Passy approach the river in the present day, but 
which then formed part of a green field bordered by a vine- 
yard and embellished with scTeral groups of tall trees, ap- 
peared in the clear moonlight a dark mass ertanding under 
one of the elms. It might have been composed of bushes for 
ought that the eye conld really discern, but the imagination 
of Albert Denyn instantly aided him to arrange it as a group 
of men and horses. In this instance, imagination was right 
to a certain degree : the horses were there ; one tied to the tree 
itself, and another held by a page covered with a large riding- 
manUe. No other human beings, however, were there ; and 
Albert Denyn, who sprang to 3ie ground before the prSvdt, 
looked aroimd in vain for the lady. 

Marcel spoke a few words to the page in a low voice ; and 
shortly after was heard the sound of another horse's feet 
coming rapidly, l^e noise was soon found to proceed, 
however, from the approach of the man named Mathnrin, 
leading a charger provided with s strong srteel saddle and 
head-piece. 

"^Now mount quickly," said the pr€v6t; " Mid Grod ^ed 
you!" 

" But where is the lady?" demanded Albert Denyn. 

" You win find her by the way," replied the pr€v6t. 

" I am to ride her horse and enact the lady till you do," 
cried the page, springing upon the light jennet which he 
had hitherto held: "I can show you me road if yon do not 
know it." 

** OhI we all know the way right well," repfied the man 
named Scroope; *'you saucy pages think that no one but 
yourselves is acquainted with anything." 

Thus saying, he mounted the beast provided for him ; and 
taking leave of Marcel, with one or two words of instruction 
firom the prevOt as to what places they were to avoid and 
what places to seek, the little party set out upon its journey. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 



Albert Denyn, the page, and the stout yeoman Scroope, 
rode on for about an hour almost in silence. The two former 
were certainly occupied with thoughts of their own; the lat- 
ter was troubled with very few thoughts of any kind; but, 
unlike some persons whose mind is lightly loaded, his tongue 
was not the more active on that account. He was the perfect 
soldier of that day, though a favourable specimen of the ani- 
mal, for his heart was good, and his judgment not bad; and 
when called upon to act, he did so in a manner very creditable 
to himself; but until the moment for action came, he went on 
without the slightest inquiry regarding what was to happen 
next, and in utter carelessness of everything that was taking 
place around him. He was exactly one of those, so wefi 
depicted by Dry den, who " whistle as they go for want of 
thought;" and indeed in the present instance he practised the 
same musical idleness, whistling a light air, till Albert put 
him in mind that he might call attention to their party, 
which was not at all to be desired. 

During the hour that we have mentioned, the thoughts of 
Albert Cenyn were stirred up by expectation, and he looked 
anxiously forward every moment in the hope of seeine the 
person whom he was destined to escort. At the end of that 
time, however, the moon touched the edge of the sky; and 
although morning was near, the sun as yet gave no light. 
There seemed every chance of passing the lady in the dark- 
ness ; and Albert Denyn could refrain no longer, but turning 
to the page he said, *' Surely we cannot have missed the 
lady?" 

*'Do not fear, do not fear!" replied the boy, laughing; 
** all will go right, I dare say." 

" But I do not choose to trust to daresays," rejoined the 
young soldier, not particularly well pleased with the tone of 
the page's answer. " Have you good reason to think that we 
are on the track to find her? The prevCt told me that it 
'^ould be with the greatest difficulty that he got her out of 
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Paris; and if he brought her as far as this, he might send her 
with equal safety to Beaumont." 

" Doubtless," said the boy in the same tone; " but she may 
be nearer to us than we think. Do you not understand yet, 
young man ?" 

" Perhaps I^do," replied Albert Denyn ; but at the same 
time his expectations grew cold, for the voice that spoke to^ 
him was certainly not &at of Adela de Mauvinet. 

The party relapsed into silence again ; and in about half-an- 
hour the eastern sky grew grey and then yellow, and dawn 
and light succeeded to darkness. Albert Denyn turned a. 
closer glance upon the countenance of his young companion, 
and saw beneath the page's hood the soft features and fair- 
skin of a very beautiful girl, of about two or three and 
twenty years of age ; but that girl was not Adela de Mauvinet.. 
Tenderness and courtesy towards woman, however, was a part 
of the young soldier's code ; and after riding on by the lady's 
side for some way, he said, " Are you not likely to be much^ 
fatigued?" 

" Oh, no," she replied ; " I have been used lately to a, 
harder life than I ever thought to know. But at all events it 
were better to die of wearmess than to be torn to pieces by 
the mad mob of Paris." 

"But what can you have done," asked Albert Denyn, " to- 
offend the people ? I thought that the good Parisians were 
softened in a moment by youth and beauty." 

" You have heard the same story," answered the lady, " of" 
the effect produced by an innocent maiden upon a lion. I 
should not like to be the virgin to try, however, and much 
less to trust the tiger of Paris — I mean the mob of the capital- 
— ^with no other arms than youth, beauty, and innocence. 
Why, without shame or remorse they would cut off Diana's 
ears, and hang up Venus to the first spout they could find." 

She spoke laughing, but with some degree of bitterness, 
and similar to the specimen we have given was her conver- 
sation as they proceeded. In despite of all that she had gone 
through, she was still light, gay, and somewhat coquettish 
withid ; by no means without a due sense of her own beauty 
and wit, and of the united effect of both upon her companions.. 
Nor is it to be denied that, as he rode on hour after hour by the 
side of this fair being, Albert Denyn felt no slight degree of 
interest and admiration ; but still she was not to him, nor ever 
could be, Adela de Mauvinet. 

We must not pause upon all the little adventures that took 
place by the way, nor tell all the little acts of kindness and 

V 
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attention which Albert paid to his &ir charge ; nor must we 
detail how she assuredly tried to pique his admkration to the 
highest point, and felt somewhat pettish and disappointed on 
finding Uiat, though full of chivalrous courtesy and attention, 
there was none of that fiery and e£^er admiration about him 
which is in general so easily excited in thje breast of the 
yoimg. 

All passed in safety. Here and there, indeed, the travel- 
lers heard of parties of free companions; and as they pro- 
ceeded farther firom Paris, sad tales of the ravages (rf the 
Jacquerie met their ears. Once, indeed, they were induced 
to turn several miles out of the direct road, so thajt Ermaiosi- 
ville was still at some distance when day began to decline ; 
but no troop either of the adventurers or of the insorffent 
peasants presented themselves; and the lady continued to 
make light of the revolt, and to declare that all the Jacques 
in the world could not be so bad as the citizens of Park. 

Even her tone, however, was changed, when, paunng at a 
small village where they proposed to pass the night, she saw 
the smoking ruins of a tall castle on the neighbourmg hill, 
and heard that it had been burned to the ground three days 
before by the peasantry of Brie. 

A hurried consultation was held early on the fiallowing 
morning, between the lady and Albert Denyn ( for it can 
hardly be said that Scroope took any part therein, ready to 
follow wherever any one else preceded him, but neither wil- 
ling, nor indeed able to lead. The first point to be constdered 
was, in what direction their steps should be turned; for some 
rumours had reached them during the preceding evening of 
a large body of insurgents barring the way towar& Ermenon- 
ville ; but the lady pressed eagerly that they should at least 
make the attempt in that quarter. 

"I have faitnful firiends," she said, "in the castle itself; 
and if I could once reach them I should feel safe." 

" We will try," replied Albert Denyn ; " we will try. Bat 
if we find ourselves shut out from ErmenonviUe, it is to Beau- 
mont, is it not, that we must direct our steps?" 

The lady assented, and they rode on with the first li^t of 
the day in the direction which had been fixed upon. 

They had proceeded about six miles, when towards seven 
o'clock in the morning, the sun, which was still low down in 
the sky, appeared to pour all his rays upon one spot in the 
landscape, at the distance of about a mile from them, as they 
passed across the brow of a hill which looked over the country 
far and wide around. The light flashed brightly back from 
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tJiat point to the eyes of the little party, as if refleoted from 
some bright substance ; and the lady, drawing in her horse's 
rein, exclumed, ** What is that? what is that? Those must 
be armed men." 

" I think it is so,'* replied Albert Denyn ; " and by seeing 
no surcoat amongst them I should judge that they are the 
rebel Jacques. Wait here with this soldier, lady, wid I will 
go on and ascertaan." 

Although his fair companion eagerly besought him to stay 
with her himself and send the man Scroope forward to recon* 
noitre, Albert Denyn would not trust diat task to his some- 
what duller intellects, and rode on» wmding amongst the lanes 
and high banks, in order to get as near as possible to the 
party he had seen, without beii^ observed. 

At length, at a spot where ne could just raise his head 
above the bank, he obtained a full view into the meadow, 
where some thirty or forty men-at-arms were collected ; and 
the scene presented to his eyes was one of no slight interest. 
The distance was too great for him to distinguish the faces ; 
but he was soon satisfied ^at the persons there eoUeeted did 
not belong to the Jaequerie. In one part a gfovf was 
gathered together, eating what seemed a hasty meal ; m an- 
other, a strong man with his corselets stripped off was hold- 
ing out his naked arm, while a woman, on her knees beside 
him, twined a long bandage round what seemed a severe 
wound. Under some trees appeared three or four ladies and 
two meUf with a page apparently helf^i^ l^m to wine ; while 
at a little distance under a bank were collected the horses of 
the party, with a boy watching them. 

Satisfied with what he had seen, but yet judging ihaA, it was 
more prudent, circmnstanced as he was, to av(Hd all commu- 
nication with strangers, Albert Denyp rode back, and met his 
£ir companion, whose impatient spirit would not suffer her 
to remam where he left her, coming down by the road which 
he had followed. 

"Well, what are they? what are they, ungallant squire?" 
she cried. " If you leave ladies entru<»ted to your care in Uiat 
manner, you will get no fair hands to buckle <m your knightly 
spurs. What are these men?" 

" They seem of gentle blood, lady," replied Albert, "and 
have women with them; but nevertheless I think we had 
better pass on our way without venturing to £^eak with them. 
They may be some of the English bands, and as bad as the 
Jacquerie." 

"Worse, perhaps," sud Scroope, bluntly: "were they to 
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meet with a pretty lady dressed as a boy, I would not answer 
for any of our brave fellows not thinking her fair game." 

" Hush, sir!" cried the lady, turning upon him with an air 
of dignity and sternness, very different from the coquetti^ 
manner which she had assumed towards Albert Daiyn: 
"hush, sir I you do not know of whom you speak." 

"By the Lord! it matters very little," replied the man 
with a tone of indifference : " a good English nder would not 
stop to ask who or what you are, so that he found you in that 
dress and in these fields. IN^evertheless, do not be offended 
or afraid : I will do my best to befriend and protect you, as I 
have promised; but I think with my good companion that we 
had better keep out of the way of superior numbers." 

By this time they had reached the spot from which Albert 
Denyn had reconnoitred the party; and a little farther ont^e 
bank sloped down still more, so that the lady herself was 
enabled to see over into the meadow. That little germ of 
curiosity which is at the bottom of every heart, both male and 
female, and mingles itself with more things than we think of, 
would not suffer her to let the opportunity pass unemployed; 
and, drawing in her rein, she gazed out over the field, where 
the party we have spoken of was by this time in the act of 

fathering together their equipments, and mounting Uieir 
orses for the purpose of departure. 

" I cannot but think," exclaimed the lady, "that those must 
be French arms I see yonder." 

" You had better ride on, lady," said Albert Denyn: " they 
will see our heads above the bank, and worse may come." 

"See, see!" said the lady, without attending to what her 
companion said — "see! they are raising a banner there. 
Whose arms are those?" 

"Mauvinet! Mauvinet!" cried Albert Denjm, clasping his 
hands with joy : " good friends to the crown of France, lady! 
The Seneschal of Touraine! Let us haste to meet them: tliey 
must cross by the gap we have just passed;" and without 
more ado he turned his horse and galloped back, scarcely re- 
marking whether the lady followed him or not. 

In a minute he had reached the break in the bank which 
led into the fields; and spurring his charger through, he 
dashed forward at full* speed to meet the party, which was 
now coming slowly on, four or five abreast, with the good 
Lord of Mauvinet and several other gentlemen in the front, 
forming a guard on either side of a fair female form, the sight 
of which made the stout heart of Albert Denyn flutter like 
that of a timid girl. 
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On the other hand, the sudden appearance of a horseman 
covered with a surcoat of arms unknown to any one present, 
followed at some little distance hy what seemed a page and 
another man-at-arms, created some surprise, and, as it hap- 
pened, apprehension, amongst the party of the Lord of Mau- 
vinet. 

" Halt!" cried the count, as soon as he saw him approach- 
mg, ^^ Whom have we here? Some fresh had tidings, I fear. 
Whose are those hearings on his coat? Argent a hend dexter 
azure. Those are not French arms, I think. Why turn you 
so pale, my Adela? Fear not, fear not; we can defend you 
Btili, dear girl. But surely I know that youth I Albert 
Denyn, as I live! Welcome, welcome, my dear boy!" and 
the old nobleman held out his arms to his young retamer as 
if he had been a son. 

Albert Den}^! sprang to the ground and eagerly kissed the 
good lord^s hand, and then, turning a look fuU of emotion to 
the other side, he saw the sweet eyes of Adela de Mauvinet, 
filled with tears, bent down towards the saddle-^bow, while the 
quiyering of her lip told to him, and perhaps to others, what 
a struggle there was in her breast to prevent the words of joy 
fxom breaking forth. 

A few minutes of silence followed on all sides, and then 
some sentences of explanation succeeded ; but ere Albert De- 
nyn could say one-half of that which he had to tell, the eyes 
of the old Lord of Mauvinet had lighted on the lady in a 
pagers habit, who was now ap]>roaching near; and after pass- 
^mg his hand twice across his sight, as if to clear it from some 
illusion, he cast his rein to an attendant, sprang to the ground, 
and advancing towards the fair rider with a lowly inclination, 
pressed his lips upon her hand. This act, as may be sup- 
posed, created some small bustle and surprise in his own 
troop ; and under favour thereof Adela bent down her head 
to roeak to the companion of her childhood, first saying aloud, 
*'Who is that, Albert?" and then adding, in a low voice, 
"Thank God! thank God, you have come back to us! Ay, 
and with this, too," she added, laying her finger lightly for a 
single instant on his coat of arms. " Well won has it been, I 
am sure, dear Albert, and ever will be nobly borne. But who 
is this my father is bringing up?" 

"In truth I do not know, dear lady," replied Albert: "she 
is a high-bred and somewhat high-mannered lady, who was 

Eut under mv charge to conduct in safety from Paris, where 
er life was m danger, to Ermenonville." 
He had not time to say any more, when the Lord of Man- 
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vinet, leading the lady's horse hy the bridle, approached, 
saying, " Dismount, my Adela, and pay due reverence to the 
Duchess of Orleans." 

The surprise of Albert Denyn w^s not less than tiiat of 
those around him ; but after the little bustle occasioned by 
the meeting was over, a short consultation was held ; and on 
hearing that the Duchess was wending her way to Ermenon- 
Tille, the Lord of Mauvinet shook his head mournfully, sayingj 
*' ErmenonviUe is but a name, mad«m. Two days ago we 
ourselves, in all but iMrty fighting men, strove to hold out 
the place against eight thousand Jacques. Finding it in vain, 
we made our way through them in the night, not without 
some loss and some wounds, leaving behind us at Clari on ^e 
hill two men to watch the proceedings of the villains, and to 
bring us tidings. From them we find that ere the sun had 
risen three hours, on the day we left it, not a stone was left 
standing of Ermenonville. "We were even now bending our 
steps towards Beaumont on the Oise, thinking, madam, that 
you were there. We know, however, that there is a strong 
body of men in the place, and we may well expect aid fix>m 
Paris or firom Montereau." 

"From Montereau, perhaps," replied the duchess; "but 
from Paris none. However, let us onward, my good lord, for 
it seems that danger lies upon the path that we were follow- 
ing. At Beaumont we shall find some repose and can hold 
counsel farther." 

As the lady spoke, she took her place between the Lord of 
Mauvinet and his daughter, making a sign to Albert Denyn 
to occupy a place behind her, and saying aloud, " Follow me, 
my young friend; you shall still be my squire, so keep close 
to your lady. I owe that good youth much, my Lord of Man* 
vinet, though whether from some secret knowledge of my 
name and station, pr because he is somewhat young in ladies' 
company, he has been as cold and shy as a new captain of the 
guard." 

The Lord of Mauvmet replied something in a light tone; 
but Adela turned her eyes to the young solSer's countenance, 
with a smile which seemed to say, that she Imew better than 
the gay duchess the causes of his coldness and his shyness. 

The partjr proceeded, and after a somewhat fatiguing march 
they came m sight of the tall towers and heavy walls of the 
castle of Beaumont on the Oise, and rode gladly up the as- 
cent in hopes of repose and safety. 

One after another, the cavalcade entered through the heavy 
»*''*lies of the gate tower; but ere Albert Denyn followed 
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their example, he turned for a moment to gaze around him, 
and to ez»nine the features of the country in which he was 
about to pause for the night, as had become habitual with him 
during the wandering life which he had lately led under the 
banner of the Captal de Buch. 

The spring sun was shining over a sparkling scene, casting 
long shadows here and ^ere, firom wood, and Tillage, and 
rising ground; so that, though the scene was fair to look 
upon, it was difficult for any unpractised eye to judge exactly 
(^ the various objects which the prospect might contain. At 
two points of the plain of Chambly, however, Albert Denyn 
saw some sombre masses of considerable extent, which puzzled 
him not a little. They were darker tiian the mere shadows 
cast by the copses, yet they did not seem to be sufficiently 
raised from the surface of the country to be either woods or 
hamlets. Albert continued to gaze, for the purpose of seeing 
if they were stationary, but they neither advanced nor re- 
ceded; and he then cast his eyes upon the ground, and re- 
mained musmg somewhat gloomily for a moment or two. 
Suddenly, however, a hand was laid upon his arm, and the 
friendly voice of the Lord of Mauvinet said, "How now, 
Albert? why are you tanring here, when there are friends 
within who are anxious to near all that has happened to you? 
and why look you so sad, when, from all that I have heard 
and aU that I see, there is na man in all France should have 
a gladder heart than you?" 

** My noble lord," replied Albert, willing to avoid the real 
sulgect of his thoughts, "I cannot think how any one in 
Fraj^e can have a cheerful heart and see her in such a state 
as she now is; but if you would know what I have been 
watching, look there at those two dark spots some five miles 

"What M*e they?" said the Lord of Mauvinet: "your 
young ejres axe better than mine, Albert. I do not see them 
move : they seem to me like the young plantations made by 
the last king." 

" If they be young plantations, my lord," replied Albert, 
"there are men in them. They do not advance, it is true ; 
but if you will look steadfastly, you will see the edges change 
their shape from time to time, like the outskirts of a great 
crowd of people collected in one spot for the night." 

" The Jacques, for my life, then !" cried the old lord: "we 
must have them well watched, Albert: ay, and by some of 
our own peo{^ too; for I find tiiese fellows in the castle here 
had thoughts of abandoning it before we came up, and I do 
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not believe they are much to be trusted. I will set Pierrot 
to look out from the highest tower. But you coipe in with 
us ; the duchess asks for you, and you must tell us all your 
adventures." 

"Nay, nay, my lord," answered the youth; "my adven- 
tures are little worth hearing, and in truth I cannot speak of 
them before a crowd who care nought for me and know 
nought of me." 

"Jfonsense! nonsense!" cried the old lord; "there is no 
•crowd there : the knights and the men-at-arms are all in th$^ 
hall, the duchess sups in her own bower, with none but myself 
and Adela, and one whom you must lovis and like, the young 
Lord Louis de Chamble. He saved my life at Ermenonville, 
and is very dear to me. The duchess asks for your presence, 
t«oo, and you must obey." 

" But," replied Albert Denyn, " perhaps she does not 
know " 

" Yea, yes, she does know," said the old nobleman; " she 
knows more than I did till she herself told me : that it was 
the emperor himself who gave you that chain and surcoat 
So come, my good youth, without further words." 

Thus speaking, the count turned into the castle again, and 
Albert Denyn followed to the presence of the Duchess of 
Orleans. 

The page's garb was now thrown aside, the princess had 
resumed her own attire, and with it her manner had become 
more dignified and calm, though not without a spice of gay 
coquetry from time to time, which sat not ill upon her pretty 
features. She welcomed the young soldier graciously enough ; 
but after the first formal compliment to herself, the eyes ci 
Albert Denyn instantly turned to the only other male person 
present, the Lord of Mauvinet having left the room for an 
instant, in order to give directions for watching the castle 
walls during the night. By the side of the duchess was seated 
the young nobleman of whom the count had spoken. He was 
handsome and prepossessing in look, distinguished in de- 
meanour, and with every external sign of one as likely to win 
a lady's heart as to gain the approbation of those on whose 
decision her hand depended. 

Albert Denyn owned that there was nothing that he could 
find fault with in the whole appearance of the young Lord of 
Chamble, unless indeed it were the slightest possible tinge of 
superciliousness in his manner towards himself; but yet he 
loved him' not, and felt towards him all that eager jealousy 
which can exist so well in love without hope. 
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^ The Count de Mauvinet soon returned; and, although he 
Bttle doubted that the dark masses which they had seen 
were, «s Albert Denyn suspected, the revolted serfs, pausing 
only for the night in their advance to attack the very castle 
where he was, yet so hardened was the mind of the veteran 
soldier te -danger, that he seemed to cast all thought of it 
from him, enjoyed to the full the period of refreshment and 
rest afforded to him, and laughed gaily over the joyous board, 
eren while the hard hand of peril was knocking at the gates. 

Notwithstanding all Albert Denyn's unwillingness, the 
good old lord pressed him almost in a tone of command to 
relate all that had befallen him in foreign countries. Adela's 
sweet eyes brightened at the very thought, and the Duchess 
of Orleans herself added her voice, which of course was not 
to be refused. We must not pause upon Albert's history. 
He told it as one who, having great deeds to recount, was 
fearful, even in seeming, to overrate his own merit. He re- 
ferred, then, not to himself so much as to the Captal de Buch. 
It was thus acted the captal here, so spoke the captal there ; 
here were the pagans de&ated, there a body of the Teutonic 
knights were saved. 

Those who knew him well understood the whole matter ; 
«nd even the Duchess of Orleans, with a woman's tact, com- 
prehended that he might have spoken more of himself if he 
tad 80 willed ; while Adela, with her colour varying every 
moment, gazed down upon the ground, and the good old Lord 
of Mauvinet forced him by questions to relate a great part of 
that which he had withheld. 

The keen eyes of the Duchess of Orleans, too, were not 
long in discovering more of the secrets of Albert's heart than 
he Bmcied that either word, or look, or tone displayed ; and 
she marked, not without a certain degree of playful malice, 
that no very kindly glances passed between the young soldier 
and tiie gay Lord of ChambU. It might come across her 
mind, too — for she had many of those little faults which 
chequer the brighter parts of woman's character — to give some 
brief pain to the heart of poor Adela de Mauvinet by co- 
quetting with him who, she saw, was not a little loved ; but 
better thoughts soon came, and more generous feelings whis- 
pered, *^This youth served and protected me, not knowing 
who I was, and I will reward him in the way he will best 
like. 

*' Ceme hither, Albert Denyn," she said, after supper was 
over^ 4is she sat in a somewhat queenly state, with the rest of 
the party ranged around — "I owe you some recompense for 
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my safe escort hither, and you shall have this string of pearls 
to match your golden chain. Kneel, good youth, and I will 
put it on. The first time you carry this through a body ot 
the Jacques, I will ask knighthood for you at tne daupmn's 
own hand." 

" It shall not he long, lady," replied Albert Denyn, while 
the duchess hung the pearls to the chain given him by the 
emperor; but the duchess at the same time bent down her 
head, saying, in a low tone, " Now mark if I do not reward 
you better still ; so do not let idle jealousy lose you opportu- 
nitv, while I sport with a fool's vanity." 

Ko one but Albert heard the words which she uttered ; 
and he rose and went back to his place, scarcely comprehend- 
ing their meaning himself. In a few minutes, however, he 
saw the duchess call the attention of the Lord of ChambU; 
and during the whole of the evening, ere she retired to rest, 
she left no fascination of tone, look, or manner untried upon 
the young knight to withdraw him from Adela de Mauvinet 
and attach him to herself. She had not so easy a task as she 
had expected, however: Louis de ChambU was not so weak 
as she had imagined; and the beauty of Adela was so far su- 
perior to her own, that the vague charm of her rank was not 
sufficient to counterbalance the exceeding loveliness of the 
old seneschal's daughter. The result was, that the princess 
became somewhat piqued at her own want of success, and 
then presuming on her station, she exacted but more severely 
those attentions which she saw were burdensome. 

Thus from time to time Albert Denyn had an opportunity 
of saying much to her he loved. On the subject of his at- 
tachment, indeed, he did not speak; but all he saw in the 
demeanour of Adela herself was sufficient to tell him that, as 
far as her afifections went, he had no cause of jealousy in re- 
gard to the young Lord of Chambl^. 

Thus passed the first evening in the Castle of Beaumont- 
sur-Oise ; and when the duchess rose to seek repose, which 
was not till a late hour of the night, she laid her hand upon 
that of Adela, saying, " You shall lie in my chamber, sweet 
lady. Fare you well, knights and gentlemen, and good dreams 
sit on your pillows!" 

" Albert, come with me," said the old Lord of Mauvinet : 
" you shall tell me something more of yoiurself ere I sleep. 
Good night, my Lord of Chambl^ : we will talk further on the 
subject of which you spoke to me this morning, when we see 
what to-morrow brings forth. All I can reply at present is, 
vou have my best wishes." 
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The Lord of Ciiambl6 remained alone in the room after the 
others left it ; and, if one might judge by the frown upon his 
brow, the subject of his meditations was not very pleasant. 
At length, however, he started from his fit of thought and 
retired to his own chamber; but it was not to sleep, for there 
were tiiose passions in his heart that are the bitterest foes to 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



** He will have his best wishes!'* muttered Albert Denyn to 
himself, meditating on what the Lord of Mauvinet had said, 
while, about an hour after the duchess had retired, he wan- 
dered round the dark battlements of Beaumont. All that 
those few words might imply, all that they might produce, 
<:ame up before the mind of the young soldier, saddeniag his 
heart and once more drowning out every spark of hope, li 
indeed he can be said to have entertained any. 

^^ I am a fool!" he continued: ^^ I dream of things that can 
never be, and then my heart is wrung to awake and find that 
I have been dreaming. But, hark ! What is that sound? 
Some people speaking in the court beneath. I thought that 
all but the guards upon the walls were sound asleep." 

The words that were uttered below rose up to him as he 
stood above, and he heard one man say to another, ^^ Do not 
let us wait for them any longer. Go in, I say, and down the 
steps ; we cannot lose our way, and they niust come after if 
they wilL" 

" But are you sure that we can get out at the other end?" 
demanded another voice. " Is there no door to keep us in?" 

" None," answered the first ; '' none^ I tell you. It opens 
out amongst the furze bushes two hundred yards beyond tiie 
moat. Hark! I hear the rest coming." 

"Men deserting firom the castle!" said Albert to himself. 
"I must go and awake the Lord of Mauvinet ; though it is 
better, indeed, that the cowards should be away than remain 
here to cast ice upon brave men's hearts." 

Nevertheless, he turned his steps in haste towards the 
apartment where he had left the count; but ere he had 
reached the spot at which a flight of steps descended from the 
battlements, the young Lord of Chambl6 cast himself in his 
way, saying, " Stay, young man! I have a word of advice to 
^ve you." 

" You must choose some other time, then, my lord," replied 
Albert Denyn : " at present I am in haste." 
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" And yet you must stay," rejoined the Lord of Chamble, 
in a cold and somewhat sneering tone. *^ What I have ta 
teU you is of moment, too ; for if you do not attend to it, yo» 
may fall into disgrace." 

" Stand back, sir, and let me pass !" cried Albert Denym. 
" There are men deserting from the castle, and it may be my 

good lord's wish to stop them. Stand back, I say, or by the 
eaven above us I will cast you over into the court beneathf 
Each moment you are doing an injury you can never repair ;" 
and thrusting the young knight out of his way with a force 
that he could not resist, Albert Denyn strode on, attending 
but little to the fierce mutterings of the angry noble, and soon 
reached the apartments of the count. 

A door opening at once from the stairs led into an ante- 
chamber, where two stout yeomen slept with their bed drawn 
across the entrance of the inner room. It was with difficulty 
that Albert Denyn awoke them ; but having at length, if we 
may use the expression, undrawn these living bolts, he en^* 
tared the chamber of the count and strove to rouse the page^ 
who lay on a truckle-bed at the old nobleman-s feet. The 
boy, like the yeomen, however, tired out with a long day's 
march, slept like the rock on which the castle was built ; and 
ere Albert Denyn had made the slightest progress in awaken*- 
ing him, the count started up, demanding, ^^ Who is there?" 

The matter was soon explained ; and the count, rising at 
<mee, threw on his furred gown, exclaiming, ^^ We must stay 
these cowards : they will do quite as well upon the battlements 
as marks for the enemy's arrows as better men." 

** I fear, my lord, it is too late," replied Albert Denyn ; " for 
I met your good Mend the Lord of Chamble, who would in^ 
sist upon stopping me, to speak of something, I know not 
what, and in ike mean time the mischief must have been 
done." 

" Lead on, however I" cried the old lord—" lead on to the 
spot where you heard those voices. We must at least see how 
tney contrived to escape ; for by the duchess's permission I 
ordered all the gates to be strictly closed, and watched by my 
own men." 

As Albert Denyn anticipated, the court wa* foimd deserted, 
but the path which the deserters had taken was discovered 
without difficulty. A large arched doorway, through whicbr 
a tall horse could be led with ease, was open on the eastern 
side of the court ; and when, by the light of torches, which 
were soon procured, Albert and the Lord of Mauvinet entered 
the passage with which the door communicated, and advanced 
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some fifty or Bixty paces therein, they could hear the soimd 
of horses' feet echoing along the vault from a distance, show- 
ing that the fugitives were beyond recal. 

The old lord pursued the examination, however, observing 
with a grim smile, ^^ This place may serve as an entrance for 
brave enemies, as well as an exit for cowardly friends." 

Various gates and heavy doors were fi^und left wide open ; 
and these being closed and other precautions taken for the 
defence of Ihe place, the Lord of Mauvinet and his c<hxi* 
panions returned to the court, to inquire who were the de- 
serters and how many effective soldiers were left within ih& 
walls. Just as they were issuing from the vault, however, 
they were met by the young Lord of Chamble, who advanced 
furiously upon Albert Dehyn, exclaiming, "Villein, you struck 
me I and if I live another hour I will punish you as such a 
presumptuous slave deserves." 

Though the blood mounted high on Albert Denyn's cheek, 
and his heart burned within him, he replied calmly though 
sternly, " I struck you not, my lord, l£ough I thrust you 
from my way when you stayed me in doing my duty. Villein 
I am none, young sir, tluuiks to God and uie hand of the 
emperor ; and as to presumption, I know not what you mean, 
for I have never presumed towards you at least." 

*' My Lord ©f ChambU," cried the Count de Mauvistet, " I 
must beseech you to fl»:bear. This youth is as noble in heart 
as any in the land : I owe him more than life-Hmy daughter, 
and my daughter's safety. Believe me, you have mistaken 
him : he comd never intend to o^end you, and only acted in 
haste, as no time was to be lost. He is not one to prenune in 
any shape." 

*' My lord count, you are blind," replied the young kni^ 
sharply: " you see not how far he dares to presume. Ay, air, 
he does presume upon some slight services ne may have ren- 
dered — ^he presumes, I say, to raise his insoleat eyes even to 
your daughter, and yet you see it not." 

The count gazed on the young lord's face as if struck dumb, 
and then turned a stem and inquiring glance upon Alhi^ 
Denyn, whose cheek was very pale, and whose look was bent 
upon the ground. 

" Speak I" cried the Lord of Mauvinet, '* speak, Albert. Do 
you not hear his charge?" 

'J I hear, my lord," answered Albert, "a YBgae chaige, 
which implies a falsehood that it does not boldly aasert. If 
this lord would merely say that I love your daughter, he tells 
the truth ; for who could live with her as I have lived and not 
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love her? I do, my lord; I love her better &an any other 
being or thing on earth — the companion of my chil^ood, the 
friend of my youth, the brightest and the best of earthly 
beings. But tins, my lord, is a privilege of the lowest in aU 
the land — to love and admire that which is fair and high. It 
is a duty of chivaky, and from such duties I am not now, 
thank God, excluded. But if he would say that I love her 
with but one purpose or one thought that is not high and 
noble ; if by the words, ' raising my eyes to her,' he means 
that I aspire to that which is impossible, I tell him to his 
beard that he lies, and will prove it on him with " 

" Hush, hush I" exclaimed the Lord of Mauvinet, who had 
listened in stem thoughtfulness while the young soldier spoke. 
^^ I will not suffer such words to pass on either side ; at least 
not in times of peril like these, when every sword is wanted 
against the bosoms of the enemy. My lord, you have done 
Albert wrong. Every one on this earth has a right to choose 
out his fair lady, to love and serve her by all honourable 
means ; and the highest chatelaine in all the land — nay, the 
queen herself upon her throne — ^receives honour from the 
love of any gentleman, however poor his estate, provided he 
pass not the bounds of due respect. So say the laws of chi- 
valry, my lord; and* due respect, I am nght sure, Albert 
Benyn will never forget towards the daughter of his friend. 
Nay, frown not, my good lord: I entreat you both, forbear 
all angry words and all sharp discussions. He who says 
one syllable more, at least till all these troubles be appeased, 
makes an enemy of me. Let each man honour the lady that 
he loves by doing great deeds in behalf of his native land; 
and so no more of this. Kow call all the soldiers in the castle 
forth, ^d let us see who are these runaways." 

*^ My lord, my lord!" cried a trooper in breathless haate 
from tne wall above, ^* there is danger abroad. The bands of 
villeins are advancing against the castie, I do believe, for I 
heard but now a rushing sound coming up from the plain. It 
was like the noise of a full stream, or a heavy wind blowing 
through a forest in the winter; and then came a sharp cry, 
mingled it seemed with groans. I fear they have come upon 
some poor fellow's house and murdered those within." 

" More likely have caught the cowards who have deserted," 
replied the Lord of Mauvinet, " and given them due punish- 
ment for their treachery. Away to the walls! call all the 
men out. Carry forth torches on the battiements, and light 
the beacon on the highest tower. Let them see that we are 
prepared for them." ^ 
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Thus saying, the good seneschal strode np to the platfinrm 
to look out. Albert Denyn and several others followed close 
upon him, but all was obscurity round about. The moon was 
down, not a star was in the sky. The old trees which sur- 
rounded the castle at no great distance could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the dark masses of the ground; and in vain 
the eye of the count plunged into the void of the night, seek- 
ing for human forms : he could discover nothing. There was 
a low rustle, indeed, but nothing like the voice of man met 
the ear: it might be the wind beginning to rise; it might be 
the rushing of the Oise, heard through the stillness of the 
night. 

" Can you see anything, Albert?" whispered the senescbal 
to the young man-at-arms, with his eyes bent sternly upon 
the darkness — " can you see anything ? I am growing blmd, 
I think." 

Albert Denyn did not reply; but he put his hand back to 
one of the yeomen who stood a step behind, took from him 
the long yew bow which he carried, and said in a low voice, 
"An arrow!" 

The youth laid the feather to the string, stretched forth his 
left j^rm to its full extent, and drew his right hand to his ear. 
The string twanged, the arrow whizzedtrom the bow, and the 
next instant a shrill cry of agony, followed by a confused 
murmur and the rushing sound of many feet, rose from the 
other side of the moat. Almost at the same moment the 
flame of the beacon towered up high in the air above, and by 
the glare a crowd of grim faces and shadowy forms were seen 
within half a bow-shot of the walls. 

" Well done, my boy! well done, Albert!" cried the senes- 
chal: " you have sent one of them to Satan's kingdom, at a!> 
events. Now, my men, bring us up some piles of wood. We 
must keep up a blaze along the battlements till daybreak, lest 
they try to take us unawares." 

No attack was made, however, during the night, by ^e 
immense body of armed peasantry which now surrounded the 
castle. Some one of importance seemed to have been hit by 
Albert Denyn's shaft, and when daylight dawned a great deal 
of confusion and hurrying to and fro was still remarked among 
them. Still it was an awful sight to see that ocean of grim 
faces, marked by every wild and savage passion, and that 
crowd of powerful forms covered with every sort of wild and 
unusual arms, ail surrounding the Castle of Beaumont, whichy 
alas I now numbered within its walls oot more than forty per- 
sons capable of making any effectual de&nce. 
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The good Lord of Mauvinet counted his garrison over 
eagerly, but with an undaunted look; and when some one 
said in a low tone, " We shall never be able to keep the 
place," he replied, " I have fled from them once, and I will 
not fly again. The place is strong; and were the women not 
here, I would hold it out till the very last, and die amongst 
the walls rather than abandon them. Would to God the 
women were not here I they weaken my heart and make an 
infant of me. However, we must double our energies and 
our activity. You, Albert, defend the north tower with your 
companion Scroope and four of the soldiery. It is one of the 
points of the greatest danger. My Lord of Chamble, you 
with your men take the eastern side : it is scarcely less peri- 
lous than the other. Herestall and Huguenin, you go to the 
south tower : the west needs no defence but its own walls. I 
will be with you all from time to time. There seems to be 
store of arrows, quarrels, and every implement of war in the 
place : we will have them brought up as speedily as possible, 
and you must pour them upon the enemy without ceasing. 
The duchess said there were mangonels somewhere — they 
might serve us bravely if we could find them. Let some one 
ask her where they may be found." 

In about half-an-hour the attack on the castle commenced, 
and was met with that sort of gallant determination which 
renders small means more available than the most extensive 
supplies in the hands of the irresolute. We will not pause, 
however, to detail the strife that took place, for we may have 
had too much of such things already. Suffice it that it was 
waged with wild and savage fury on the one part, and with 
steady though fiery courage on the other, through the greater 
part of the day. 

It is strange what companionship in such scenes of peril and 
exertion can do to soften animosities, and make even the 
fiercest passions of the human heart forget their virulence, at 
least for a time. Towards three o'clock, Albert perceived that 
the attack, which had slackened on his own side, was directed 
against the eastern wall, where the young Lord of Chamble 
had been placed, and he sent three of his men to give him aid 
in repelling it. Shortly after, the tide turned again, and the 
northern tower was once more assailed with violence. Louis 
of Chamble then came round himself to ask how the day went 
with Albert Denyn, and to see if he could give him help in 
driving back the enemy. 

Albert thanked him, but said no; and pointing with his 
hand to a spot amidst the crowd beneath the walls, he added, 

A 
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" We must all look well to ourselves now, my good lord, for 
the fiercest of the strife is yet to come. Do you see that man 
on horseback ?'* 

" Ay," answered the young knight; " I saw him once be- 
fore, at Ermenonville. Who is he ? He seems to have just 
arrived." 

" He has so, my lord," replied Albert. " Hitherto these 
fools have been knocking their heads against stone walls, but 
now you will find them better directed. That is the fiend 
William Caillet ! I would willingly give my right hand to- 
morrow morning to be one hour with him upon the hill-side 
this night." 

The anticipations of Albert Denyn proved correct The 
plan of the assault was immediately changed: the northern 
and eastern parts of the Castle of Beaumont were left com- 
paratively at peace, though two strong bodies of the revolted 
peasantry still remsdned opposite to them ; and the principal 
attack waa directed at once against the southern tower, which 
was a large building lately added to the old Castle of Beau- 
mont, and connected with it by an arch over the moat, whicb^ 
had not yet been carried round it. 

There was now no longer any wavering, any hesitation 
amon^ the insurgents : the assault of the peasantry was not 
onlv fierce, but incessant ; and labouring with pickaxes and 
witn iron bars, though numbers of them Sll by arrows and by 
stones. cast down upon their heads, they succeeded in shakiog 
the foundation <^ one part of the tower ; and towards seven 
o^clock a large portion of the wall gave way, crushing a num- 
ber of assailants under it, but leaving an entrance open into 
the tower itself 

The Lord of Mauvinet, and one of his chief followers named 
Herestall, had taken the defence of that part upon themselves ; 
but both Albert Denjm and the young Lord of Chambl^, see- 
ing that the assault had ceased at every other point, had 
yielded to their impatience, and joined the party in ih« 
tawer. 

When the first stones were loosened from the foimdations, 
however, Albert Denyn had disappeared; but he returned 
just at the moment when, the fall of the wall being inevitable, 
the seneschal and the rest were retiring from the spot wMch 
had been undermined. 

*' We must defend the bridge over the moat, Albert," said 
the Lord of Mauvinet; ** or break it down, if it be possible." 

*' I have thought of that, my lord," replied the youth ; " and 
'everything is prepared." 
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" It IS very strong, is it not?" demanded the coimt: *' how 
long will it take to throw it down ?" 

*' One minute, and three blows of an axe," replied the 
young soldier: *' I have had the beams sawn underneath." 

*' Thanks, thanks, my dear boy !" replied the Lord of Man- 
vinet: " you have saved us half-a-dozen lives at least." 

*' Then I beseech you let me finish the work, my lord," re- 
plied Albert: " I would give a year of life to strike one blow 
hacd to hand with the enemy." 

" Do it, do it, my dear boy I" said the old lord. " There, 
there goes the wall !" and down it rolled in thunder. 

" Away with you ! away with you ! over the bridge, my 
men!" cried the seneschal; "Albert, you and I will be the 
last." 

"I with you! I with you!" exclaimed the young Lord of 
Chambl^. 

" Ay, but we are all under Albert's command for the mo- 
ment," said the count: "he breaks down the bridge. He has 
won the honour well. Here, here they come I Back, back, 
my lord, to the bridge ! Now, Albert ! now, my boy ! give 
them not too much time. This axe is heavier than yoms." 

Albert caught the ponderous weapon from the seneschaPs 
hand, and retreating side by side with him, he struck a blow 
with his full force upon the spot where he had caused the 
wood-work to be sawn through on one side of the bridge. A 
large portion of the structure, stone, and lime, and beams, 
and iron, plunged down in dust and ruin into the moat be- 
neath. 

" Quick, my lord ! quick !" he cried ; " pass over? Tread 
lightly, I beseech you I" 

" They are breaking down the bridge ! they are breaking 
down the bridge !" cried the voices of tne peasantry, rushing 
up over the fallen walls of the tower. 

" Out of my way ! out of my way !" shouted the thunder- 
ing voice of Caillet ; and darting forward with the leap of a 
tiger, he sprang towards Albert Denyn, who stood with one 
foot upon the entrance of the bridge and the other upon the 
threshold of the arched doorway which led to the platform of 
the captured tower. 

"That to send thee to hell!" cried Caillet, striking a 
sweeping blow with his long sword at the neck of Albert 
Benyn. 

But the young soldier caught it upon his shield, without 
wavering more man if he had been struck with a willow 
watid; and whirling the battle-axe over his head, he dashed 
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it with such force upon the helmet of Caillet, that driving in 
the steel-cap, it hurled him backwards, woimded and bleed- 
ing, into the mass of peasantry that were following close be- 
hind. With one bound, Albert Denyn then sprang across 
the bridge, and two more blows upon the wood- work of the 
ruined arch placed a yawning chasm between the southern 
tower and the old castle of Beaumont. 

A flight of arrows, which told sadly amongst the peasantry 
in the tower, now poured upon them from the walls of the 
castle ; and in a few minutes after, the part of the building 
they had gained was abandoned by the Jacques, who retired, 
carrying with them, apparently with much care, one of their 
wounded leaders to a group of trees at some little distance. 
The rest of the insurgent force around the castle remained 
firm, but did not renew the attack; and as Albert Denyn, with 
a feeling of proud satisfaction at his heart, stood leaning on 
the battle-axe which had done such good service, and gazing 
out upon the dark masses of the enemy, the good Lord of 
Mauvinet grasped him by the hand, saying, " I trust you 
liave killed the villain, Albert. I never yet iDeheld a better 
blow. Bui come ; they will do no more to-night, and we all 
want refreshment. We will place a watch upon the walls, 
and seek for some wine and meat." 

Thus speaking, the old nobleman turned away and de- 
scended to the hall ; buf Albert Denyn remained upon the 
battlements, musing deeply and sadly upon the fruitlessness 
of all that he could do to remove the original stain of his 
birth. After pausing for some time, he sent down for some 
food, sajdng that he wished to remain on the walls and watch ; 
and there he saw the dull shades of night creep on once more 
upon the grey and heavy sky. 

He was sitting thus upon one of the stone benches ot the 
parapet when the yoimg Lord of Chamble approached the 
spot where he had placed himself, and said, "I have come to 
seek you myself, for your noble friend, the Lord of Mauvinet, 
wishes to speak with you." 

Albert rose in silence and followed him ; and as they passed 
through one of the stone passages where there was a torch, 
he saw the eye of the young nobleman fixed upon him with a 
look of much interest, though there was still some sternness 
mixed with it. What was to come next Albert Denyn did 
not know ; but it is only people of unsteady minds that are 
ever taken by surprise : men of strong principles are always 
prepared. 

On entering the hall he found the Lord of Mauvinet alone 
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his sword, unbuckled, lay upon the table before him, and 
there was an expression of stern sadness about him which was 
soon explained. He held out his hand to Albert Denyn, who 
kissed it affectionately, and the seneschal then said, ''Albert, 
my mind is made up never to yield the Castle of Beaumont. 
I will hold it out to the last; but, as I told you this morning, 
the thought that there are four women in it, and one of them 
80 high in rank, hangs hke a weight upon me. I have deter- 
mined to send them away : I have spoken to the duchess, and 
she consents. They must have a small guard; and your hand, 
which has so often defended and dehvered Adela, must pro- 
tect her now." 

Albert Denyn cast himself upon his knee before his ancient 
master. " My lord, I do beseech you," he cried, "let me stay 
with you ; let me stay and share your fate, whatever it may 
be — ^to die with you, if Grod wills it so,- and if not, to live and 
share your glory. Hear me, my lord, hear me. I know that 
the task you would give me is one of danger, honour, and 
high esteem ; but here is this noble gentleman standing be- 
side you, much more worthy of the distinction than I am ; 
fitted in all respects to give protection to the Lady Adela, 
and doubtless desirous to show what great deeds he can do in 
her defence. Let him go upon this generous task, my lord, 
which befits him far better than it does me ; while I, a poor 
adventurer, without home or name, remain to do what is in- 
deed my duty, and defend with my heart's blood that good 
old master to whom I owe everything firom childhood until 
now." 

The tears came into the old seneschal's eyes, and he laid 
his hand fondly on Albert's head, saying, " God bless you, 
my son ! but it must not be. You know that I value my 
cmldren more than my own life ; and if I should die, you will 
live to be the defence and prop of my son, who, thank God, 
is safe as yet in Touraine. You will not refuse to go with 
Adela, Albert; this noble lord accompanies you; and to 
your mutual care and honour I confide both her and that high 
lady who takes part in the journey. Fear not for me, Albert. 
I doubt not to hold out the castle till help arrives ; the more 
80, indeed, now that the other tower is gone. With our small 
means it was but an encumbrance, and it can do nothing now 
against us." 

"But, my lord," replied Albert Denyn, "we take men 
from you." 

" !Not half so many as were required to defend that tower," 
replied the old lord. " I shall give you but four — ^your com- 
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panion Scroope and three others. You two will make six ; 
there are foiir women — ^ten in all." 

" But think you, my lord," said Albert, " ^«t we shall be 
able to cut our way through with so small a force?" 

*' You must not make the attempt," replied the old lord: 
"our sally from Ermenonville has put them upon their 
guard ; but the passage, the passage under ground, my dear 
boy : the duchess has shown me where it issues forth. It is 
to the right there, far beyDud their line — at least, beyond 
their line when the sun set." 

**Then why not come yourself, my lord?" said Albert. 
*' Let us all abandon the castle ; you cannot be expected ^^ 

*' No, no !" cried the veteran soldier: " I have fled once ; I 
have fled once ; I will not fly twice for all the Jacques in 
Brie I Not a word more, my boy. Guide the ladies all safe 
to Meaux; the market-place there is impregnable ; then send 
me help as speedily as possible. But remember, both of you, 
young men," he continued, " that the safety of those who are 
dearest to me may be fetally compromised if there be still one 
thought of misunderstanding between you." 

" There shall be none on my part, noble count," replied 
the young Lord of Chambl6, holding out his hand frankly to 
Albert Denyn. " I find I have mistaken him ; and if we must 
still be rivals, our rivalry, for the time at least, shall consist 
alone in seeing who can do most to guide, defend, and comfort 
the ladies committed to our charge. What say you? do yon 
pledge yourself to this?" 

"By my honour and hopes of heaven!" replied Albert 
Denyn, grasping the hand the other gave him. "When shall 
we set out, my lord ?" 

*' Some two hours hence," answered the Count de Mauvi- 
net. " They will all then be asleep. Nevertheless, you must 
proceed with great caution. Let one go out first, to make 
sure that there is no party beyond the mouth of the vault. It 
he do not come back or give a signal, the rest can follow. In 
the mean time, I will send some flights of arrows amongst 
them from the other side, so as to create oonftision in that 
quarter." 

" In an hour and a-half, my lord, then, I will be ready," 
said Albert Denyn, " and yet I would fain stay ; but I will 
obey you in this also, and if I live will bring you succour ere 
three days be over. Fare you well, then, for the present, my 
lord : I will go and watch those men. This night is some- 
what lighter than the last, and I should much fear for the 
Jsult of our expedition, did I not trust that the head which 
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WM most likely to watch for our destmclion lies on an aching 
pillow, with no great power to rise." 

" Ay, or on a still one, from which it will never rise again," 
replied the Lord of Mauvinet. 

As Albert Denyn had said, the night was somewhat clearer, 
and his last look from the battlements ere he descended to 
the court-yard at the appointed hour, showed him that, as 
before, the principal body of the insurgents lay before the 
gr^at gates of the castle, while another smaller party, but still 
B(mie thousands strong, were pressed close round a postern to 
the east, by which they doubtless tiiought that an escape 
might be attempted. 

** Keep the torches moving quickly round the walls," sud 
Albert to one of the sentinels on guard ; and then, mounting 
to the beacon tower, he bade the man slacken the fiame a 
little, saying, " Our good lord is going to give them soon a 
flight or two of arrows." 

After one more glance towtirds the fields, he descended and 
found all prepared. Adela and the duchess, with two other 
women, appeared a moment or two after ; the countenance of 
the first very pale, the second preserving the same light and 
somewhat careless bearing which she had always hitherto 
maintained. 

"Here, young gentleman," she said, as soon as she saw 
Albert — " tell your sweet friend here that there is not so 
much danger as she fancies. Me she will not believe." 

" I trust that there is not much danger, indeed," replied 
Albert ; '^ for if we find that there is any one near the sally-port, 
or whatever it may be, at the end of the vault, we can but 
retreat to the castle again, and my good lord will keep some 
one there to give us admission." 

"I will, I will," replied the old Lord of Mauvinet; "but 
I will see you forth myself. Now lead the horses. Do 
you know, madam," he continued, speaking to the duchess, 
"whether the roof rises, so that you can mount before you 
issue forth?" 

" Oh, yes, my lord," she replied — " there are some fifty 
yards of a dark sort of cavern in the rock, beyond the last 
gate ; one can mount there. My Lord of Chambl^, you are 
my knight for the time ; you shall win high thanks if you 
bring me safe to Meaux." 

Thus speaking she led the way onward through the vault, 
lighted by a single torch, with the horses led after. The Lord 
01 Mauvinet paused for a moment, to give some orders for 
diverting the attention of the insurgents to the other side of 
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the castle, and then followed quickly. The vault was long, 
and not a word was spoken : the hearts of all there present 
were too full for words. At length, however, they reached 
the last door and entered the natural cavern. 

" Farewell, my lord!" said the duchess, extending her hand 
to the count. The old seneschal pressed his lips upon it, 
and then casting his arms round his daughter, he held her to 
his heart with a long and close embrace. Adela's tears fell 
fast upon his cheek as he bent to kiss her ; and feeling that it 
was too much for either of them to speak, he lifted her on her 
horse in silence. 

" Albert," said the count, in a low but solemn voice, grasp- 
ing the young soldier's hand — " Albert, I trust her to you, 
with but one injunction — mark you obey it! Should you all 
be made prisoners by these slaves, let her not fall alive into 
their hands. You understand me. Slay her if you love her. 
Slay her, as I would slay her ; and her spirit and mine will 
thank you for it in heaven !" 

r **I will give her my dagger, my lord," replied Albert, 
calmly; " I shall be dead ere then!" 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



** I CANNOT follow them so fast, Albert ; I cannot follow them 
so fast: my horse is very lame, and will not go on." 

"Yet a little while, dear lady; yet a little while: I fear 
we are not past all danger yet. Their bands stretch out fax 
and wide around the castle, and methinks I see a light yonder 
which may belong to them. Stay — I will dismount and see 
what is the matter; perhaps it may be a stone in the beast's 
foot." 

It was in vain, however, that Albert Denyn examined ; no 
stone could he find; but still the horse went lame, and could 
not keep up with the rest. 

" What IS the matter?" demanded the voice of the duchess, 
as she remarked a pause and some confusion. 

"The lady's horse, madam, is lame," replied Albert, "and 
cannot follow you so fast; and yet I am afraid that by any 
delaywe may endanger your safety." 

"We must have passed all danger now," said the duchess. 
" There is a light down there — from some peasant's cottage, 
doubtless. Let us turn our steps thither, and examine what 
is the matter with the beast." 

"Madam," replied Albert, "your security must be the 
first thing thought of. " Let the lady's saddle be put upon 
my horse — I will follow you on foot." 

"Nay, nay," cried the duchess; "that shall never be. 
Take her behind you, good youth. Make a pillion of vour 
cloak ; but first let us see what yon light is. We must have 
gone nearly two leagues by this time, and I have no fear." 

Thus saying, and without waiting for reply, she turned her 
rein in the direction of the light, and rode on^with the young 
Lord of Chamble. It soon became evident that they were 
approaching some huts ; but before she reached them, Albert 
Denyn spurred on and laid his hand upon her bridle, saying, 
" I beseech you, madam, let me go forward first on foot — ^I 
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hear voices speaking. Here, Scroope, hold my rein for a 
moment, and for heaven's sake make up a pillion for the Lady 
Adela behind my saddle. I will be back in an instant, madam ; 
but if you hear me shout loudly, ride on with all speed and 
leave me to my fate." 

As he spoke, Albert dismounted and advanced towards the 
light; but when he came nearer to the huts, he could distin- 
guish that the sounds which had met his ear as he rode up 
were those of complaint and pain. 

The cabins were few in number ; all were dark save one ; 
and by the rays that issued from it Albert gazed around, but 
could see no human being near. He approached close to the 
door and listened ; but the first thing that broke the silence 
was merely a groan of anguish. 

" Ah! that does me good to hear," said a shrill voice. "It 
is medicine to me, it is balm; but yet I would fain have a 
drop of water. They have all left me, and they think I will 
die ; but they are mistaken. Woman, give me a drop of water 
and I vow you shall go free : I kept you from them to be my 
paramour ; but if you will give me a cup of water I promise 
you shall go free." 

Another deep groan from a spot near broke in upon what 
he was saying, and then a sweet-toned woman's voice, full of 
deep sadness, replied, " How can I give you water with my 
hands tied? Think you that if I could give it to any one, it 
would not be to my own father, whom you have so inhumanly 
mangled?" 

''Fiend! give me water!" cried the same voice, franticly; 
" or when my men come, I will make them dishonour thee 
before his eyes." 

A low sob was the only reply, and Albert Denyn, reassured, 
thrust open the door and entered. 

The scene was a strange and horrible one as ever war with 
all its horrors presented. Cast down in one comer ctf die hut 
lay the mangled form of a tall and powerful man, past the 
middle age, whose dress, though torn and dabbled with blood, 
bespoke high rank and station. His armour had been stripped 
off, except the greaves, which were still upon his legs, while 
both his arms, from the way in which they lay, seemed to be 
broken. Crouching on the ground near him, with her hands 
tied behind her back, and gazing upon him with a look full of 
deep but agonised affection, was a beautiful girl, of perhaps 
nineteen years of age, who seemed to have suffered no vio- 
lence, though her robe was spotted with drops of blood, which 
')ably had flowed from the dying man beside her. 
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A resin torch was stuck in one comer of the hut, Bad by its 
light was seen, on the odier hand, a low bed piled up widi 
steaw, over which was cast a rich crimson cloak. Thereon 
was stretched the lean and withered form of old Thibalt la 
Kue, with an arrow still left plunged in his right side, just 
beneath the arm, which seemed to keep him in great torture, 
and prevent him from moving hand or foot without pain. 

As may well be supposed, all the eyes of those within the 
cabin were instantly turned upon the opening door ; and when 
the fine majestic form of the young soldier appeared, covered 
with his coat of arms, a look of terror passed over the fiend- 
Kke countenance of the old man, while a cry of joy burst 
from the lips of the fair girl at the other side of the hut. 

" It is a gentleman, my father!" she cried. " Oh God ! it is 
a gentleman come to help us." 

The dying man strove to turn, but could not, and Albert 
Denyn, instantly advancing, cut the cord that tied the lady's 
hands. Without a pause, she started to a table, on which 
stood a cup of water, and brought it to hef father's lips; 
while Albert gazed earnestly upon him, saying, *' Surely I 
have seen your face before. Is it possible that I behold .my 
good Lord of St. Leu?" 

"Yes, yes!" cried the wounded nobleman, his lips now 
moistened and refreshed, " and you are the man of all others 
I would see. Take care of my daughter, good youth. Con- 
vey her safely to the Captal de Buch : she has a packet for 
him in her bosom, which he will give much to have. Away 
with her, quick! Mind not me. Thank God, she is unpol- 
luted as yet ! I trust her to your honour. Away! away!" 

His mind, occupied by one all- engrossing thought, evi- 
dently took into consideration nothing else ; but the poor girl 
again cast herself on her knees beside him, exclaiming, " I 
cannot, I will not leave you! Oh, my father! let me stay and 
die beside you." 

" Give me some drink! give me some drink!" shrieked the 
voice of the old man from the other bed. *' Monsters! will 
you not give me some drink? May hell seize upon you all!" 

No one attended to him, however — the hour of retribution 
was come — and the agony he had so often inflicted upon others 
now fell upon himself. 

"I know not how I can save her," said Albert Denyn, 
speaking in a low voice to the Lord of St. Leu: "we are 
ourselves embarrassed for chargers. One has fallen lame, 
and " 

"There must be horses near," replied the dying man. 

M 
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"Our own cannot be far off. They pursued us as we were 
trying to escape towards Paris : they caught us not far from 
this spot, and our beasts must be here. Take her! take her 
quick !" 

"Stay!" cried Albert, "I will go and see what can be 
done." 

Thus sa3ring, he left the hut, and found that the Duchess 
of Orleans and her party had gradually advanced to within a 
few steps of the spot where it stood. To her and the rest be 
explained briefly what he had seen. The other hovels were 
searched immediately, and in one of them three or four horses 
were found, with a young peasant of some twelve years old, 
dressed in the rich embroidered suit which had once covered 
a nobleman^s son, sound asleep on some straw in a comer of 
this temporary stable. The boy was roused and tied hand 
and foot, and two fresh horses were brought forth for Adela 
and Margaret of St. Leu. There was a third powerful beast, 
which had evidently been the charger of a man-at-arms; and 
a vague hope of being able to save the Lord of St. Leu him- 
self crossed the mind of the young soldier, as he turned back 
with Scroope and another to the little hut. The moment he 
entered, the voice of the old man Thibalt assailed him, (sail- 
ing him by name, and beseeching him to bring him water. 

" If you will give me but one drop, Albert Denyn," he 
said, "I will tell you a secret you would cut off your right 
hand to hear!" 

" Albert Denyn!" cried the young Lady of St. Leu, looking 
at him. "Are you Albert Denyn? Give him some water." 

The youth took the cup and filled it from a jar that stood 
near. The unfortunate wretch clutched it eagerly and drank, 
and then exclaimed, "More! give me more!" 

" What is your secret, then?" demanded Albert Denyn. 

"Listen, listen!" said the old man. 

The youth put down his ear, and Thibalt whispered a word 
which made the Ught flash from the young soldier's eyes. 

"Give me more drink!" cried Thibalt, seeing the effect 
that he had produced; "give me more drink and I will tell 
thee all." 

Albert turned eagerly to seek it; but at that moment the 
young Lord of Chambl^ entered the place, and his eyes fell 
at once upon old Thibalt de la Rue. 

" Ha!" he exclaimed, "this is the darkest fiend of them all! 
Lying on my murdered brother's cloak too ! Down to hell, 
old monster!" and ere Albert Denyn could stop him, he had 
'^'^'ven his dagger into Thibalt's heart. With a yell, a gasp, 
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and a fearful contortion, the wretched old man gave up his 
spirit to its terrible account. 

" My lord, you have stopped words I would have given a 
world to hear," cried Albert Denyn; *'but it is done, and can- 
not now be helped. Dear lady," he continued, turning to the 
Lord of St. Leu's daughter, "perhaps we may be able to carry 
your father with us, if we be not sharply pursued. If he can 
sit upon a horse at all, I and another will support him in our 
arms." 

" God of heaven reward you I" cried the girl. " I will re- 
ward you, too. Father, dear father! do you hear him?" and 
she again turned to gaze into her parent's face. 

The wounded man made no reply. The eyes were fixed 
and glassy ; there was a grey shade over the whole counte- 
nance ; and Albert Denyn, starting forward, gazed at him in- 
tently for a moment. He took her hand, saying, "Lady, 
come away! Your cares are fruitless." 

" One moment!" she said, in a calmer tone than he expected 
— " but one moment ;" and bending down her head, she pressed 
her lips upon the cold brow of her dead father. 

" Now," she continued, "now I am ready. I have no right 
to keep you longer." 

Her eyes were dry, but an unwonted drop glistened on the 
lids of AJbert Denyn as he said, "Alas, poor lady! would that 
we could have saved him!" 

She gave him a grateful look, but made no reply ; and he 
led her out, accompanied by the rest, one of the rude soldiers, 
before they went, spurning the body of Thibalt de la Rue from 
the straw on which it was stretched, and spreading the cloak 
over the dead form of the Lord of St. Leu. But few words 
more were spoken, and none that it may be necessary to re- 
peat; for the' recognition of Adela and Margaret of St. Leu 
was too full of sad feelings on both parts to admit of conver- 
sation. The saddle was changed from the horse which had 
fallen lame to one of those which had been brought out of 
the hut, the young Lady of St. Leu was placed upon another, 
and the party once more proceeded in the darkness. Two of 
the troopers lingered for a moment or two, indeed, and then 
came up at a quick pace; but Albert Denyn had heard a 
loud cry and a groan behind them, and he turned sharply to 
one of the men, saying, "You have not hurt the boy?" 

"Out upon the wolf's whelp!" was the only reply; and 
Albert very well divined the fate of the unfortunate lad who 
had been left by the insurgents to guard the horses. It did 
not surprise him; for such was the merciless conduct of each 
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party to the other, in the fearful strife that was then going on, 
that no one conld hope for pity if he fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

It n^ay he easily imagined that the journey was a painful 
one to all. Apprehension, indeed, decreased every minute, 
as mile after nme was jdaced between them and the Castle of 
Beaumont. But there was scarcely one person present who 
had not some deep cause for care or for sorrow; and the 
lightest-hearted of the cavalcade seemed to be the Duchess of 
Orleans herself, who led the way with the young Lord of 
Chambl^, talking almost gaily, and keeping him constantly 
by her side. 

Margaret of St. Leu, Albert Denyn, itki Adela de Mauvi- 
net followed, while between the two latter essted those deep 
feelings of anidety wid grief for the same objects, and from 
the same causes, which, Uke almost every other circumstwace 
that had taken place in their mutual lives, were calculated to 
draw their hearts closer and closer tc^ether, and to render the 
love which was in the bosom of each unchangeable and eternal. 
They spoke but little in words, it is true ; but their thoughts 
spoke, and each in mind was conversing with the other. 

At length, as the grey streaks in the sky told the approach 
of day, Adela addressed her companion in a low voice, sayiug, 
" Where do you think you can obtain help for my father?" 

"I know but one place," replied Albert Denyn, "in which 
it can be foimd, and but one person capable of giving it — 
Paris^ and the King of Navarre. As soon as ywi are safe in 
Meaux, I must hasten to the king. Some other messeng^ 
must also be sent; for I risk my liberty by going, and may be 
arrested before I reach him.'* 

"Oh! he will give no aid," cried Adela. "My father is ot 
the regent's party, and Charles the Bad hates him bitteriy; 
but the Captal de Buch — ^Albert, where is the captal ?" 

"By this time he must be in France," answered Albert 
Denyn. "But, alas ! dear lady, he had but sixteen men with 
him : all the rest were left behind to aid the Teutonic knigbta. 
The dauphin is powerless, and there is no time to be lost." 

" I fear there is not," said Adela; "I fear there is not, in- 
deed. Oh ! tell me the truth, Albert ; tell me the whole truth. 
My father put on a face of hope and confidence, an^ said he 
could hold out the castle for a week ; but I heard something 
of one of the towers being taken." 

"That is no disadvantage, dear kdy," replied Albert. 
"The tower was a weak point rather than a defence. We 
have broken down the bridge between it and the castle, and 
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as they have no machines of war, it gives them no assistance. 
I trust your father may hold out for a week, perhaps longer ; 
the more so as I believe that villain Caillet — who, from his 
talent,* is more to be dreaded than all the rest — is disabled, at 
least for a time. If his casque had not been of the best-tried 
steel, he would have been a corpse ere now. As it was, the 
battle-axe must have reached his head ; for I saw the blood 
start as he fell." 

" God forgive me that I must rejoice," said Adela, "at any 
man^s sufferings!" 

"I think he is dead, lady," joined in one of the troopers 
who was riding near; "for I beheld the blow given, and he 
went down much like a dead man." 

" No, no," answered Albert Denyn — " he died not on the 
spot; for I afterwards saw him walk to the rear, supported by 
two of his base companions ; but for a time I trust that he is 
disabled. That old man, too, cannot direct them now; and 
he was as shrewd a miscreant as ever lived. It was a service- 
able bow that sent that arrow to his breast." 

"I rather think it was your own. Master Albert," replied 
the soldier who had previously spoken ; "for that young wolf 
told us, before Peter cut his throat, that the old knave was 
wounded by an arrow shot in the darkness of the night, on 
their very first arrival under Beaumont." 

" That is strange, indeed," said Albert Denyn ; and after a 
moment's musing he added — " Let us hope for the -best, dear 
lady. Look where the sun is rising brightly; so may abetter 
day rise for us all !" 

" God grant it I" cried Adela; " God grant it !" And she 
turned her glistening eyes on him who spoke^with a look 
which seemed to say, that if her day was to be bright, his 
happiness must have a share in making it so. " But still, 
Albert," she continued, "still some aid must be sought for my 
father. Whither shall we turn for that?" 

" If the captal has not passed on yet to Paris," replied 
Albert, " he cannot be very far distant. I know the road he 
is to take ; I will seek him and ask his coimsel. Perhaps we 
can raise men, call the nobles to arms throughout the coun- 
try, and march against these savages at once. But, lo ! surely 
those are the buildings of Meaux. Two hours more wiU 
bring us thither." 

Adela looked forward, and saw, at the edge of the plain that 
they were now traversing, some tall towers and spires, with 
several bright and glistening pieces of water , but, why she 
could not tell, her bosom did not experience that joy which 
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the sensation of renewed security generally inspires. She 
asked herself what next was to happen, and felt that, if the 
heart be prophetic, no great happiness awaited her there. 

After a pause of about an hour, in a small town not far 
from the spot where Meaux first appeared to their eyes, they 
again renewed their journey, and entered the city about mid- 
dAy. There were many people in the streets, and a number 
more came out to. gaze upon them as they passed; but Albert 
Denyn could not help thinking that he saw some scowlii^ 
malevolence in the eyes of the citizens. Opposite the prin- 
cipal church, however, they were met by the mayor, to whom 
the Duchess of Orleans was known, and to whom she had 
sent forward a messenger from their last halting-place. He 
received her with fawning smiles and lowly inclinations of the 
head, and besought her to take up her residence in the town- 
house, at least for a time ; but while they were yet parleying 
on the subject, a messenger arrived in breathless haste, saying, 
" That the young Duchess of Normandy, having heard of her 
fair aunt's arrival, had sent him to beg that she would join 
her instantly in the great market-place, where she and some 
other persons of quality were then residing." 

The duchess rode on accordingly ; and Albert Denyn fol- 
lowed with the rest, thinking it not a little strange to hear 
that the wife of the dauphin, the regent of the kingdom, 
should be making her abode in the market-place of Meaux. 
As they rode on, however, and passed over the old bridge 
across the river Marne, he perceived the meaning of that 
term, which before he had not understood. The stream <rf 
the Marne itself flowed between the city and the market- 
place, which^was situated on an island formed by the river 
and by a deep and broad canal. A number of fine edifices 
surrounded the square where the weekly markets were held, 
and these buildings were protected by walls, towers, and 
ditches, like a regular fortress. The fortifications, indeed, 
did not embrace the whole of the island, the unenclosed space 
being covered by green pasture, upon which some cattle and 
sheep were feeding peacefully. 

At the fortified gate of the market-place, when the fugi- 
tives from Beaumont arrived there, stood two men-at-arms, 
and two or three domestic servants, as it appeared ; and when 
the great doors were thrown open, and Albert Denyn, together 
with the rest of the troop, followed the Duchess of Orleans 
in, the first object that his eyes lighted upon was the young 
Duchess of Normandy, with a number of other ladies and 
female attendants, come forth to greet her noble relation; 
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but he was surprised to see only two or three pages, and still 
fewer serving- men, without a single knight or mkn-at-arms to 
give them protection. 

The two ladies embraced eagerly, and continued in conver- 
sation for some time, while the- gentlemen who had accom- 
panied the Duchess of Orleans remained at a little distance. 
At length the princess beckoned to Albert Denyn, and he 
could see at his approach that her face was graver than he 
had beheld it before. 

" You are weary and well-nigh exhausted," s»d the 
duchess ; " and yet, good youth, I doubt not that you will 
undertake to ride forth again within an hour, to do good ser- 
vice both to me and the lady that you love." 

"I proposed, madam," replied Albert, "but to feed my 
horse, and to set out in order to rejoin the noble Captal de 
Buch, and lead him to the deliverance of the Lord of Mau- 
vinet." 

The lady paused thoughtfully, and then said, *' Well, that 
must do. Can you trust the man Scroope to deliver a mes- 
sage faithfully?" 

". I think I can, madam," replied Albert Denyn. " But let 
me hear its nature." 

" The message I would send," answered the duchess, " is 
to the regent, now at Montereau. I would have him told 
that, left well-nigh defenceless as we are, we doubt the faith 
of the people of Meaux; and that, notwithstanding all the 
oaths and protestations of John Soulas and his companions, we 
believe him to be a knave, and that they mean to play us 
false. We would beseech the dauphin to return directly with 
force to deliver us, or worse may come of it. Now, good 
youth, take the man Scroope with you — ^you will find fresh 
horses in the stable. You can either trust him to seek the 
captal and go on with the message to the regent, or you can 
send him to the regent and seek the captal yourself. But I 
will tell you, that he who bears this message to the dauphin 
will meet the best reward in the regent's power to bestow." 

"Madam," replied Albert Denjm, "Scroope's path and 
mine will lie for some way together. Perhaps I may meet 
the captal ere we are obliged to separate, for that noble lord 
comes by Provins and Melun. But if we are forced to part, 
believe me, madam, by all I hold most dear, I will do that 
which in my poor judgment seems at the time best calculated 
to bring you speedy aid ; for if I judge rightly, the Lord of 
Mauvinet can make good his part much longer than you could 
do here with the very few men you have about you." 
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^^ There are some soldkn , sir, on tiie ^walls," answered the 
Duchess of Normandy; ^^but, olaal they are Jiot many." 

"No time is then to be lost, your highness," replied Albeit 
Penyn: "I will. go forth at once." 

" At least take some xefreshment," sud the dndieaB. "Hap- 
pily we hAve abundanfle here ; tkoij^, alaal we know n«t but 
esm meal we eat may be Hie last. There.are jienty of fresh 
horses, too, in the stables." 

Albert was turning away; but the Duchess of Orleans fol- 
lowedjiim a st^ ud then said in a low Yolce, " Your devo- 
tion pleases me, sir, and is worthy of hi^ resrard. Li those 
points that you hold most dear, I will ta£e cam that yoa^shsU 
not lose by your absence. Though the page was not happy 
that loved we kdy of high degree, yet there are times and 
seasons when ihe differ^es of station are swept away, and 
when bold love, if joined with vakmr and virtue, may bemie- 
cessful. Say a word to your fair lady before you go. Atk 
her if she have a tdcen to send to herfsEther-^and now fare 
you well ! My Lord of ChambU," ^le continued, raaing her 
voice, " I would speak with you for a moment Yon nmst 
conduct our deibnce fiir us here in case of need, fin: we have 
great fear of these men of Meaux." 

The young nobleman advanced; but Alb^ Denyn stopped 
him for a moment as he pttB6ed,iBaying, " Earewell, my lord : 
perhaps we may never meet a^pain; but I know I leave the 
Lady Adela under the protection of a good kaaight and a strong 
sword. I think you heard what her father said to me as we 
parted. I trust that ta^ to you, ^dM)ukl«Eich a dreadfbl day 
ever come ; and I beseech you, and this noUe lady also, to 
take care of that poor forlom girl whose fiither we saw «qnre 
last ni^t." 

A few words to Adela, and a few to the orphan Lady of St 
Leu, were all that Albert Denyn indulged in; and tlifin, «c- 

Elainingto Scroope tiie task that was given them, he sought 
:osh horses in the stable of the mari^et-place, and passmg 
over the bridge, issued forth again from the town of Meaux. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 



If on this i^urth on wlneh we live, and in this state of mortal 
being, a foretaste of that hell which evil actions prepare for 
men hereafter be allowed to visit the bosoms of the wicked, 
it mnst surely be when, m the struggle against virtue and 
i^ht, they find themselves baffled and overthrown; when 
tfcey «ee that holy obedience to God's high will, which they 
eoDtemned as pusillanimous or scoffed at as feeble, triumphing 
in the power of wisdom and the might of justice over their 
furious weakness and their foolish cunning. 

Tk9t foretaste of hell was in the heart of William Caillet, 
when) afler hawng been dashed backward amongst his blood- 
thirs^ followers by the hand of the youth he affected to scorn 
and despise, he w&s led away from the southern tower of the 
Gastleof Beaumont, bleeding, stunned, and baffled. 

Ere he could recover his recollection, Jacques Morne and 
another had drawn him not only away from the tower, but to 
a oonsiderable distance from the fortress itself, out of the 
leaeh of the missiles which from time to time were poured 
fr«m the walls. The peasantry as he moved slowly along 
ga^wd at him with anxiety fmd wonder. This was the first 
time that they had ever seen him wounded; and as his fiery 
.courage had kd him into the very front on every occasion of 
cku^ger «ad strife, they had become possessed with a super- 
atitious notion tiMt he was invulnerable. His superiority of 
mifibd^ Ins powers of language, his fierce daring, 'the calm, de- 
, lUi«rate« cruelty with which he committed or ordered barba- 
rous aets, which the others performed when maddened by 
eixcilad passions, his .eontinual «ue8«ss, and his thirst as it 
were to strife and. bloodshed, had all convinced them that he 
was.a^ different kind of being from tiiemselves; and, as there 
18 always seme justice in the appreciation of character by mul- 
titiodes, however rude, the revolted peasantry imagined that 
tlittr leader, if not absolutely a fiend, was endowed by the 
cpirit of darkness with super natural powers. 

/As Gaillet recovered in «ome slight degree from the first 
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effects of the blow, he saw the dismayed and wondering eyes 
that turned upon him; and feeling that, unless he made a 
great effort, a part of the influence of his character would be 
lost with the people, he exclaimed, in his short, stem man- 
ner, "No farther!" and pushing from him on either side the 
men who were supporting him, he drew himself to his full 
height, and spreading out his shoulders, took in a deep, long 
breath. 

The next moment, feeling that his strength was indeed 
^one for the time, ^he sat down upon the ground to hide his 
-weakness, and in a full and yet powerful voice said to Jacques 
Morne, "Take off my casque; bring me a bucket full of 
water." 

The casque was soon removed; and looking at the deep 
rent through the steel, as he held it on his knee, without at- 
tempting to stop the blood that continued flowing from his 
forehead, he continued to those around: "The blade must 
have been enchanted that struck that blow. The tower, how- 
ever, is ours. I knew that something must be paid for it, and 
it is well worth a few drops of blood. Let it flow, let it flow!" 
he continued, removing the hand of one of the men who at- 
tempted to stanch it with some bandages of linen which had 
been brought to the spot: "when enough has come, I will 
stop it myself. Did not somebody tell me, when I came up 
a few hours ago, that old Thibalt had been woimded by an 
arrow last night?" 

" Yes," replied one of the men with a sarcastic grin; " and 
he caused himself to be removed to a hut a mile or two be- 
hind, where he had laid a trap for the old Lord of St. Len 
and the Lady Margaret, whom he intends to keep for his 
paramour." 

"If he can think of paramours," answered CaiUet, "he 
cannot be badly hurt, and must come up to-morrow to bear 
his share in the day's wonc. I intend to take the castle be- 
fore noon. We have done enough for one day. Now, Mome, 
dip the bandages in the water; bind them round my head. 
Withdraw the men a little distance from the walls, as the sun 
is going down; but mind that they keep close together, and 
lie shoulder to shoulder through the nignt, that we may have 
no more escaping a^ at Ermenonville. I will go to yon cot- 
tage and have an hour or two's sleep. I have had none for 
several days. Come with me, Mome, for a while : I would 
speak to you as we go. I expect great tidings and great 
deeds to-morrow, my friends," he continued, turning to Ae 
peasantry who stood near; " andif my mind does not deceive 
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me, I shall lead you to a higher enterprise than any you have 
yet undertaken. Wake me if anything happens or if any 
messenger arrives ; and an hour before daylight send a mes- 
senger to gld Thibalt, bidding him come up by dawn." 

Thus sagring, Caillet turned and walked away, proceeding 
with a firm, strong step, an upright mien, and unchanged de- 
meanour, till he had passed the greater part of the peasantry. 
He then, however, took Jacques Home's arm, leant heavilv 
upon it, and when he had reached the cottage, he cast himself 
down in a bed in the right-hand room, with a deep groan. 

" What can I get you, Caillet?" said Jacques Morne : "you 
are badly hurt." 

"No, no," he replied; "I am not. I shall be well to- 
morrow: my head aches with the blow, that is all. Bring me 
plenty of water to keep the bandages wet. Put a man ta 
guard the door. Let me hear everything that happens during 
the night; and now leave me." 

It was about two o'clock in the morning, when Caillet, who 
had at length fallen asleep, was roused by some one bringing 
him in letters. A torch was soon procured, and he read the 
contents eagerly and with a smile of triumph. Then turning 
to the messenger he said, " You come from Paris yourself?" 

The man bowed his head, and Caillet continued, "Well, 
take some short rest. Go back and tell Vaillant and Giles 
that I will not fail them. I will be there to a moment, with 
twenty thousand men. I have no materials here, or I would 
write; but you know what to say, and will say it exactly." 

The messenger retired ; and Caillet asked those who had 
brought him in whether anything had occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle. 

"Nothing," replied the man; "nothing could happen. 
There is not room for a mouse to creep out of it between our 
men. They discharged a flight of arrows, indeed, about mid- 
night, but without effect." 

CaUlet started from off the bed, and gazed in the face of the 
man who spoke. "A flight of arrows at midnight!" he ex- 
claimed — " that was not without its purpose. We shall hear 
more anon. Where lies Jacques Morne? Bring the casque 
after me. But stay — ^give me a cup of wine." 

While the peasant was seeking in the other chamber of the 
cottage for the wine that Caillet demanded, there were voices 
heard at the door, and the insurgent leader went out himself 
to see who it was. 

" Here is bad news, Caillet," said Jacques Morne, who was 
one of the speakers. " Old Thibalt is dead !" 
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" Then death be his paramour!" cried Cailkt^ wiih a bkier 
and somewhat wild laagh. "What had the old dry lath te 
do with paramours? I wonder if bis in^xdsitiye mind faoppe 
found the way to hell yet? It was no bad haod that shot ^tH. 
arrow. That old man would have made mischief amongst ns, 
Morne. He could not be honest even with his brethren.'* 

" It was not the arrow killed him," replied Morne, in tt-Um 
tone. "There was a dagger^wound in his heart; and a boFse*^ 
boy, who was found dying, said that there had been serenil 
women and five or six m«n tbere, moimtedon strong horses; 
They stabbed old'Thibalt and cut the boy's throat, it* seems; 
but he is still living, if you would ask him any ftirthw qiies* 
tions. I fear, Caillet, that they have escaped from liie caiitl6 ; 
for the boy heard one of them call anoth^ Albni; Deiy^ aui. 
they spoke about going to Meaux. Yet how they got <nit I 
cannot tell; for on my life they must have mardied aerosa 
our bodies." 

" Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Caillet, with a wild, fiendish, mode- 
ing laugh: "they wUl make me hunt tiiem throi^heut idl 
France ; but so shall we ikid the richer castles and towns to 
plunder, and the more of these locust nobles to ^stroy. 
Meaux! gone to Meaux, have they? Well, then, we will go 
to Meaux too. Gro, go, Morne: go! Gather ail the people 
together wbere I can speak to them. Get the men of infla- 
ence in the front. I have great news for them, Morne ; so 
let the tidings of the principal people having escaped fron^die 
castle spread among them. I will be there by daybreak. "^ 

As soon as Mome was gone, Caillet quaffed off the cfop of 
wine that the peasant brought him ; and then, sitting dsmi, 
leaned his head upon his hands, muttering to toiself, " How 
it aches! Nor are my thoughts so clear as they used to be. 
I wonder why images that one would banish will retnro to 
plague us — that I, who can command thousands of men, can- 
not command these phantoms, these creatures of my own 
brain. 

"That old mani—that Walleran Urgel, that I slew in ihe 
wood!— that daughter of the Lord of Plessis, that I spumed 
away from me to the bloodhounds that followed! and the 
little children too! I can see them standing, pale, at the 
other side of the room.- How she did shriek when the men 
seized her! Hark! she is shrieking still! No! all is silence. 
The cry was in my own heart! 

" But," he continued, "this is frenzy. I will go forth; 
the cool air will calm my brain. See, there is the grey morn- 
ing! Harkye without there! bring my casque after me, and 
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a lanoe ;" and thutf sftymg, be wandered fortii with his eyes 
bent upon the ground. 

Ab soon as tbe sun bad Mly risen, a large body of the pea- 
sant bad beengatbered tc^ther upon the slope descending 
from die castle. Tbey w^e not all there, although William 
Caillet had commanded that all should be collected ; but it 
was in vain with ihe mixed, ui^isciplined, ihany-passioned 
crowd, without any law or recognised authority whatsoever, 
ta attempt a uniyerBal movement. General impulses might 
be given, can:ying a great majority in a particular way ; but 
the leaders bad always found that there were numbers who, 
though not absolutely dissentient, yet straggled sway to some 
other object, in i^te of sdl that could be done to keep them 
together. 

Such, then, was the case on the present occasion. Some 
fiAeen or sixteen thousand men were collected, however ; and 
amongst them all those who generally led the rest, receiving 
tJieir directions from Caillet himself. Some standing, some 
sitting, some lying on the grass, now waited for his coming 
with not a little impatience ; for the tidings had been spread 
am<mg8t them that the principid persons who had been in the 
Castle of Beaumont on the preceding day had made their 
escs^e during the night, and also that some great enterprise 
was about to be proposed to them. They had just arrived at 
that period of the insurrection when the first ardour of their 
fiirious outbreak began to die away, and some new stimulus, 
some great object, was wanting to call forth again the same 
terrible energies which they h^ at first displayed. 

At length there came a murmur firom the side of the castle 
next to the gate, and in a minute after Caillet appeared 
amongst them ; the impression of his presence being rather 
heightened than diminished by the sternness of his pale and 
dark but magnificent countenance, and by the bloody bandages 
that wrapped his brow. 

He paused and looked around him in silence for a moment, 
and then said, " My friends, you have heard that the prey has 
escaped us for the time — ^I know not how, and it matters but 
little." 

"We have discovered how! we have discovered how!" cried 
half-a-dozen voices. ''We have traced the horses' feet from 
a cave hidden by the gorse and bushes there ; but there are 
still men in the castle." 

'* It matters not," replied Caillet. " Those who made it 
worth taking are gone. You have heard that they have es- 
caped, I say; but there is one thing that you have not heard — 
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that they have escaped only to fall again into our hands with 
greater certainty than ever. There were some of you that 
feared, there were some of you that doubted, when I told you 
that our very first success would bring millions to aid and 
support us in breaking our chains and crushing our enemies. 
What I have told you has now proved true : all your best 
hopes are fulfilled. The people of Paris — ^I mean the op- 
pressed people of Paris — not only offer to join you, but call 
you to take part with them in a great enterprise ; and the 
communes of another important city, with the mayor and 
magistrates at its head, offer to receive you as brothers, to give 
up the place to you, and to enable you at one blow to crush 
the whole brood of serpents that have poisoned France. This 
is more than I ever dreamed or hoped for. My firiends, my 
dear fellow-countrymen, John Soulas, mayor of Meaux, offers 
to receive us, and our Parisian brethren, imder Yaillant and 
Giles, into that great and important city. You will ask, per- 
haps, what is the advantage of that? There are some, indeed, 
who may think it will be enough to plunder the rich houses 
of the nobles therein, to sack the king^s palace, to break into 
the many convents and abbeys it contains. But I tell you, all 
this is nothing in comparison with that which our entrance 
into Meaux will afford us. Listen and mark me. Shut up 
in the market-place of that town and the buildings that sur- 
round it, are the Duchess of Normandy, the yoimg wife of 
the regent, Isabel of France, the regent's sister, a young and 
lovely woman, with two hundred others of all the highest 
ladies of the land of France. They have none to defend or 
help them : they are in our power ; they are at our mercy. 
Wealth, too, and jewels in abundance, are there, and those 
who have fled from this castle have madly directed their 
course thither. Here are the letters of the mayor inviting 
us ; here are the letters of Vaillant and his friends beseeching 
us to join them. It is for you — ^you, my friends — ^to say what 
shall be done. Speak! shall we continue the siege of this 
Castle of Beaumont, or shall I instantly lead you to Meaux?" 

" To Meaux I to Meaux !" shouted a thousand voices. " Lead 
us to Meaux, brave Caillet!" 

" We will have princesses for our wives and concubines," 
said one. 

'' We will not keep them long," answered another. 

"The dagger can soon cut such marriage vows," cried 
Caillet, with a sneer upon his lip. " Is it to Meaux, then?" 

" To Meaux! to Meaux!" again exclaimed the multitude. 

" Well, then," continued Caillet, "let us not pause a mo- 
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ment. Bring me a horse, and I am ready as I stand. Let a 
few remain here to blockade this place, that the men therein 
issue not forth to cut off the stragglers. Let others follow 
after, who are encumbered with their baggage or their w^lth ; 
but all that are young, and active, and daring, follow me with- 
out delay." 

Ere half-an-hour was over, a great part of the immense 
multitudes which had been gathered together under the walls 
of Beaumont was in movement towards Meaux. A new im- 
petus was given to them, and they rushed on like famished 
tigers, es^er for blood or crime. It was night when they 
reached the town ; and such was their impatient confidence, 
that on finding the gates shut it was with difficulty Caillet 
restrained them from attempting to storm the place. They 
spread themselves, however, through the smaller houses scat- 
tered about in the fields and on the banks of the river ; and 
many a bright flame, rising up from the country for miles 
round Meaux, told of the scenes of devastation and violence 
that were taking place. 

At the demand of the insurgent leader, the mayor himself 
came, early on the following morning, to one of the wickets, 
to speak with him who had already made himself such a 
meteor-like reputation for wonderful as well as horrible deeds. 
Caillet asked him but few questions, and those in a tone of 
authority and power, that made the magistrate shrink over- 
awed before him. The first demand was, would the citizens 
throw open their gates to receive him, as had been promised, 
or should he open a passage through the walls, which would 
give him and his party speedy admission to the city. 

The mayor replied in humble tone, '^ That not only would 
the gates be very soon cast wide to admit him, but that he 
would quickly see with what ^y the people were ready to 
welcome him." 

Caillet's last question was, *' Did any of the fugitives from 
Beamnont enter Meaux to-day?" and on hearing a full account 
of the arrival of the duchess and her party, he muttered to 
himself, '* Now, Adela de Mauvinetl now!" 

Till nine o'clock all the entrances of the town remained 
closed, and it was with difficulty that Caillet restrained the 
Jacques ; but at that hour the gates were thrown open, and 
the mayor himself appeared on horseback to usher the leaders 
in. Shouts and acclamations rang through the air, and" it re- 
quired no slight exertion to maintain a degree of order and 
regularity, as the peasantry were led into the city through 
the various narrow streets, and were directed in masses to- 
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waxdfr the wide open ^ace which fronted the hildge leading 
to the market-place. 

There, new shouts burst upon the air, when the rude mul- 
titude^'found large tables spread for them in Ihe midst of the 
streets, groaning with abundance, and the townsmen of Meaux 
in arms ready to provide everything they might want at &eir 
repast. 

In the same place appeaa*ed likewise some fifteen hundred 
of the eitizen* of Paris, under the two insurgent ohie& GUes 
and Yaillant; and many were the smooth congrstalations 
which the would-be-polite Parisians poured forth upoa CaOlet, 
as he rode on by the side of the mayor. But 1^ stem, dark 
leader of the peasants' revolt replied to them very briefly, 
yet in words which, even accustomed as- their cars were to a 
higher sort of eloquence than the coimtry people ever heard, 
struck and astonished them, and at once taught tiiem that 
they had come there to be led, and not to lead. 

Caillet stood by while the peasfmts^ devoured the food that 
had been prepared for them, gltocing his eyes firom the walls 
and towers of the market-place on the other side of the Home 
to his rude followers, and muttering to himself, "I f&OBt 
allow them to sate one beast's appetite before I lead the w^ves 
to gratify another. This place is stronger than I tton^ht," 
he said aloud, speaking to the Parisians^ and the mayor. " It 
will take us two days to reduce it, if there be many men 
therein." 

" Two days!" cried the mayor — " more than that, good sir, 
though there be not a score of men within the place." 

Caillet gazed at him with a scornful smile. ''Why," he 
replied, "it is the work of a carpenter to take it! It needs 
no general. Hove you no boats or ladders? Hiis^ bridge 
indeed they can defend. But give me boats and ladders, and 
we will be in that market- square within an hour. They must 
be made, I know; but that can well be done in two days^ as 
I have said." 

"And yet, my good friend," answered the mayor, peaking 
to him in a low voice, that the rest of those around might not 
hear, " did I not understand you rightly, that there is a lady 
in the place whom you would fain reserve to yourself from 
less scrupulous hands? The same is the case with me. If 
we assault the wall at many points, who can tell where the 
entrance will first be made. If we attack the gate alone " 

" You are right," said Caillet: "we will attack the gate; 

but it shall not require more time to take the place. What 

penters have you here ? Let them be brought : with planks 
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and he9,ry beams of wood we will soon (Matter that gate to 
atoms, and have a fair way in." 

Carpenters were accordingly called forward; beams and 
planks were prociM'ed; and under the direction and continual 
superintendence of Caillet, one Gi the yast and powerful ma- 
chines was commenced which in those days supplied the place 
of cannon. The construction proceeded with great rapidity; 
and the insurgents, heavy with wine and meat, gathered round 
the spot where the carpenters were labouring, and viewed 
their progress with surprise and admiraticm. But their won- 
der was still more excited by Caillet's Imewledge wid skill, 
he alone^ of all the persons present, being able to direct the 
workmen in what they bad to do. The rude Jacques gazed 
and muttered, commenting upon every part of the work; and 
though they knew generally that the object of the machine 
was to drive down the walls or burst open the gates, much did 
they marvel at many of the things they saw, asking each 
other, " What is toit for? what is that to do?" and stSl they 
turned their eyes to Caillet, who stood stem and gloomy, 
giving no explanation to any one, but ordering with clear 
precision everything that was to be done. 

" I believe he is something more than a man," said one of 
the peasants. 

" I think he is the devil himself," murmured another. 

*'I have heard," answered a third, "that his sword cuts 
through an enemy without his ever moving an arm." 

" Joachim Verger, who was there when he killed Antoine 
the robber," whispered another, ** told me that bis blade, gave 
but one wave, and the fellow's head rolled along the ground 
like a dropped pippin." 

" He can read and write," said the person who had first 
spoken, " which is more than half the lords of the land can 
dfo ; and where he got such knowledge, unless from the devil, 
I do not know." 

Such was the conversation amongst one of the many groups 
of Jacques who wandered through the town of Meaux. It 
was a curious thing to see the diflPerent effects which their 
appearance in the city produced upon the citizens themselves, 
according to their various characters. There were some who 
had shut up and barred their houses, covered their windows 
over with planks, and blocked up the staircases that led to 
the higher stories. There were others a great deal more 
frightened than these at the presence of the Jacques in Meaux, 
who nevertheless stood at their own doors, with faces full oif 
forced and fearful smiles, shaking hwids with the rude pea- 
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santry, or offering them wine and hydromel. There were 
priests and monks who led them into the church or the con- 
vent; and, while in their hearts they were giving them to 
eternal condemnation, called down with loud voices the bless- 
ings of God upon them, and prayed for success to their holy 
cause. In short, all the hypocrisy of fear was enacted with 
various grimaces in different parts of the town of Meaux. 

But there were other places where the Jacques were in truth 
willingly received, and where the poorest sort of artisans — 
those who were either driven to despair by unmerited poverty, 
or who were reduced to it by vice, debauchery, and ba4 
conduct — ^hallooed on the fierce insurgents from the country, 
and excited them with the thought of the lewd horrors of the 
ensuing day, when they should have broken into the market- 
place of Meaux and torn the victims it contained from their 
only place of refuge. 

During this time, however, the machine which was to batter 
down the gate proceeded rapidly, and ere night fell was well- 
nigh complete. The news spread through the people that at 
daybreak the next morning the attack would commence ; and 
each man prepared himself, sitting at the doors and in the 
streets where tables were spread for them, with gluttony and 
drunkenness, for the brief strife and the brutal gratification of 
the following day. 

In the mean while, however, Caillet, Soulas, Vaillant, and 
Giles, held counsel together, of a kind which perhaps might 
not altogether have pleased their followers, had they been 
able to hear it. They parted beforehand the principal cap- 
tives amongst them: each claimed his choice of one, or per- 
haps two, of the fair unhappy beings who remained trembling 
within those walls. Somas and Caillet were animated by 
individual passion, and each named the woman that was to 
fall to his share ; but the other two were mad with crime and 
folly, and had well-nigh quarrelled as to who should seize 
upon the young wife of the regent, Vaillant, however, con- 
tented himself at last with the Duchess of Orleans ; and all 
that remained to be settled was the means of securing to 
themselves, in the midst of such a scene as was to ensue, the 
captives they had thus appropriated. Every one, however, 
had, or fancied he had, a certain number of devoted followers 
who would obey his will. Soulas had a guard at his disposed ; 
Vaillant and Giles boasted how many they could command; 
but Caillet only said, "No one disobeys me twice!'* 

Ere he lay down to rest, he sent for Jacques Mome and 
'"""'"'" with him long. The man was but the slave of his will, 
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and ended by saying, " Oh, ay, Caillet; oh, ay, Caillet: there 
are plenty of people from about Beauvoisis that know her, 
and will help me willingly enough. I will answer for saving 
her, if you do not get hold of her first yourself— only I bar- 
gain to kill all the rest as I find them. I care not for 
women; and, as you said yourself one day, we must crush 
the dams if we would have no more vipers bred to sting us.!' 

Caillet made no reply except by the word "Well!" and a 
nod of the head, whicn Jacques Mome rightly understood as 
an order to leave him. 

As soon as he was alone, the leader of the revolt sat down 
in a large, curious-fashioned chair of ivory, which was placed 
near a table in the centre of the room ; and, after leaning his 
head upon his hands for several minutes, and muttering to 
himself, ''How it aches!" he turned and gazed around nim 
upon the splendid furniture of the apartment in which the 
mayor had lodged him. It was in the king's palace at 
Meaux, and in the very bed-room which the regent had 
occupied, that John Soulas had placed the chief of the insur- 
gent peasants. Kich arras hung around; the arms of France 
were emblazoned over each of the two doors ; and a royal 
crown, surmounting the curtains of crimson velvet and gold 
which surroimded the bed, instantly showed Caillet that he 
was in the state-chamber of the monarch himself. 

" How it aches!" he said again, pressing his hand upon his 
brow. " I wonder if the other heads which have lain upon 
that gorgeous pillow have throbbed as mine does now : per- 
haps they have; for to the weak, luxurious triflers from 
amongst whom our kings are chosen, the weight of a crown 
is a heavy burden; and that which would soon bring ease to 
my aching temples may well sicken them. A crown! It is 
a strange and mysterious garland that — ^not without its thorns, 
perhaps, but still with flowers of the brightest hue and finest 
odour. First in the wreath is power! — to command and to 
be obeyed, or simply to know that at our will millions are 
ready to act whatever part we please ; to feel that our word, 
like lightning, can carry death from one side of the world to 
the other ! Then comes the utter independence of our will, 
which no man under the rank of a monarch can be said to 
have — the despotic sway over ourselves, our actions, thoughts, 
and seemingsl None of the hard task-masters that goad 
all inferior men through life affect the monarch — the care, 
the caution, the prudence, the hypocrisy, that are necessary 
for every one in his dealings with the world, let his mind be 
as high as it will, let his objects be as mighty and as wise as 
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an^ that the earth ean Bhow! No one but a king eaa have 
this immunity. Why, here I am, myself, as much a daye as 
eyer, forced to bend my looks, and «hape my words, ai^ rait 
my actions to the will, the whim, and the prejndiees of the 
thousands that follow me. Kot eyen a slanoe of my eye is 
wholly free. Haye I not eten»dly to think of how it may 
suit the mattem that I seem tO' comoMmd? No, no; ftcedom 
is only to be found in power; and, oh! what &grand'thmg it 
must foe to feel one's self able n^only to «cociLand hale, but 
to make contempt and detestation felt! Then cnamm^ej- 
ment — unlimited gratificatkin, with no hovncte bat. the capa- 
bilities of the body and the mind — ^vwried, eyeriartiag, wUh 
the whole world for a garden, and eyery ddig^t that it pco- 
duees for ^e fruit! How immense might £e (me'e nmge, 
how Buiryellotts the nidden contrast of pleasure ; to ehai^ 
from fiery passion to calm tranquillity, from the burning 
flame of desire to the soft lulling draugm of-sweet muetc; to 
yary the corporeal pleasures of the table and the wine^^up, 
^e dance and tiie chase, with the goyemment of nations, the 
mazes of p<^y, the extenaion of territory, the battle and the 
yktory! Then eomes But who is th^re?" he ex- 
claimed, turning sharply rouitd as he heard the door open 
behi^ him. " What would you haye with me, Valiant? 
and what nukes you look pale?'* 

The man to whom he spoke — one of the chief leaders, as 
the reader already knows, of the reyolted ettisens of Paris 
who had jc^aed imti the Jacques in the attack on Meaia — 
adyanced to the table wiA a quick tlicp, -and an air frxHn 
which he made an effort to banish all anxiety. JBe eoidd not 
effect that purpose so succeasfoUy, however, as to .pzeyeat 
the eyes of Gaillet from pereeiying that there was emotion 
wiUiin, and the latter repeated, ^^ What mdses you laek so 
pale? Pray be seated, «ir." 

" Am I pale?" said VaiUant, drawing forwarda stooL "It 
ie fatiffue. I came to seek you, honourable nnr, to haye some 
eonsultation with you without tiie prewMe of these citiicms 
of Meaux. Th^ are a iat^leas race, now jcnning with w, 
now perhaps turning against us. I know mat what hold you 
have oyer them " 

" Power !" Tejomed^Oailfet. « Go on V 

"But we citiaens," continued VaiUant, "only itty upon 
them inasnuieh as we haye ^ousands behind us in Paris to 
support us. If anything wiere to go wroqg in theeaptal, it 
is not impossible tiiat these men nxmld «eiae and di^vfer us 
to the dauplun." 
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"Hark ye, Vaillant!" replied Caillet: "your friends in 
Paris hove received a heavy blow! TheLe is no use of hypo- 
crisy with me." 

"Ha!" cried Yailknt: " have you then heard the news?" 

"I hftve not heard the news," answered Caillet, "but I 
have read it." 

" Read it?" exclaimed the ParisiMi. 

^^ Ay, in your £ice," said Caillet: " what are the Udings, 
YaiUant? speak them plainly and at once. Your situation 
and Bdiae in regard to these men of Meaux is much the same. 
They eamiot £»tray you without betraying me ako; tiiey 
cannot frustrate your objects without disappointing mine. 
As our security depends upon each other, our thoughts must 
be in common. What is the news? la the dauphin in 
Paris?" 

"ISFo, no, not yet," exclaimed Vaillant; "but the great 
pxevdt is dead! Stepken Maxeel has been horribly mur- 
dcKed!" 

Caillet mused without reply, though to the surprise of his 
companion a slight smile fluttered on his lip. It was not 
that he was amused to hear & man, whose business at that 
very hour was murder, talk with a «eeming abhorrence of a 
similar crime: Caillet knew the human heart too well to 
wonder at that. But it was, that he was not displeased at 
the feet of the pr<Svdt's deatii; and although he would hardly 
own his satisfaction to himself, the signs of it made themselves 
visible in his countenance. He had regarded Marcel with a 
certain d^ree of jealousy; he had seen him take the lead of 
the insuigents in the capital, as he himself had done ia the 
country; and he had looked forward to the time when, the 
nobles hwfine been destroyed and trampled under foot, and 
the royal authority having been utterly overthrown, he him- 
self and the prevdt, holdmg from their several factions the 
only power ranaining in the state, would stand up,* two 
mi^ty rivals, one agtmiat the other, mid end the great con- 
test by a last «trugg& between themselves. 

Though pleased, however, ke was not wholly satisfied. 
With the peculiar boldness of hk chaiHicter, he had calculated 
upon makmg even Marcel himself fm instrument for effecting 
his purposes, till ^sueh time, at least, as the strife necessarily 
began between them; and there was therefore before his eyes 
some derangement of his more remote schemes in consequence 
^the death of thftt celebrated demagogue. 
Cdllet'e first words were,. " We must find another." 

They were addressed, indaed, more to himself than to his 
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companion; but Vaillant instantly exclaimed, "Another! 
where shall We find such another? Who shall supply the 
place of Stephen Marcel?" 

" Why not, Pierre Vaillant?" demanded Caillet, turning 
upon him his flashing eyes: " such things are not impossible. 
But how did this man die?" 

"All I know is but a report by word of mouth," replied 
Vaillant. "I hear, however, that he had covenanted last 
night to give admission to the King of Navarre " 

" Ha!" cried Caillet, his brow becoming as black as night. 

"And he had gone," continued the Parisian, " to the gate 
of St. Anthony to open it for the Navarrese troops, when two 
of those tyrannical royalists, John of Chamy and Pepin des 
Essarts, fell upon him with their battle-axes on the steps of 
the Bastille. Marcel fought like a lion, they say, and so did 
those who were with him; but more came up to join the 
murderers, and they dashed his brains out upon the stones." 

" Served the traitor right!" replied Caillet: " what had he 
to do with kings? Had he been true to the commons, he 
would not have died." 

" But I hear," said Vaillant in a low tone, " that it was 
their intention to put all our enemies to death that night, 
and the houses were marked for the purpose. No man was 
to be left living but such as were known friends to the people. 
All the rest were to be slain without mercy." 

" There he was right," replied Caillet: " and if such were 
really his purposes, he was more honest than wise; for to 
deal with King, or prince, or noble, otherwise than with a 
dagger or a spear, is a folly for any man who seeks to over- 
throw our tyrants. As for the rest, fear not this good mayw 
of Meaux : he is in my hands, my friend ; and were he but to 
dream of treason, he should see this town one mass of flames 
before an hour was over. I have not cast down thirty forti- 
fied places, I have not trodden on the necks of thirty lordly 
barons, supported by their veteran bands, to fear a petty 
thing like Soulas, mayor of Meaux. But I tell you what we 
have to dread : it is that the dauphin, freed from his appre- 
hensions of Marcel, may turn his forces against us here at 
once, before we have captured yon market-place. Attacked 
in Meaux, we should fight to a disadvantage ; and therefore, 
my good sir, we must resolve to force those walls and gates 
before noon to-morrow. We must not pause for sleep. 
Come with me ! That engine shall be finished before I lay 
my head upon a pillow; at least so far that the rudest work- 
man may complete it in my absence." 
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Thus saying, he raised the lamp from the table, and fol- 
lowed by Valliant, proceeded to the spot where the huge man- 
gonel, which he had laboured to construct all day, lay still 
incomplete. The carpenters were again summoned to their 
task; and though they proceeded more slowly than he desired 
or expected, Caillet remained till he saw the engine ready, 
and nothing left to be done on the following morning but to 
bring up to the open space before the bridge the large masses 
of stone with which the mangonel was to be charged. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was night; and Albert Den3m and the stout soldier named 
Scroope sat by the fireside of the good cur^ Dacy; while his 
niece, her eyes sparkling with pleasure to render any service 
to him who had so greatly contributed to her deliverance, 
poured out from one of those large leathern bottles then in 
use some choice wine, which her uncle had brought forth to 
refresh the weary travellers after their long and hard day's 
ride. 

At every village through which they had passed, Albert 
Denyn had inquired for the troop of the Captal de Buch ; and 
as such a celebrated leader was not likely to cross the coimtry 
unnoticed, he concluded from all he heard that his noble 
friend had not yet arrived. The fear that he might not ap- 
pear in time, and thus disappoint one of his chief hopes for 
the deliverance of those he loved, saddened the young soldier 
and threw him into fits of deep thought; and imagination 
tormented him with apprehensions for Adela and her father. 

*' Poor as I am," cned Albert, at length, " I would give a 
purse of gold to have tidings to-morrow morning either from 
Beaumont or from Meaux." 

" Rest, rest, my son," replied the cur^, "and trust in God: 
he brings deliverance when we least expect it. Finish your 
supper, and then go to bed: your. horses shall be well cared 
for; and if you must needs depart at daybreak to-morrow, 
tiiey will not go imfed. Drink another cup of wine, worthy 
trooper," he continued, speaking to Scroope. **Itwas for 
such occasions as these that wine was given to man." 

" By my faith, good father," answered Scroope, " I think 
it is for every occasion. I do not know the time or the cir- 

z 
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cumstances in which wine does not do my heart good: it^s the 
best of all liquors, bating beer. Good barley beer, tiiat some 
fblks call ale, is worth sdl the other liqiH^s in the world put 
together." 

Ere long, Albert Denyn and the trooper retired to rest, 
but there were people on foot in the cure's house all night ; 
and he himself return^ upon his mule, as from a long ride, 
at the hour of three in the morning. 

" I have been able to get no intelligence, my child," he 
said to his niece, who was waiting in the passage to receive 
him. " There is a rumour of a bad man, named Peter Giles, 
having marched from Paris with some men-at-arms towards 
the town of Meaux ; but whether to attack or defend it, no 
one could tell. Has the man returned firom Beaumont? But 
that is impossible ; he has not had time." 

Shortly after, the step of Albert Denyn was heard upon the 
stairs, and he and Seroope prepared instimtly to set out. 

"Whither do you turn your steps first, my sons?" asked 
the cur^. 

"To Proving, my good father," replied Albert Denyn: 
" there we part, ana one of us goes to Montereau, while the 
other speeds away towards the frontier." 
. The old man xnade no answer, but gave them his benedic- 
tion and let them depart. 

The two horsemen rode on till the middle of the day, but 
they were then obliged to halt in order to refresh their horses. 
As soon as the beasts had taken some food they were brought 
out again ; and Albert Denyn had his foot in the stirrup when 
the Bound of a trumpet was heard, and shortly after, over a 
gentle slope in the road at about the distance of a quarter of 
a mile, some fluttering pennons and two broad banners were 
seen rising in the air. 

"The cajrtal, as I live!" exclaimed Albert Denj^; "bnt 
•whose can be that other banner? Or, a pale gules." 

"Thai?" answered Seroope; "why, you sho^d know it 
better than I do : it is the device of the Count of Foix. I 
saw it often in Perigu«ix. It gave us some trouble at times." 

Albert Denyn spmred on, and in a xninote or two more 
sprang to the ground by the side of the c!^)tal^ horse. The 
eagerness of his countenance, and the few first words that he 
spoke, made the great leader instantly halt his little troop, 
■while the principal persons present gathered round him. 

" What news from Paris? What news of this Jacquerie 
we hear of? What news of the King of iFavarre ?" 

"Bad firom all quarters, I fear," replied Albert Denyn. 
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"The King of Navarre and the dauphin are at open war; 
the Parisians are in revolt ; the Jacques are slaughtering the 
nobles throughout the land. But, my lord captal," he con- 
tinued, " I came hither seeking you at full speed. I have 
an adventure for you, fair sir, which you will not fail to under- 
take. My good Lord of Mauvinet, with but a handful of 
men, is slrut up in the Castle of Beaumont, some thirty leagues 
hence, by the Jacques of Brie." 

" How many are there against him ?" demanded the captal. 

" I cannot justly say," answered Albert Denyn : '* were 
they regular troops one might judge, but they are a wild mul- 
titude — certainly more than twenty thousand men." 

"And we have five-and-thirty men, noble count," replied 
the captal, turning towards the Count de Foix. " Well, 
Albert, now tell me two things. How long can the good 
lord hold out? and is the Lady Adela with him?" 

" The count can keep the castle, I should hope, two or 
three days," replied the young soldier — " a week at the ut- 
most. But we can raise men, my lord. I am sure that from 
some of the neighbouring castles we can gain assistance. A8 
for the Lady Adela" — and the colour came up into his cheek, 
while the Keen eye of the captal rested firmly upon him — 
" she is in Meaux, in not much greater safety than her father. 
The Duchess of Orleans and herself resolved to make their 
escape from Beaumont, and I with some others were sent to 
guard them to Meaux, where it was supposed the regent 
mi^ be foimd. None of the royal family were there, how- 
ever, when we arrived, but the Duchess of Normandy, and 
with her some sixty or seventy of the highest ladies in France, 
I was told, but scarcely enough men-at-arms to play sentinel 
on the battlements of the market-place. The citizens are dis- 
affected, it seems ; the ladies are terrified at their situation ; 
and I came away with the purpose of either going to Monte- 
reau or sending this good fellow to the dauphin, for the pur- 

Eose of calling him back to Meaux with what troops he may 
ave at his command." 

"Better go yourself, Albert," said the captal: "you may 
gain a high reward, while we raise men and ride on to Beau- 
mont." 

"No, mvlord," replied Albert; "by your good leave, I 
will go witn you to Beaumont : Scroope, here, can carry the 
message to the dauphin and win the guerdon." 

"Well, then, forward, my good friend," said the captal, 
addresdng Scroope : " do yon know the message and the 
road?" 
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"Both, both, sir," answered Scroope, passing on; "and I 
will not miss the reward for want of the spur." 

" Come, Albert, with us, then," continued the captal, "and 
tell us more of those sad events as we go. Will France never 
be at peace?" 

" God forbid that there should be peace for any length of 
time!" cried the Count de Foix. " War is the occupation of 
a gentleman ; and what should we do, captal, if all the world 
were to agree to remain slobbering in furred gowns? But as 
for these Jacques, I have no notion of the villeins taking the 
trade out of our hands. Plunder is a part of our especial pri- 
vileges, captal; and we must not let mere peasants share 
with us." 

He spoke laughingly and with a certain degree of sarcastic 
bitterness; for there was not wanting even in those days, 
amongst the nobles themselves, a perception of the vices of 
their social state ; although they would sooner have given up 
life itself than that curious mixture of fierce and gentle, cruel 
and generous pursuits, which formed the chivalrous occupation 
of the day. 

The captal, without pausing, rode on for about ten miles 
past the little inn where Albert had stopped to refresh his 
horses, and at length drew in his rein at a small place called 
Touquin, intending to pass the night there : it was but a ham- 
let, but at that time a populous one. The castles of several 
nobles were seen rising around; the Jacquerie had not as yet 
infected the peasantry; and besides finding ample accommo- 
dation for their men in the cottages around, the capital and 
the Count de Foix trusted to obtain there such an accession 
of strength from the castles of Coulommiers, Villeneuve, 
Rosoy, and from the height near Jouy, which was then 
crowned by one of the finest chateaux in the country, as to 
enable them to attempt the relief of Beaumont with some cer- 
tainty of success. 

The evening meal was soon spread; the captal and the 
count took their places at the head of the table; their fol- 
lowers ranged themselves on either side, keeping due distinc- 
tion of rank ; and with the light-hearted spirit of the day, 
they laughed, and joked, and drank, as if there were no such 
things as bloodshed, and murder, and civil contentions in all 
the world. 

" Why, Albert, where got you that string of pearls?" de- 
manded the captal at length. " The gold chain, I know, was 
the emperor's gift; but that must have been from the hand 
"^ some fair lady, surely." 
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" It was given me, beau sire, by the Duchess of Orleans," 
replied Albert Denyn, " as a reward for guarding her from 
Paris to Beaumont; and she moreover promised me, if I car- 
ried it through the midst of the Jacques, to ask knighthood 
for me from the hand of the dauphin himself." 

" There never was anything like his luck," said Bassot de 
Mauleon, one of the gentlemen attached to the Captal de 
Buch : " he seems to fall in with every good thing that is going !" 

" Because he is always in the saddle to seek them, Bassot,"^ 
replied the captal. "Why, you might have won the gold 
chain the emperor gave him, for you ^et out together; only 
you staid to make love to a pretty girl in a viUage on the 
Danube, and lost the reward." 

"But I won the girl," cried Mauleon, "and that was the 
better of the two. Yet it must be owned he is a lucky man." 

" He will be more lucky still before he has done," said the 
captal. 

" Fortune is conduct," observed the Count de Foix. " But 
I suppose, young gentleman, you look upon yourself as in a 
state to claim the duchess's promise ; for, if I understood you 
rightly, you guarded her safely to Meaux from Beaumont, 
when the casUe was besieged by the Jacques." 

"No, no, my lord," replied Albert Denyn; " such was not 
her meaning, and I would never dare claim knighthood upon 
such ground. If I carry the trinket through the villeins, 
sword in hand, in the open day, it may be considered as some- 
thing ; but our escape from Beaumont was made by secret 
ways and in the darkness of the night." 

" Well," said the captal, " we must not linger long over 
our food; for with my good- will to-morrow evening shall find 
us under the walls of Beaumont. W"e will send messengers 
immediately to the Lords of Jouy, Villeneuve, and Rosoy ; 
and with the first gleam of light, if they send us any rein- 
forcements, we will be upon our way to deliver my good Lord 
of Mauvinet. Mauleon, you shall go to Jouy, and beseech 
the chatelain to give us his company on this " 

"Noble gentlemen," said the aubergiste, entering, "here is- 
a priest without, asking to speak with one of you named 
Denyn, and if he be not here, with the noble Captal de Buch."^ 

"Why, Albert," cried the captal, "what do you with » 
priest? Are you going to make confession before you are 
hanged?" 

"Your pardon, noble sirs," urged the aubergiste, "but the 
good priest is very earnest for instant admission. He says the 
matter is of life and death." 
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*' Send him in, send him in then,*' exelidmed the captal ; 
«nd at the same moment Albert Denyn started up and ad- 
vanced towards the door. Before he reached it, however, the 
good priest Dacy entered the room, with a face very pale and 
a dress soiled with dust and hard riding. 

"My son," he s^d, grasping the young soldier's hand, 
"you were eager for tidings from Beaumont and from Meaux ; 
I bring you both. Beaumont is well-nigh free ; the Jacques 
have decamped from it, leaving only enough to keep the gar- 
rison in. But, alas for Meaux ! tne mayor and toe people 
have thrown open the gates to the villeins; the rabble of P^yris 
have joined them; they are even now attacking the market^ 
place, where are collected all the noblest ladies of France, 
almost without defence." 

Albert struck his hand against his forehead, forgetting all 
restraint in the agony of the moment. 

" She will be lost! she will be lost!" he exclaimed. " My 
beautiful! my beloved! and I not there to die for her !" 

The powerful hand of the captal was laid upon his shoulder. 
"Fear not, dear boy," he said; and then turning to the rest, 
added in a loud vmce, " Give my banner to the wind! Every 
foot into the stirrup ! Greilly to the rescue ! and shame upon 
him who will not follow to deliver the ladies of France P* 

Albert turned and grasped his hand ; but the captal stopped 
him — "Not a word, not a word!" he cried. "We go to 
great deeds, Albert, which will make our names immortal 
whether we live or die. By heaven! my co^n of Foix, I 
would rather have this opportunity of marching, with fivC'- 
and- thirty men, to deliver the ladies of France from an army 
of villeins, than wear the crown of any realm in Christen- 
dom. What say you, my men? is not this glorious fortune?" 

A shout was the reply; and ere half-an-hour was ov^r the 
gallant Uttle band was on its way to Meaux. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



The waiting for deliverance ! It is a terrible thing, wherever 
we pnt our trust or hope, if that hope be of earth. Ay, it is 
a terrible thing, eren when our hope is from heaven ; for ttnto 
all of us, from one end of the world to the other, might be 
addressed the often-repeated reproach of the Redeemer, that 
we are of but httle faith. Howerer strong may be our con- 
viction of Grod's mercy and tenderness, of his unwillingness to 
punish, of his readiness to forgive, of the omniscience of his 
wisdom and the omnipotence of his power, the weak spirit of 
man will still tremble, and doubt, and fear; will shrink from 
each painful trial, whatever be the object, and think the de- 
Kverance long and tardy, even while he continues to hope 
that it will come. Bat how often is it with us that hope itself 
goes out; that looking round, and calculating all the chances 
and probabilities of human aid, we see none on any side ; that 
all assistance from any being on the earth seems impossible, 
and blasphemous fear even whispers a doubt that God himself 
can help us 1 

The situation of those within the market-place of Meaux 
might well produce in their minds the utmost pitch of despair, 
when, on the night after Albert Denyn had left them, they 
heard the shouts of the wild and ftirious multitude that 
poured down to the banks of the Mame, and when they saw 
rising up through the country round the flames of houses, 
and cottages, and hamlets, mingling with the blaze of watch- 
fires and the gliare of torches. It was by these terrible signs 
they first learned that the Jacques were under the walls of 
Meaux. 

Little sleep had any one that night, though many there 
present needed it greatly ; and by those on the battlements 
could be heard, till a late hour, the shrieks and cries, as well 
as the sounds of revelry and rude merriment, which rose up 
from the fields round the city. In the mean while, within the 
walls of the market-place, circulated the report that the 
mayor, whose faith had been long doubtful, had promised 
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adjDiission to the enemy ; and the communicatioii which they 
held with those in the town, httle aa it was, soon confirmed 
the tidings. Many were the anxious consultations, many the 
fruitless inquiries as to when the message could reach the 
dauphin, and as to how long the place could he held out ; 
many the bitter murmurings and keen reproaches with which 
they loaded the name of Soulas, the treacherous mayor of 
Meaux, and the faithless citizens to whose courage and truth 
the ladies of France had been committed. Often, too, during 
the night, some timid girl, who at any other time would have 
feared to set her foot at that hour beyond the precincts of her 

Saternal dwelling, stole up to the unguarded battlements to 
sten for the sounds that she dreaded to hear, and scan the 
darkness with an eager eye, lest the ruffians by whom she 
was surrounded should take advantage of the obscurity to 
steal upon them unperceived. . 

But of all within those walls there was none so sad, there 
was none so apprehensive, as poor Adela de Mauvinet; for 
she had not alone to ask herself what might be her own fate 
the next moment, but she had bitterly to inquire, without the 
power of obtaining any certain answer, what might be the 
condition of her beloved father at that very time. Would the 
multitude of Jacquerie have quitted Beaumont, she asked her- 
self, without having taken the castle? and as her heart re- 
plied to the question but too sadly, tears as for the dead 
rolled over her fair cheeks. 

There were but two other beings on earth to whom she was 
attached — ^her young brother and Albert Denyn. That the 
former was safe, she thanked God; but as she did so, she 
added in her own mind, " I shall never behold him more." 
It must be owned, however, that it was to the companion of 
her childhood, the friend of her youth, her deliverer from 
danger and from worse than death — ^her lover, her best be- 
loved — ^that her thoughts turned most eagerly. What would 
be his feelings, she asked, when he returned to Meaux, and 
found the place of their refuge in the power of the unsparing, 
sanguinary, barbarous multitude? what would be his anguiSi 
when he learned that she had fallen into the brutal hands of 
him from whom he had once saved her, and when he could 
not know to what horrors she might be subjected before death 
delivered her? 

She thought of him, and she grieved for his agony; but 
Adela judged, and judged rightly, that Albert would not long 
survive her ; and something like hope and joy sprang up again 
in her mind as she said to herself, " It was impossible we ever 
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could be united on earth; but now, though our bridal be su 
bloody one, we shall soon be united in heaven." 

From time to time, too, the contemplation of her own fate 
pressed heavily upon her. "What would she herself do?'*^ 
she asked. " How should she herself act? Wad she bound 
by any religious tie to suffer dishonour rather than to seek 
death ?'* and she tried to call up again to memory all that she 
knew of the Word of Truth, in order to gain some rule for 
her conduct, and to justify, if possible, to her own mind, the- 
last terrible act of maiden purity. The legends of her church 
supplied her with manifold examples of such conduct ;. but 
still she shrunk from the idea of suicide. " Would ^ey but 
kill me 1" she thought, " would they but kill me ! Yet surely 
woman, though she be weak, has a right to defend herself ta 
the last. There are not men enough to guard the walls, or 
to protect us and themselves, if the villeins break in. Why 
should we not take what arms we can get? Why should we 
not aid to defend ourselves? Why should we not, as a last 
resource, drive them to slay us, by resistance even unto* 
death? Then the whole sin and crime would be theirs; we 
should die unpolluted, and the weight of the murder would 
rest heavy upon them." 

To a night of agitation and fear succeeded a day of terror 
and dismay. The young Duchess of Normandy and her com- 
panions gathered themselves together in the midst of the 
market-place, not so much to consult as to lament ; and the 
dark and anxious countenances of the few men who were with 
them — countenances in which there was no hope^— served but 
to dispirit them the more. Each told the others how she had 
spent the hours, the sad thoughts, the fearful visions, the 
dark imaginations that had possessed them. 

There was not a word of courage or energy amongst them 
till Adela related what had been passing in her mind ; and it 
was strange to hear that sweet and gentle voice proposing 
high deeds to women like herself, in defence of their honour 
and their purity; and to see the fair and beautiful beings 
around her roused into ardour and eagerness by hev example,, 
and with renewed courage seeking for those arms which their 
hands were but little accustomed to wield. 

"We can but die," they exclaimed; "we can but die;, and 
it is better to die by any other hands than our own." 

A faint, sad smile came over the countenance of the young 
Lord of Chambl^ as he heard their determination. 

" I never thought to fall," he said, " with such fair com- 
panions in arms; but I fear we can make no great resistsAce, 
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and my fate will be soon decided. If, tiierefofe, you are de*- 
termined upon your conduct — and I cannot but applaud the 
purpose — ^take the li^itest weapons that you can get. I saw 
some cross-bows, with which the pages learn to aim their 
quarrels; these, with daggers, and short swords, and knives, 
very weak hands can nse ; and as what you seek is, alas ! but 
death in the end, you may well draw it down upon your 
heads from the enemy, if you employ such arms with deter- 
mination." 

While he was yet speaking, a messenger came to call him 
to the gate tower; and after a few minutes' absence, he re- 
turned saying, "I know not what these treacherous com- 
munes are doing. They are laying out tables in the streets, 
as if for some great festival." 

The matter was speedily explained, however. The sight of 
the Jacques pouring in soon brought all the men-at-arms to 
the walls, llie pages joined them to make the greater show; 
and to the honour of those within the market-place of Meaux 
let it be remembered, that not the lowest person there pre- 
sent — ^not the serving-man, who never raised his ambition 
higher than perhaps to groom the horse of the knight, where 
he before groomed the horse of the squire — who did not now 
swear to die willingly for the ladies of France, and to spend 
the last drop of his blood to protect them. 

Anxiously the women remained behind, with sinking hearts 
and trembling limbs, but still resolved and prepared. The 
suspense, however, proved too much for endurance; and at 
the end of an hour, one of the boldest ventured up to the top 
of the wall to ascertain what was taking place. 

"They seem to be constructing a machine for battering 
down the gates," said the Lord of Chainbl^, in reply to her 
questions. " If so, it must be to-morrow or the next day be- 
fore they begin the attack." 

"Thank God! thank God!" cried the lady; "th^ we may 
yet be saved." 

"Montereau is far off," answered the Lord of Ohamble, 
sadly. " The messenger knew not that the danger was so 
pressing; the dauphin, I find, had but three hundred men widl 
him, and there are many thousands within sight of this gate: 
not only the villain peasants, but men-at-arms, I see, with 
banners — ^probably the commons of Paris. Take not hold of 
a foolish hope, lady: I feel upon my heart that weight which 
tells me we are to die here, and soon." 

During the rest of the day, after this brief conversation, 
wLvt^s were sent down from time to time to tell the ^ineesses 
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and their eompmmns wliat was taking pkee in the town, as 
£ur as those on the gate tower could diseoy^; hat the ddbay 
of the attack was an a^ravation rather than a relief. It wore 
out and exhausted the energies of the hearts within those 
walls; it made the interral like the agony of a prolonged 
death; and hy the time that night came, th^ was more than 
one of the ladies there present who proposed not to wait &r 
the attack, hut to destroy themselves together and at onee. 
Some, however, clung to the last hope of life, aod their voices 
prevailed to stay the rash act. 

Towards sunset, the young Lord of Chamhle came down fmr 
a few moments to take some refreshment; uid when the 
Duchess of Normandy asked him at what time he thought tiie 
attack would commence, he replied, " Early to-morrow morn- 
ing, lady, if not during the darkness. The engine they are 
making has heen constructed with incredible rapidity; and a 
few hours more of daylight will enable ^lem to complete it, 
even if they do not go on hy torchlight. We ra:ust remain 
upon the walls all night, and show lights here and there, to 
deceive them: they evidently think that we are ten times 
more numerous than we are, otherwise they would have 
scaled the walls at twenty points long ere this." 

" Had we not better, then, spread round the battlements 
ourselves," said the Duchess of Normandy, "and keep up 
fires and carry torches during the night? They cannot see 
whether we are men or women ; and if we am but intimidate 
them for a time, my husband may come up." 

" You can do so if you please," replied the young knight 
sadly; *'but some of you had better sleep while some keep 
the walls. Then, as to to-morrow, if you still hold your re- 
solution, and think there is no chance of these men sparing 
you, when I go up to the tower I will order the small gate in 
the palisade behind to be fastened up. There is no need for 
us to leave ourselves a retreat ; and you will have then some 
defence, which will oblige them to " 

" Butcher us without dishonouring us, you would say, my 
lord," added the Duchess of Orleans, as the young knight 
l«ft the sentence unfinished. " Well, dear niece, you and I 
will be captains of the two bands who watch the walls, and 
rest by turns. As I am brave, I will have some coward for 
my lieutenant; and as you are cowardly, you shall have our 
sweet Adela for yours, for she comes of a brave race." 

There is nothing so sad as when mirth mingles with misery, 
and the tears rose in the young duchess's eyes as she heard 
her fisur relation's words. The night, however, passed as had 
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been appointed; and throughout those hours of darkness 
bands of noble ladies and fair girls patrolled the beleaguered 
walls, armed with such light weapons as they could wield, and 
trembling as they went. 

The Duchess of Normandy had returned to the house she 
inhabited when daylight began to dawn; and looking up, she 
said to Adela de Mauvinet, who was lying at her feet, *^I 
wish, dear girl, you would go to the walls and look out on the 
road that leads towards Fontenoy. Perhaps the dauphin may 
be cominff . God of heaven ! this is very terrible, not to know 
that one has half-an-hour to live ! Take some one with you 
and go, Adela.'' 

^^I fear not! I will go alone, madam," replied the young 
Lady of Mauvinet. "Look how yon poor uiing is sleeping,, 
quite worn out: it were barbarous to awake her. I wUl go 
alone.'* 

As she went, however, she found a young waiting-woman 
of the duchess sitting weeping bitterly on the stairs, who, when 
she heard whither she was going, said, "Let me go with you, 
lady, as far as the stairs up to the wall. I dare not show my 
head above in the daylight, for fear they should shoot me witL 
an arrow." 

" Come as far as you will, and no farther," replied Adela. 
"Would to Grod they would shoot me with ^ arrow! It 
would find no hope in my heart to queM." 

They soon reached the foot of the wall and mounted the 
steps, the poor girl following till she was within a few feet of 
the top. There, however, the young lady left her, and going 
on, soon obtained a view over the fields around. The side to 
which she had been told to direct her attention was Uiat 
which, looking over the meadow we have before mentioned^ 
turned towards the south, where the bend of the river Mame,. 
with the canal which insulated the market-place, could be^ 
clearly discerned, as well as a little sloiHng field beyond^ 
and then some undulating country stretching away towards^ 
Couilly. 

Adela gazed out with even more than the eager anxiety ot 
the sister in the &iry tale, but nothing did she see except the 
Uir face of nature. She turned her eyes towards the town; 
but the great mass of the market-place lay between her and 
the bridge, and she coiild behold nothing in that direction 
either^ 

^' If we had but a boat," she thought, " we might ferry 
o^er int-o iiiose fields, and perhaps escape;" but then she re- 
niArir^j^ <sanie way up, by the Mde of the canal, at a spot. 
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which must have been visible from many parts of the town, 
some two or three hundred of the Jacques lolling idly about 
as if upon the watch, and she added to herself, "They would 
catch us ere we could fly." 

At that moment a sort of rushing sound, and then a dull, 
heavy noise, as if a violent blow were struck upon some large 
hollow surface, met her ear, and made her clasp her hands 
with terror. 

"Run, run!" she exclaimed to the girl who was upon the 
steps. " Run and ask what that sound is, and come back and 
let me know." 

The girl was away, and returned in a minute, with a face 
still paler than before, and her teeth chattering in her head 
with fear. 

" The attack has begun!" she said — " the attack has begun! 
That was a stone as big as one of these in the wall cast against 
the gates by the mangonel they have made." 

"STow were the time to die," said Adela to herself, looking 
at a dagger which Albert Denyn had given her — " now were 
the time to die." 

*' Oh, look out, look out 1" exclaimed the girl, wringing her 
hands. " Is there no hope ? Is there no help ?" 

Adela turned ^er faint eyes over the prospect towards Fon- 
tenoy, and was silent. The next instant she uttered a loud 
shriek, but it was a shriek of joy. 

*' Yes, yes !" she cried — " it is — ^it must be a banner that is 
rising over the hill! Yes, there it is, full! A banner! a 
banner ! The Captal de Buch ! the Captal de Buch ! Ano- 
ther, too— or, a pale gules! — the Count of Foix! Spears, 
spears coming up over the hill ! Run, tell the princess, girl ! 
Tell the poor Lady of St. Leu, too ! Shout it up to them 
upon the gate tower. Bid them fight for their honour. Say 
help is at hand. Run, girl, run! Who is this first, that 
comes spurring on like fire ? Albert, as I live ! my own dear 
Albert ! bearing the captal's banner, too !" 

" Where are they? where are they ?" cried the voice of the 
Duchess of Normandy, rushing with her hair all dishevelled 
to the battlements, followed by a number of others. " Where 
are our deliverers ? Alas ! they are very few. They must 
be but the advance. Still, still they will enable us to keep 
the place till the dauphin comes. But "how are they to pass ? 
There is no bridge — there is no boat. How will they pass ? 
oh ! how will they pass?" 

Adela made no reply. Her eyes, her heart, her soul, were 
fixed upon the banner of the Captal de Buch and him who 
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bore it. Right onward he rode like lightning ctown the 
slope, towards the spot where the canal was cut from the 
Mame, and where the current^ being somewhat diverted, was 
consequently not so strong. No pause, no hesitation was 
seen ; but waving the banner over his head as he approached 
the stream, he struck the rowels of his spurs deep into his 
horse's sides, and plunged down the bank into the water. 
Loaded with heavy armour, horse and man for a moment 
well-nigh disappeared in the tide ; but the banner still waved 
in the air, and the next instant charger and rider rose up and 
came rapidly towards the meadow. The distance was but 
small ; and ere the rest of the horsemen reached the bank, 
the fore-feet of Albert D^iyn's steed were striking the firm 
ground on the other side. The captal and the Count of Fmx 
plunged in the first; then came the banner-bearer of the 
count, and then, man by man, the gentlemen of their train. 

** Throw open the postern on the meadow!" cried the 
duchess. " Rim and tell our dear Lady o£ Orleans. Come, 
let us greet our deHverers." 

" Look, look !" exclaimed Adela — " yon poor fellow is off 
his horse. Help him, good God ! he will be drowned ! No, 
no — the gallant captal has got him by the hand. He is safe ! 
he is safe !" 

With gladly-beating hearts, and brains well-nigh bewil- 
dered by renewed hope, that bevy of fair girls ran down the 
steps to meet the noble gentlemen and their train who came 
to fight in their defence. They found the postern gate open, 
and the Duchess of Orleans and a niunber of other ladies 
already there. The captal had sprimg firom his hcwse and 
was leading him by the rein, speaking as he came to Alb»t 
Denyn, who had also dismounted, as was likewise the case 
with the Count of Foix and several others. 

"By my honour, Albert," said the captal, "these brave 
fellows may well accuse me of having a favourit-e now. In 
letting you lead through that river, I h»ve done for you what 
I would not do for any other man on earth; and yet you are 
so ungrateful that you are going to take from me what I 
once coveted more than a monarch's crown." 

Gaiety and sadness were mingled in the leader's tone ; but 
the vwce of Albert Denyn was all sad, as he answered, "My 
lord, my lord, do not taiake me remember too bitterly that I 
was once a serf." 

" Well, well," replied the captal, " I will soon give you an 
opportunity of doing great deeds, my friend. Maitin, see that 
the horses be fed instantly, and if any firesb ones can be bad 
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in the plaee, bring them all forth. Oou^ of Foix, is not tbk 
our fair Princess of Normandy ? Lady, by your leave, I kiss 
your sweet huid, and upon this fair book I swear, that^ 
although I have but too often drawn my harsh sword against 
your husband and his friends, it shall to-day aehieve your 
deliverance, or John de Greilly shall sleep this night in 
death. Lady of Orleans, I know you well. Lo ! here stands 
a good knignt of Foix for your defence. Sweet Adela de 
Mauvinet! I bring you good tidings — ^your father is quite 
safe. But whom shall I give you for your champion ? My 
young hero here, good Albert Denyn, who certainly has borne 
my banner this day through fields I never thought to see it 
(^oss. Ladies dear, for the rest of you, oa my 1& you are so 
many and we so few, yon must e'en share the rest of us 
amongst you; but, nevertheless, I trust that one good man- 
at-arms will show himself able this day to defend four ladies 
against at least a hundred Jacques." 

" Alas I my Icnrd," said the Duchess of Normandy, "speak 
not of it so lightly : you are very, very few, and you know 
not the numbers that are ojqwsed to you. We hoped that 
you but led the advanced party of a larger force. There are 
very many thousai^s in the town of Meaux and the neigh- 
bouring fields. They are even now attacking the gate. Harkl 
the engine has dashed another stone against it.*' 

"Fear not, lady ! fear not !" answered the captal. " By my 
life and by my hcHiour, there is not a doubt or an apprehen- 
sijiin in my mind that these few hands which you see around 
you are quite sufficient to scatter yon base rabble to the winds 
of heaven, and give their carcasses to the ravens. Some tw» 
miles hence, I have seen a sight which has filled my spirit 
with a fire tl^t burns for the destruction of these men, wha 
have not only cast off a yoke which was perhaps a heavy one, 
but have cast off also every feeling of humanity, and by deeds 
of blood and horror, and infernally- devised cruelty, have 
shown themselves unworthy of any state but that against 
which they have risen. But whom have we here?'* 

"My Lord of Ghamble," said the Count of Foix, who had 
been speaking to the Duchess of Orleans, and now advanced 
towards the gentleman who approached, " how goes it with 
you ? But fiidly, I fear. However, we have come to give 
you help, and we will soon, please God and our Lady, set 
this affair to rights." 

The tone of confidence in which the captal and the Count 
of Foix spdke, as well as the very £»ct of receiving assistance 
at all, at a moment when it seemed beyond all expectaticm^ 
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had restored, in some degree, lost hope and comfort to the 
breasts of the ladies of France ; but such was not the eifect 
upon the young Lord of Chambl^, when he beheld the scanfy 
numbers which followed the two leaders, and remembered 
the immense multitude he had lately had before his eyes. 

"There may now be some chance, my lord," he said, "of 
repelling these villains and defending the place ; for even your 
^mall force will enable us to man the walls and to repair what 
«vil is done to the gates ; but as for deliverance, I fear we 
must wait till the regent arrives." 

" Small force !" exclaimed the Count of Foix, wHh a gay 
and cheerful laugh. " Why, my friend, do you not see we 
have an army? fi not this the Oaptal de Buch standing here? 
to say nothing of the poor Count of Foix ; and as for the 
rest, were you to ask any of the gentlemen ranged in that 
band, whether for half a kingdom he would have its numbers 
tripled, I tell you he would say. No! So greedy are we of 
the glory of this day, that you may think yourself lucky, 
Monsieur de Chambl^, if we let you share in it." 

"Please God, my lords," replied the youn^ nobleman, 
*' what you share I will share ; but tell me, what is it that you 
intend to do ? for I see nothing that can be done." 

"You ask what we will do," sjud the Captal de Buch, 
taking a step forward, and speaking in a calm, determined 
tone. "This, my noble lord : — With God's pleasure and these 
ladies' favour, as soon as oiu- horses are fed or we can procure 
fresh ones, we will throw open yonder gates, give our banners 
to the wind, clear the bridge we saw as we came down of the 
enemy, and smite the base knaves as long as there is one of 
them or us left living. This is our purpose ; and it shall 
never be said that we suffered ourselves to be here cooped up, 
trusting to stone walls for defence against the scum of France. 
I declare before heaven, that would no one else go with me, I 
would myself set out with my lance in my hand and ride 
them down. Who will refuse to do the same?" 

" Not I r' " Not I!" " Not I!" cried all the voices round. 

" Nor I, my lord," replied the young Lord of Chambl^ ; 

"but " and he glanced his eye over the group of ladies 

who stood near. 

"Doubt not! doubt not!" exclaimed the Count of Foix. 
" Ladies, do you trust us?" 

" Ay, my lord !" answered the Duchess of Orleans. " Were 
they ten times as many, we would rely on you as if you were 
a host. As for horses, there are plentv : had we had men 
to mount them, we might have been delivered long ago." 
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" Quick, then! Let them be brought forth !" exclaimed the 
Captal de Buch. " Put our caparisons on them : they are 
aomewhat wet with the water of the river, but we will soon 
dry them in the fire of the battle. Ladies fair, if we deliver 
you this day, as we trust right certainly to do, I pray you re- 
member, whether I live or fall, it is to this young gentleman 
here present, as much as to any one, that you owe your 
safety." 

" I, for one, do owe him much already, my lord," said a 
pale but beautiful girl, taking a step forward. " He gene- 
rously tried to save my dying father, when delay might have 
been worse than death to himself. But that father, noble 
captal, commanded me strictly, the very first moment I could 
gain speech with you, to give you this packet and beg you to 
see right done. I will explain hereafter everything concern- 
ing it, but I must not fail to obey his words. Here is the 
packet." 

The captal took it, saying with a smile, " I must not stay 
to read it now, fair lady, for there are some skilful hands 
plying a mangonel against the gates, I hear. Lo t here are 
the horses. Cousin, take you your choice: the grey? Well, 
give me the black one then. Brace up those girths tighter, 
good youth. How the brute plunges ! he has not been forth 
for many a day. We will take down that fire before we have 
done. Albert, you shall be my squire, and win the spurs you 
talked of. Mauleon, come you on the other side. Cousin of 
Foix, let us make our front as wide as the gate will admit. 
Bring down any men-at-arms that can be had from the tower, 
and let the varlets twang the bowstring eagerly upon the 
enemy till we be past the bridge. Fair ladies, adieu! Close 
well the gates behind us, and then watch us from the walls. 
Your bright eyes will give us a thousand hearts. Down with 
your visor, Albert!" 

" I would fain that he should know me, my lord," replied 
Albert Denyn. 

*^ Ha!" said the captal. " Well, as you will. Now let our 
trumpet sound to the charge. Open the doors, and on 
them!" 

The gates of the market-place were suddenly thrown back; 
and through the archway might be seen the line of the bridge 
over the Mame, with but very few men upon it ; but beyond 
it appeared a sea of fierce and furious faces, turned up to- 
wards the walls from the large open space on the other side 
of the river. A great part of the multitude were but rudely 
armed, with pikes, bills, or scythes; but amongst them, too, 

A A 
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were men covered from head to foot with armour; and ban- 
ners and standards were likewise displayed in their ranks, 
whilst in the midst the huge nMngonel was seen, in tlie act of 
heaving another immense stone into the afar. 

'' Halt V cried the captal ; '' halt till it has iiUlen. Kow on 
them ! — charge I Greilly to the rescue ! St. George for merry 
England!" 

'Toix! Foix! St. Michael and St. George! St. Michael 
and St. George !" cried the Coimt of Foix ; and dashing their 
spurs into thdr horses' flanks, tiiey galloped tlirough the 
archway, the proud beasts that bore them phB^ig fiercely 
as if to escape from the rein. 

The news of a reinforcement having thrown itself into Hie 
market-plaee had reached tiie mullitudes of the Jacquerie a 
few minutes before, and had somewhat sdiakm their confi- 
dence ; but when they saw the gates thrown open and banners 
and spears coming forth, many hearts, not knowing the 
scanty numbers of their adversaries, began to quail ere the 
first horsemen were upon the bridge., 

A movement of flight instantly took place. In vain Caillet 
tried to rally the mmtitude ; in vain the Pm^ans and a num- 
ber of his own determined followers made a fierce stand to 
oppose the passage of the fiigitives. As man afi^r mim poured 
fi)rth from the natrow archway and lliundered along the bridj^, 
and as the arrows from i^e gate Mi amongst ^em, wounduig 
many and killing one or two, the effort for flight became gene- 
ral, and every street leading from the bridge was jamtmed up 
with people. 

Mad, furious, and despairing, Caillet seized a crossbow from 
one of the men near hitn, saying, '^I will show you how to 
treat the vipers!'* asid aiming a quarrel at the Captal de Buch, 
he loosed the string. The missile flew ofl* mth a lussing sound, 
but the pressure of the people had shaken the marksimm's aim. 
The captal rode on uimarmed, piercing at the very moment 
the back of one of the fiigitives with his keen lance: but tiie 
Lord of Chambl^ wavered in the saddle, dropped me reins, 
fell, and was dragged by a page from under the horse's feet. 

The young noble uttered no soimd ; but the man whom the 
captal transfixed with his lance gave a sudden yell of agony 
that s|»read new consternation amcmgst the people. Caillet, 
Jacques Mome, Vaillant, Soulas, and tiie rest, were borne 
away in spite of all their efforts ; and urging on their horses 
fiercely through the streets, the meu'-at-arms, some with their 
, lances and some with their long swords, pierced, and cut down, 
or trampled under foot, the immense multitude who had so 
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lately been attacldng the fortified market-place of Meaux, but 
•who, now smitten with an inconceivable panic, fled before less 
^an a score and a-half of men. They pressed each other to 
death in the narrow streets, trod without mercy upon every 
one that fell, and at once terrifying and slaying each other, 
issued forth into the fields and meadows round Meaux, flee- 
ing in every direction, but fleeing in vain. Wherever they 
turned, wherever a group gathered together, there the fierce 
band of the pursuers was upon them, hewing them down, and 
giving no ear to tiie cries and entreaties of those who had 
never listened to pity in their own hour of power. 

From seven o'clock in the mominfij till nearty three in the 
afternoon, the band of the Captal da Buch and the Count of 
Foix continued to slay the Jacques and their accomplices ; and, 
however marvellous it may appear, no fact of history is more 
clearly ascertained than that, either pressed to death in the 
narrow streets, or killed by the sword in the city and the fields 
around,^seven thousand men died that day under the weapons 
of less than forty. 

Very early in the fight, or rather slaughter, the little band 
of the captal and the Count of Foix had divided into five sepa- 
rate parties ; and when, about three o'clock, the former planted 
Ms banner ui)on a small hill and looked over the pldns aroimd, 
he eould see his horsemen wheeling hither and tnither, but no 
body of the insurgents was to be seen in any direction. 

He then ordered his trumpet to sound a recal; and he was 
shortly after rejoined by the Count of Foix, who sprang from 
his horse and cast himself down upon the turf, saying, '* On 
my life, captal, though I have seen many hard-fouffht days, 
and hunted many a wild beast from mommg until mghtfidl, I 
never remember having been so weary in all my life. Why, 
till the last hour, my arm has not ceased slaying for a minute. 
Never let them talk of Samson after this day's woric. I wish 
laay sword had been tfie jaw-bone of an ass — ^it would have 
been easier wielded. How many thousand did you kill, cap- 
tal? Ho, Raoul! take ofi^my casque and let me have a litUe 
air." 

" I slew till I was sick of the bloody work," replied the cap- 
tal. "It was mere butchery; and on my life I think I should 
hBive sheathed my sword and let them go free, had not the tale 
of that poor dying wretch we found last night — ^how that they 
bad roasted her husband's body before her eyes and made her 
cat part of it — ^rung in my ears, and rendered me as merciless 
as the north-east wind. I have no taste for killing sheep." 

*'Nor I either," answered the Count of Foix; "and, to say 
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truth, I had but one fair stroke or two with any man — one of 
the Parisian fellows, I imagine, who, finding me close upon 
him, turned and aimed a blow at my thigh. He had good 
arms, for my lance broke on his plastron, and it took me two 
good thrusts of my sword, which is heavy enough, to end 
him." 

"Albert Denyn had the best of the day, my lords," said 
Mauleon, joining in; "for he attached himself to the man in 
the black armour, who was worth the whole of the rest of 
them put together. Albert touched no one else but him, ex- 
cept when people came between them, and then he cut his 
way through, as a ship cleaves the sea." 

''That was Caillet!" exclaimed the Captal de Buch : "that 
was their leader. Albert vowed himself to his destruction. 
Did he kill him?" 

" Not that I saw, my lord," replied Mauleon. " Just out 
of the town gates, that fellow, and four or five others who 
were with him, found horses; but there the black armour 
turned upon Albert, and they had two or three stout blows 
together. Then the other put the spur to his horse and gal- 
loped, and Albert after him. More than once they came to 
blows ; for ever and anon the black armour faced round upon 
his pursuer, sometimes alone, sometimes with two others; but 
still Albert made his part good; for I saw him cleave one of 
them, who had no head-piece, down tg the very jaws, and 
then wheel upon the others again. After that I followed you, 
my lord, and saw no more." 

" Let the trumpet sound !" said the captal : " they are coming 
in but slowly." 

" They are weary to death, I dare say," replied the Count 
of Foix ; "bat let us be riding back towards Meaux — there will 
be bright eyes looking out for us. I think we have lost none 
of our number but one who was shot by a quarrel on the 
bridge. Who was he? I saw some one /all, but did not 
mark who it was." 

" It was the young gentleman we found in the place, my 
lord," answered one of the men-at-arms. "Monsieur de 
Chamble I think they called him." 

" Indeed I" cried the count. "Poor fellow! Was he killed?" 

"As dead as a roebuck," replied the man. "He was rais- 
ing his visor just at the moment, and it went into his fore- 
head." 

" Well, some one must be killed," said the count; and with 
this brief elegy the subject was dismissed. 

The Count of Foix mounted his horse again, and with their 
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trumpet sounding he and the captal took their way back to- 
wards Meaux. As they rode on, party after party came in 
and joined them; and before they reached the gates of the 
city, no one was wanting but one or two pages and varlets, 
who were known to have returned to the market-place with 
some prisoners, the young Lord of Chamble, and Albert 
Denyn. 

An unexpected obstacle, however, presented itself under 
the very walls. Some of the citizens appeared upon the 
battlements, and threatened to keep the gates closed unless a 
promise of amnesty were given for the part that the people 
of Meaux had taken. The cheek of the captal turned very 
red; but the Count of Foix, remarking that the great valves 
of the gate did not seem fully closed, spurred forward and 
pushed them hard with his hand. 

The door gave way, in spite of some resistance that was 
made. The men-at-arms ru^shed in, and were joined by a 
part of the citizens, crying, *'Down with the traitors! down 
with the traitors ! Long live the dauphin ! long live the dau- 
phin!" and in a moment the scene of strife was renewed in 
the streets of the city. 

Worsted but desperate, some of the mayor's party fled into 
the houses, and opened a discharge of arrows and quarrels 
from the windows, drawing down a bitter retribution on their 
own heads. 

"Out upon the traitorous hounds!" exclaimed the Captal 
de Buch. 

" Burn them out!" cried the Count of Foix. 

The suggestion was rapidly adopted: fire was brought^ 
and ere an nour was over, one-half of the town of Meaux was 
in flames. In one of the houses was taken John Soulas, the 
treacherous mayor ; and some of the other citizens would have 
put him to death at once for the evils that he had brought 
upon the city ; but the captal and the Count of Foix inter- 
fered, and, tying him hand and foot, had him carried with 
them into the market-place to await the judgment of the 
dauphin. 

In the midst of that small square, where, not many hours 
before, they had stood expecting death with all the most ag- 
gravating circumstances, the ladies of France were now col- 
lected to welcome the little band of their gallant deliverers, 
Two by two, as they passed the gates, the nobles and their 
men-at-arms, leaving their exhausted horses panting in the 
shade, advanced to meet the gratulations that poured upon 
them. 
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All was joy and satisfactioa in every bosom but one there 
present. Adela de Mauvinet gazed oyer the returning btmd 
as they adyaneed, and searched amongst them, with an eager 
and an anxious eye, for the one being most dear to her own 
heart. She saw him not. She counted them over again and 
again : he was not there ; and as she stood by the side of the 
Duchess of Orleans, who was pouring forth thanks with an 
eloquent voice, Adela sank slowly down, and was caught in 
the arms of the young Lady of St. Leu, hearing not the worda 
which the latter addressed to her: "He is safe — ^I am sure he 
is safe!" 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



We must now not only change the seene to a camp at some 
distance from Meaux, but pass over at once seven days in the 
course of our history. 

In the centre of the long rows of canvass streets was a large 
open space before a royal pavilion, with the standard of France 
upon the right hand and another banner upcm the left. On 
either side appeared a long rank of men-at-arms; and itie 
curtain of the tent, drawn up, displayed a young tod some- 
what pallid man, seated in a large chair of state; while round 
about him, and bade to the very crimson himgings behind, 
appeared a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen, for the most 
part wrmed completely except the head. 

Placed in a somewhat lower chair, by the side of the prin- 
<apal personage, was the young Duchess of Normandy, and 
next to her 'again the Duchess of Orleans. A number of 
ladies stood behind and aroimd them; and though tdl more or 
less were dressed with such splendour as befits a court, it was 
sad to see that many were in the weeds of mourning. 

On the right of the dauphin, a little in advance, was a 
group composed of the most distinguished men in France ; and 
amongst them were t6 be seen the Count of Foix, the Begue 
de Vilaine, the C^tal de Buch, and the old Lord of Mauvinet 
— last, as the poet says, but not least; for he was standing 
next to the prince himself, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, his grey hair escaping from imder his velvet cap, and 
his eyes bent thoughtfully, but not sadly, upon the ground. 

Near the Duchess of Orleans appeared Adela de Mauvinet, 
somewhat pale, but with a fluttering colour upon her cheek, 
which came and went at almost every word; and Uioi^;h her 
ejes were generally bent on the ground, yet from time to 
tmie she raised them to a considerable group of perscms who 
had been brought into the presence of the regent by two 
heralds. One of the party had been speaking to iht Duke of 
Normandy for a considerable time ; and when he came to the 
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end of their communication, the prince bowed his head, saying, 
"Monsieur de Picquigny, greet well for us our noble cousin 
of Navarre, and tell him that there is nothing we desire more 
than peace with him and all the world. As soon as he gives 
us such proof and assurance of his good intentions towards 
ourselves as may prove satisfactory to us and to our council, 
we will gladly believe his professions, sheath the sword, and 
take him to our bosom with brotherly love. In the mean 
time, we readily consent to meet him at our father's royal 
mansion at St. Ouen; and pledge him our word, in presence 
of these noble gentlemen, that he shall be safe in person, and 
have liberty to come and go, without stop or hindrance, for 
two days before and after our interview. Let him name the 
day." 

"I humbly thank your highness," said the personage who 
had spoken on behalf of the King of Navarre; "and 1 beg to 
present to you, according to your desire, the young gentleman 
who with his own hand took that traitorous villain, William 
Caillet, after pursuing him for two days, in the fields near 
Clermont. I myself it was who found him bleeding and ex- 
hausted, and demanded his prisoner at his hands on behalf of 
the King of Navarre." 

"And so the king struck ofi^his head," added the dauphin; 
"it was too much honour for a villain like that. He should 
have hanged him to a tree. However, we thank the noble 
king for the good service he has rendered France, in exter- 
minating the remainder of these Jacques near Clermont. 
Young gentleman, stand forward: I find that you have done 
right well and gallantly ; but tell me something more of the 
means by which you accomplished what has foiled so many 
experienced knights. How did you contrive to take this 
vUlain?" 

"I pursued him, your highness," replied Albert Denyn, 
"firom Meaux to Nanteuil, and there lost sight of him during 
the night. But I knew he could not go far, for he had often 
turned upon me and was badly wounded. The other man 
who was with him was wounded, too; one I killed undfer 
the walls of Meaux. At daybreak, however, after sleeping 
in the fields, I caught sight of them again, pursued, ana 
overtook them beyond Senlis. There they turned agliin; and 
after a few strokes, Caillet's companion, Mome, was killed. 
The two who remained alive were both much hurt and had 
lost some blood ; but though he was weaker and had sufiered 
more, he would have continued the fight; but some horsemen 
ured afar ofi^, and he fled again. I pursued once more, 
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but my horse was weary, and could hardly carry me farther, 
when, after a long chase, I found my enemy dropped from his 
beast, unable to go on. We had been friends in boyhood, 
and I could not kill him in cold blood ; so 1 bound him and 
gave him up to Monsieur de Picquigny who followed." 

" And for the capture of this notorious malefactor what do 
you claim as your reward?" demanded the regent. " Knight- 
hood, doubtless ; so kneel down." 

Albert Denyn knelt at the feet of the prince, with his face 
glowing up to the very brow, on which were the scars of 
more than one fresh wound. Ere he could answer, however, 
the Duchess of Orleans rose, and laying her hand playfully 
on the string of pearls which Albert wore twisted througn 
the gold chain round his neck, she said, '' By this sign and 
token I redeem my promise. Charles, your highness must 
seek some other recompense : I promised, if he bore this 
trinket through the hosts of the Jacquerie, to demand knight- 
hood for him of yourself, or of any other knight who for my 
love and his merit would bestow it." 

''Well, then," replied the dauphin, "I grant it to your 
suit, fair lady, and dub him even now. He shall buckle on 
the spurs hereafter. In the name of God, St. Michael, and 
St. George, I dub thee knight ;" and he laid his sword upon 
Albert Denyn's shoulder, adding, "This is for that lady's 
sake. What other guerdon do you demand of me for your 
good service done ?" 

Still, ere Albert could reply, he was again interrupted. 
The Captal de Buch stepped forward, saying, "Your highness 
promised that^ as soon as you had given an answer to the 
King of Navarre, you would grant me a boon. I have yielded 
to a lady, but can yield to no one else." 

" Well, what is it?" demanded the dauphin, looking round 
with a smile. 

" I have told yom: highness," replied the captal. 

"Oh, yes! I remember," said the dauphin. "Know all 
men by these presents, that I revoke and annul the sentence 
of high treason which went forth against the Lord of Gran- 
ville, some fourteen or fifteen years ago ; restore to his heirs 
and race their honours, dignities, and possessions, of all kinds 
Tvhatsoever, and pronounce the said sentence of no effect, 
and as if it never had been. Let letters of aboHtion be drawn 
up," he added, turning to an officer behind. " I perform this 
act, my lord captal, with the greatest pleasure, as I myself can 
bear witness that my father erred, and that the noble gentle 
man he did to death was wholly innocent." 
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" I give your highness thanka," exclaimed the Count of 
Mauvinet, stepping forward; "for though we had not xact 
for years before his death, he was my dearest Mend." 

" I thank your highness also," said the young Lady of St. 
Leu, " for he was my poor mother's brother." 

"Well, now, your boon, young gentleman?" asked the 
dauphin: " we must not keep you kneeling here all day." 

Albert Denyn turned first pale and next red, and then, 
rising Irom his knee, bowed low and took a st^ back. 

" I have none to ask, your highness," he rephed — " I have 
obtained more than I either expected or asked. There ia but 
one thing farther in all the earth that I could desire; but it is 
so much beyond all hope, as well as beyond my wortlnnesB, 
that I might well be accused of daring presumption were I 
to dream of it. For an instant it may have crossed my nnnd, 
but I now banish it for ever, and I neither can nor wUl utter 
it to any one." 

" Then I will for you," said the Captal de Buck. " My 
Lord of Mauvinet, it is you alone who can ^ve him his 
guerdon. The boon he would ask if he dared is this lady's 
fair hand;" and crossing over, he took that of Adela in his. 
She trembled violently; and the Count de Mauvinet stood 
silent, with no expression of surprise on his coontenaace, bi^ 
with a flushed cheek, a downcast eye, a quivering lip, and all 
those signs which may best denote a fierce mental struggle 
going on within. 

" My lord," continued the Captal de Buch, " remember all 
that this young man has been to her, all that he has done for 
her; think that he has been as a brother in her infancy and 
youth ; think tiiat he has been her protector in his manhood ; 
think that he has defended her honour and her life; think that 
he has spilt his blood as freely as if it had been water, to save 
her from death and shame ! My lord, we know that many a 
born villein has won the hjmd of a noble lady by the mere 
force of riches — at least, so says many an old song. Now, 
my lord, his riches are of a nobler kind than ever were brought 
to barter yet; and, moreover, he has been ennobled by the 
l»and of the emperor, knighted by the hand of the regent." 

•' Cease, my good lord; pray cease I It is in vain," cried 
Albert Denyn: **the original taint is there, and caAHOt be 
removed." 

But the Captal de Buch went on without heeding him. 

" Pair lady," he said, turning to Adela, " I know not well 

what are your feelings ; and therefore to you too I will plead 

oung friend. The time was when I coveted no gift 
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<m earth so much as this fair hand. I thought it was a prize 
for which kings might strive: I deemed that few on the earth 
were worthy of it. Forgive me, lady, if I say that he is 
worthy, at least as much as man can be, in services rendered, 
in noble deeds of arms, in generous courage, and in a lofty 
spirit. I, John de Greilly, have been held no mean judge of 
such things ; and by my honour and my chivalry, I speak the 
truth when I say, that were you my own child, were you my 
own sister, I would give you to him. What say you, my Lord 
of Mauvinet? Remember what he has done for your child, 
remember what he has d<me for you, and above all, remember 
what he has done for France. Then, if you can lay your 
finger upon a nobler youth in all this pres^ice, refuse him 
your daughter's hand." 

'' But does he ask it?" inquired the Lord of Mauvinet. 

"I dare not ask it, my lord," replied Albert Denyn. 
" Were it possible for me to do so, I would dispute it with 
a world." 

" Well," said the old nobleman, at length — " well, Albert, 
one ought rightly to be assured that the blood is noble which 
is pemStted to mingle with the race of Mauvinet. Kever- 
theless, you have indeed done things that may well prove 
you of ffentle race. If my child loves you, I will not say you 
nay. Adela, decide for yourself now and for ever. Your 
hand might be a boon for the highest and noblest in France ; 
station, and ramk^nd honour, might well be yours — ^and may 
still be yours. But if your heart tells you that he has won 
you well — if you can choose him, and never regret your 
choice — ^why, then, now let it be made." 

Adela sprang forward, knelt at her father's feet, and held 
out her hand to Albert Denyn. 

"Out of all the world!" she exclaimed, with a burst of 
strong feeling that nothing could restrain — " out of all the 
world! Would that the emperor had not ennobled him! — 
would that the sword of kmghthood had never touched his 
shoulder! — that I might show him how noble I think him." 
And hiding her eyes on her father's coat of arms, she wept 
with mingled joy jmd agitation. But when she raised them 
again, and looked from her parent to her lover, the colour ' 
came somewhat into her cheek; for with a fiunt and sad 
smile the young Lady of St. Leu ceune forward, and throwing 
her arm over Albert's shoulder, kissed him on either cheek. 

" I give you joy!" she said; "my noble cousin, I give you 
joy!" 

A proud and meaning smUe curled the lip of the Captal de 
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Buch ; but his was the only countenance there present which 
did not bear a strong expression of surprise. 

" What is the meaning of this?" exclaimed the Lord of 
. Mauvinet. " Your cousin, lady? Have my dreams proveji 
right? And is the orphan boy I educated " 

" Albert Denjm, Count of Granville," replied the young 
lady, " and my dear cousin. It was to your abode, my lord^ 
that he was taken by my unhappy uncle Walleran, when the 
death of his elder brother and the proscription of the whole 
race drove him mad himself, and left the young heir desti- 
tute and in danger. He feared to tell you, it seems, who the 
child was, lest he should bring your house also into peril ; he 
dared not carry him to my father, who was already suspected, 
from his connection with the house of Granville." 

" But where is your uncle Walleran?" exclaimed the count. 
" I knew him well in former times: he was always wild and 
strange, but good at heart." 

"-AJas! my lord, he is dead," replied the Captal de Buch. 
" The brief history of the last year is this : — By a strange fate 
— ^for I must not venture to call it chance — my band was 
joined by Count Walleran de Granville as I was riding away 
from your Castle of Mauvinet. His own nephew, not know- 
ing him as his relation, pledged himself for his good faith. I 
soon discovered that the wild-looking man was not the being 
which he seemed ; and when he found the station in which 
Albert was placed with me, he revealed the whole secret, 
promising me the incontestible proofs of his nephew's birtb 
and rank. These were to be given me at a little inn near St. 
Leu, where he proposed to leave us. There, however, he 
suddenly disappeared, enticed away it seems during the night 
by a fiend-Hke old man, named Thibalt de la Rue, and some 
accomplices. That old man had brought down death upon his 
brother, the Lord of Granville, whose servant he was, by a 
false accusation ; and he now betrayed Count Walleran into 
the hands of William Caillet, who slew him for some old 
offence. Thibalt de la Rue, however, possessed himself of 
the papers which had been drawn up for me. I in the mean 
time had left Albert and some others behind to seek for Wal- 
leran : they found the body, and the Lord of St. Leu coming 
up, old Thibalt was arrested upon strong suspicion. The Lord 
of St. Leu turned him over to the Lord of Plessis, as his na- 
tural superior ; but Monsieur de St. Leu's men searched him 
L before delivering him up, and found the papers for which 
Albert Denyn had been inquiring in'my name. That noble 
gentleman kept them, waiting for my return from Prussia ; 
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but intending to act strongly against the Jacques, and fearing 
that he might be killed m some encounter, the Lord of St. 
Leu gave those papers to his daughter, with directions to de- 
liver them to me, that I might, when occasion served, assert 
her cousin's rights. Since his unfortunate death she has 
placed them in my hands, and I have fulfilled the task. The 
ways of Providence are strange ; and we often see a retribu- 
tive justice in this world, as if directed immediately by God 
himself. I find that it was an arrow from the hand of Albert 
Denyn which smote the old fiend who had betrayed his father 
and his uncle. His arm it was, also, that irfter pursuing his 
uncle's murderer through two long days, delivered him up to 
justice, bound and overcome. I have but one word more to 
say, and it is to you, lady," he continued, turning to Adel^. 
" You heard me declare, I believe, when I entered the mar- 
ket-place at Meaux, that I would not have had another man 
with me to share in the honour of that day for half a king- 
dom. I believe from my heart, that with somewhat similar . 
feelings, you would not have lost the opportunity of choosing 
this noble youth, on account of his merit alone, for the 
brightest coronet that ever sat upon mortal brow; and there- 
fore you will easily forgive me for keeping the secret till your 
choice was made." 

"Oh, my lord!" exclaimed Adela, " how generous you are! 
Noble in every feeling, chivalrous in every act, your name 
shall long stand high upon the roll of renown ;* and men 
shall point to the words, * John de Greilly, Captal de Buch,' 
and say, * That was a knight indeed I'" 

* Tt still stands in St. George's Hall at Windsor, amongst the first of those 
mighty champions who are known by the title of " Founders of the Order of 
the Garter." 
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NOTE ON PAGE 371. 



The account giTcn by Froissart of tliis adventure of the Captal 
de Buch and his companions is as follows. The reader will see 
that I haye deviated very little from this acoount; and, even in 
the variations I have made, I saa justified by other contemporary 
authors who have written on the subject: — 

"En ce temps que ces m^chants gens couroient, revinrent de 
Prusse le Comte de Foix et le Captal de Buch, son cousin; et 
entendirent sur le chemin, si comme ils devoient entrer en 
France, la pestillence et I'horriblit^ qui couroit sur les gentils- 
hommes. Si en eurent ces deux seigneurs grand' piti§. Si 
chevauchdrent par leur journees tant qu'ils vinrent k ChMons en 
Champagne, qui rien ne se mouvoit du fait des vilains, ni point 
n'y entroient. Si leur fut dit en la dlte cit6 que la Duchesse de 
Nx)rmandie et la Duchesse d' Orleans, et bien trois cents dames et 
damoiselles, et le Due d' Orleans aussi, §toient h, Meaux en Brie, 
en grand meschef de coeur, pour cette Jacquerie. Ces deux bons 
chevaliers s'accord^rent que ils irc4ent voir les dames et les re- 
conforteroient k leur pouvoir, combien que le captal fat Anglois. 
Mais ils §toient pour ce temps treves entre le royaume de France 
et le royaume d' Angleterre ; si pouvoit bien le (Ut captal chevau- 
cher partout ; et aussi 1^ il vouloit remontrer sa gentillesse, en la 
compagnie du Comte de Foix. Si pouvoient 6tre de leur route 
environ quarante lances, et non plus; car ils venoient d'un 
p§lerinage, ainsi que je vous ai j^ dit. 

"Tant chevauch^rent que Us vinrent h. Meaux en Brie. Si 
aU^rent tantdt devers la Duchesse de Normandie et les autres 
s, dames, qui furent moult li^s de leur venue; car tous les jours 
i^eUes §toient menaces des Jacques et des vilains de Brie, et mSme- 
ment de ceux de la viUe, ainsi qu'il fat apparent. Car encore 
pour ce que ces m^chants gens entendirent que il avoit 1^ foison 
de dames et de damoiseUes et de jeunes gentila enfants, ils s'as- 
semblerent ensemble, et ceux de la Comt6 de Valois aussi, et 
s'enyinrent devers Meaux. D' autre part, ceux de Paris, qui bien 
savoicnt cette assemblee, sc partirent im jour de Paris, par flottes 
et par troupeaux, et s'envlnrent avecquesles autres. Et fiirent 
bien neuf mille tous ensemble, en trds grand' volonte de mal faire. 
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Et toujours leur croissoient gens de divers lieux et de plusieurs 
chemins qui se raccordoient k Meaiix. Et s'envinrent jusques 
aux portes de la dite ville. Et ces m^cliants gens de la vllle ne 
voulurent contredire 1' entree h, cenx de Paris, mais ouvrirent leur 
portes. Si entrerent au bourg si grand' plenty que toutes les 
rues en gtoient convertes jusques au marchl. 

"Quand ces nobles dames, qui 6toient herberg^es au marcM de 
Meaux, qui est assez fort, mais qu'il soit gard6 et d^endu, car la 
riviere de Mame I'avironne, virent si grand' quantity de gens ac- 
courir et venrr sur elles, si furent moult ebahies et efl&ayees ; mais 
le Comte de Foix et le Captal de Buch, et leur routes, qui j^ 
etoient tons arm6s, se rangSrent sur le march6, et vinrent h la 
porte du marcli6, et firent ouvrir tout arriere ; et puis se mirent 
au devant de ces vilains, noirs et petits, et tr^s mal arm6s, et la 
banni^re du Comte de Foix et celle du Due d' Orleans, et le pen- 
non du captal, et les glaives et les epees en leur mains, et bien 
appareill^s d'eux defendre et de garder le march6. Quand ces 
mechants gens les virent ainsi ordonn§s, combien qu'Hs n'^toient 
mie grand' foison encontre eux, si ne furent mie, si forcenn^s que 
devant ; mais se commenc^rent les premiers h. reculer, et les gen- 
tilsbommes h eux poursuivlr, et k lancer sur eux de leurs lances et 
de leurs ^pees, et eux abattre. Adonc, ceux qui etoient devant 
et qui sentoicnt les horions, ou qui les redoutoient k avoir, recu- 
loient de hideur, tant k une fois qu'Us cb^oient I'un sur autre. 
Adonc issirent toutes mani^res de gens d'armes hors des barri^res, 
et gagndrent tant6t la place, et se boutdrent entre ces mechants 
gens. Si les abatoient k grands monceaux, et tuoient ainsi que 
b^tes ; et les reboutirent tons hors de la ville que oncques en nul 
d'eux n'y eut ordonnance ni conroy; et en tulrent tant qu'ils en 
etoient tous lasses et tannes; et les faisoient saillir en la riviere 
de Mame. Finalement, ils en tuerent ce jour et mirent k fin plus 
de sept mille: ni j^ n'en fut nul 6chapp6, si ils les eussent voulu 
chasser plus avant. Et quand les gentilshommes retoum^rent, 
ils bouterent le feu en la desordonn^e ville de Meaux, et I'ardi- 
rent toute, et tous les vilains du bourg qu'Us purent dedans en- 
clorre." 

In another place, however, Froissart gives an account of an 
interview he had with Bassot de Mauleon, mentioned in the 
text, in which the captal's companion informed him that the 
ladies of France were totally alone in the market-place, and that 
the number of Jacques killed was six thousand. Another author 
greatly reduces the number of the companions of the Count de 
FoLx and the Captal do Buch. By this last authority, also, we 
find that only one of the gentlemen who issued forth fi:om the 
market-place was lulled upon this occasion. The name, how- 
ever, is by him written "Chambly." 
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The description of the market-place of MeauK, as I have given 
it in the text, is, I believe, a complete picture of«what it was at 
that time ; at least I am led to suppose so from the stateraents 
of Monsieur de Secousse, who took infinite pains to ascertain the 
facts. It may be remarked, also, that many other places men- 
tioned in this work have changed in appearance as much as 
Meaux ; cities having grown up around castles which then stood. 
naked on the hill-side, or at most had a small village of peasants* 
huts attached to them. 



THE END. ) 



